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ART. L—HENRY W. LONGFELLOW AND HIS WRITINGS, 


Ir is a fact worthy of observation, that the opposing 
elements in this country are assuming, from day to day, a 
more resolute form. Their champions are no longer confined 
to politics or theology; to a hostile array of parties, or a 
division of churches by sectional and geographical lines. The 
spirit of exclusion and of aggression, with a steady and stealthy 
tread, has at last invaded the republic of letters. The litera- 
ture of the North, descending from its high vocation, has 
become the ally of huckstering partisans and of scheming 
divines. Slavery is the theme alike of preachers and of poets, 
of politicians and of novelists. Even the grave purposes of 
History, and the still graver ends of Constitutional Law, are 
wantonly perverted, that the institutions of the South may te 
weakened at home, and be deprived of sympathy abroad. 

Thus arraigned at the bar of Christendom, by our brethren ; 
by orators whom we have honored ; by divines whom we have 
revered ; by authors whom we have admired ; by a people to 
whose prosperity and greatness we have in the main con- 
tributed—surely it is time for us to throw aside our dreamy 
idleness. We have not made due note of the changes which 
have taken place during the last decade. Secure in our 
strength, in the rectitude of our cause, and in the guarantees of 
the Constitution, we have not marked the coalitions that 
have been formed, the influences that have been at work, 
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and the engines of evil that have been employed, to close the 
doors of every forum against us. ‘The legislation of Congress 
we can defy ; the ravings of the pulpit we can laugh to scorn ; 
even the shameless disinissal of Lord Napier from his embassy 
at Washington, because of his supposed sympathy with the 
South, we can despise for its littleness, and disregard for its 
barrenness of harmful results; but since literature has 
entered the field, and bowed down before the spirit of fanati- 
cism, we have an enemy both too insidious and too danger- 
ous to be treated with simple contempt. It is in view 
of these facts, and of the consequences which are likely 
to flow from them, that we have undertaken the task of dis- 
cussing, freely and without reserve, the merits of Mr. Longfellow 
—a writer, who has been for many years a favorite of New 
England, and who has attained to the dignity of a national 
fame. He has, indeed, been more caressed and flattered than 
any writer of poetry that this country has produced. Thathe has 
grown somewhat inflated by these adulations is not surprising. 
Forming our opinion of him solely from his writings, and the 
glimpses we have been able to obtain of his history, we judge that 
he is not composed of that “ sterner stuff” which bears, with be- 
coming meekness, the smiles of prosperity, nor, with patient 
fortitude, the blasts of adv ersity. There is evidently very little 
of the stoic or of the martyr abouthim. There is very little 
of that soul-inspiring enthusiasm which renders a man glori- 
ously great. There is very little warmth, and less imagination, 
in his nature. There is very little love of his fellow, either in 
the abstract or in the concrete. There is very little of that 
independence of thought which enables a great mind to 
combat errors against every obstacle and in despite of every 
prejudice. In lieu of these exalted qualities, he is blest with 
a commendable desire for the good things of life ; with capa- 
cious faculties for imitation ; with a respectable ambition to let 
the world know that he has lived; with a cool judgment, a 
facile fancy, an acute knowledge of man, and a huge self- 
love. 

It is not difficult to imagine with what complacency one 
ths constituted lolls in his easy chair, watching the shadows 
that flit across the portrait of his friend, the notorious Charles 
Sumner, which graces his “study.” It is also easier to im- 
agine, with what satisfaction he peeps out of his window, 
among the snow-drifts, to catch a glance, by the pale light of 
the stars, of the erect figure of Washington, as it moves in 
spectre-like majesty in front of his mansion, than it is to be- 
lieve in the existence of such an apparition. ‘This silly story, 
which has obtained an extensive currency through the wri- 
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tings of Miss Mitford, seems to rest on the authority of Mr. 
Longfellow, who is stated to have seen it with his own eyes. 
Nothing can better illustrate the mental calibre of the man— 
his excessive vanity, and the profound faith he entertains of 
the gullibility of mankind—than the importance he has at- 
tempted to attach to this marvellous incident. To sensible 
and reflecting people, it must ever appear absurd, ridiculous, 
and untrue; but among those whose grandmothers, not two 
centuries ago, were drowned, burned, and pressed to death, 
for witchcraft, perhaps no tale is too monstrous to be credited. 
With the bigotry of their ancestors, they may have inherited 
their ignorance, credulity, and superstition. 

Now, we opine, if there is a ghost in the case, it is the un- 
quiet spirit of old Thomas Tracy, who, for many years, and long 
before Washington made his headquarters there, was the pro- 
prietor of this same “ Cragie House.” We are told that, in his 
time, he was an opulent trader, celebrated for his good dinners 
and good wines; whose ships traversed all the seas that sepa- 
rate the East and the West Indies. His favorite pastime, it 
is said, was to plunder rich Spanish galleons, returning home- 
ward, laden with the precious products of eastern climes. 
Doubtless, in default of these or some other equally pleasura- 
ble employment, this freebooter of the seas often delighted 
his friends, in and about Boston, with the sight of an assorted 
cargo of Africans; for which he found, among his puritan 
neighbors, a readier sale than he could command for_his spices 
or his silks. If we are correct in this surmise, his reappear- 
ance, ‘‘ in the vestments of the tomb,” is, indeed, quite signifi- 
cant. It is the mode by which he intends to rebuke the 
change which has taken place in his old haunts, upon the 
subject of ‘human merchandise,” and to remind his imme- 
diate descendants, like 

“ Willie Gris, 
Of what he was and what they ts.” 


Mr. Longfellow’s lot has, assuredly, “ fallen on pleasant 
places.” Excellent salaries, and a ready sale of his ideas, have 
attended his footsteps like friendly genii. His prose, his 
rhymes, and those bastard productions, of which he appears so 
fond of late, which have neither sex nor gender, name nor na- 
tion, have all been greedily devoured. He is no longer the 
poor poet ; he is the veritable owner of ‘* Cragie House,” with 
broad acres around—with beautiful prospects and pleasant 
scenes about it. With sucha home to shelter him from the 
winter’s storm; with such associations linked with every foot 
of its old timbers ; with such a visitor to enliven his midnight 
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vigils; and with gaping multitudes, eager to believe his phan- 
tasies and purchase his writings, he must feel decidedly com- 
fortable. No doubt, he regards the occasional notes of dis- 
praise which fall upon his ear, pretty much as a lordly lion in 
his native jungles listens to the buzzing of distant gnats, 

But he has other sources of satisfaction. The productions 
of his pen, after having received the plaudits of his country- 
men, have been favorably noticed in England, and, through 
the medium of translations, have reached sorhe of the conti- 
nental nations. Few poets, of this age, have been thus honor- 
ed; few Americans, of any age, will be again. This trans- 
atlantic popularity is readily accounted for. Mr. Longfellow, 
who has spent no inconsiderable portion of his time abroad, is 
essentially foreign in his habits, manners, tastes, and modes of 
thought. His prose, his translations, his compilations, and 
his poetry, are allof a kind. Whoever reads them with the 
expectation of finding illustrations of the institutions, the pre- 
vailing ideas, or the aims, grand and holy, of this country, or 
of the sentiments, intelligences, moralities, or idiocracies of 
the people, will certainly be disappointed. For the knowiedge 
they impart in these respects, they may as well have been 
written by an utter stranger, residing in the “‘ castle of Nurem- 
berg,” or “ by the winding Po,” or on Threadneedle-street, 
London. Instead of speaking to distant nations in terms of 
praise of his native land, and of trying to teach them what 
was admirable and worthy of imitation in eur people and 
government, he has pictured to us their scenes, and has drawn 
his most important events, his chief characters, and his best 
thoughts, from them. His intention seems to have been, to 
indoctrinate his countrymen with habits and ideas alien to our 
soil, and to make for himself a European reputation, by 
turning his back upon his country, and by truckling to the 
prejudices of foreigners. With Goethe for his model, and 
from whom his chief inspiration is derived, it is not strange 
the northern continental nations admired the mysticism of 
their old favorite, when it came back in a foreign language, 
and so disguised in the gloss of words, as to appear fresh and 
new. With Tennyson as the head of a school of poetry, 
which he has successfully, in some respects, imitated, the 
praises of the English were te have been expected ; for to 
abuse the writings of Longfellow, would be to flout what 
they had gone into ecstacies over, in admiration of their poet ° 
laureate. An American, with no American ideas; a scholar, 
whose learning is of the German schools; a traveller, who 
loves the Rhine better than the Mississippi, and knows more 
of the Danube than of the Alabama; a patriot, who has none 
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of the prejudices of country; a free-born citizen, who is no 
propagandist of freedom; a lover of liberty, who has never 
raised a voice nor written a word in its defence ; a partisan, 
who wants none of the spoils of party, and yet levels his 
deadly aim at the unoffending inhabitants of fifteen States, 
who live under the same constitution with himself—is a very 
proper personage to be applauded and admired by a large class 
of readers in every nation in Europe. 

It is therefore apparent that Mr. Longfellow has made a de- 
cided hit—achieved a success. But success, while it may be 
an evidence of merit, is not the true standard by which it is 
to be judged. That it is not, may be proved by innumerable 
instances in the history of every art, avocation, and profession, 
and nowhere more conclusively than in literary pursuits. 
Sir Walter Scott, as a poet merely, had more readers, and ex- 
eited more enthusiasm, than any writer of poetry of his time ; 
yet no one thinks now of comparing him, in all that consti- 
tutes greatness, with either Burns or Shelley. His beauties 
were real gems, fresh and pure as the dews of his own vernal 
meadows ; and there was, in the manner of his thought, in 
the simplicity of his language, and in the subjects which he 
treated, something so attractive, so stirring, so loving, so true 
to the characters and scenes which he portrayed, that mankind 
did not pause to inquire whether his were the songs of genius, 
or the sweet echoes of a genial, trustful, and honest heart. 
On the other hand, Burns, who may not inaptly be termed the 
child of sorrow and of song, was hated, scorned, persecuted ; 
lived in obscurity and died in poverty. He cast the rich 
jewels of his divine spirit at the feet of his countrymen, with 
about as much effect as did Murat, when he threw the jewels 
of his crown before his panic-stricken army, as they fled in 
the streets of Moscow, with a deluge of fire hissing at their 
heels. It was not until the darkness of the tomb had gather- 
ed over his ashes, that the light of his glory, bright as a comet, 
shone along the paths of fame. Then it was that the en- 
lightening, elevating, and refining influence of his poetry was 
understood and felt. A more striking parallel still might be 
drawn between John Cleaveland and John Milton. They were 
cotemporaries ; they addressed as it were the same andience, 
and lived in the same country. For twenty years the first 
was not only the popular favorite, but was esteemed Eng- 
.land’s greatest living poet. Now, he is scarcely known; his 
works and his fame have perished together. Of the other, 
though neglected by his country, and jeered and derided by 
his compeers, it may be truly said, that the volume of his 
fame grows more majestic, as it grows more remote from the 
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era in which he wrote. His great heart must have been swel- 
ling almost to bursting, when he exclaimed, ‘I have lived an 
age too late.” It was a feeling kindred to this, and, if pos- 
sible, more poignant, that produced, in the last will of Bacon, 
that undying wail: ‘‘ For my name and memory, I leave it 
to men’s charitable speeches, and to foreign nations, and to 
the next age.” 

These citations are abundant to show, that neither success 
nor failure is the criterion by which a correct judgment is to 
be formed of the productions of a writer; for there are so many 
adventitious influences, which elevate or depress, make or un- 
make, the fortunes of men engaged in the pursuits of litera- 
ture, that no auihor’s reputation is secure, until he is brought 
before the unbiased tribunal of posterity. To what extent 
Mr. Longfellow is indebted to the “tricks of trade,” and ex- 
ternal appliances, for his present position, it is impossible to de- 
termine. This much, however, is beyond cavil: that he has 
had every advantage, which friends, publishers, newspapers, 
critics, and respectability in his social and business connec- 
tions, could give him. Early in his career, he was fortunate 
enough to attract the favorable notice of some intelligent 
thinkers, who lead and direct public opinion in the free States. 
Among these may be mentioned Horace Greeley, who, through 
the columns of the Tribune, speaks daily to more than a hun- 
dred thousand people. That restless and wily demagogue 
rarely fails, when petting is needed, to pat Mr. Longfellow on 
the head, as he would a spoiled child. That these extrinsic 
circumstances, and a fortunate adaptation of his subjects and 
style to the popular taste, have led, in a large measure, to his 
somewhat remarkable success, we are justified in assuming, 
since he has failed to produce either a great poem ora very high 
order of poetry. Some of his lyrics are couched in chaste and 
beautiful language. The subject is often natural, the diction 
flowing, and the rhythm harmonious. They havea simplicity, 
a perspicuity, and fitness of expression, which old Samuel 
Rogers might have envied. They display, now and then, some 
happy images and delicate conceits. There is a tendency to 
hover around Dreamland, that heightens their interest and adds 
to their effect. They are perfectly free from vulgarity and 
from words of dubious import. They are concise, to the pur- 
pose, and generally terminate in the right place. They are 
far the best of all his writings. Yet, in force and beauty, they 
are inferior to those of Burns; in melody and depth of thought, 
to those of Tennyson; in directness and purity, to those of 
Wordsworth. Even in the regions of his boasted mysticism, 
his ‘ineffectual fires” pale before the genius of Coleridge. 
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The truth must be told: there is nothing original or striking, 
nothing that elevates the imagination or stirs the heart, from 
the least to the longest of his productions. His ideas are 
commonplace, his versification affected, his delineations over- 
strained, and his self-sufficiency disgusting. He handles his 
subjects in silk gloves, and touches them daintily with the tips 
of his fingers. He evidently thinks more of the author than 
of the thesis, and places more value on lavender and cologne 
than on the toil that weareth the brain. In short, he is too 
cold to be genial, too selfish to have feeling, and too confined 
in his standard of excellence to rise to a level with great minds. 
He has never written a line that deserves more than a passing 
remembrance. But there are graver objections than these, 
which have been urged against his writings. He has been 
charged with the grossest imitations and with shameless plagia- 
risms. ‘The ‘ Psalm of Life,’ which has been more com- 
mended than any other offspring of his muse, is the prose of 
Jean Paul turned into numbers, with a happy dovetailing of 
a word, an idea, or a line purloined from Dr. King or Lord 
Byron, Mr. Edgar A. Poe, with several other instances of 
plagiarism which he brought home to Mr. Longfellow, cited 
one, which has been confirmed in a manner so remarkable as 
to deserve special notice. We allude to the ‘“ Good George 
Campbell,” which was published in the February number for 
1543, of ‘* Graham’s Magazine,” as a translation from the 
German of Wolff. It turned out to be a.poem published by 
Motherwell, sixteen years previously, and disguised by an oc- 
casional alteration of a word, and a change from the Scottish 
to the Mnglish dialect. Mr. Longfellow may have translated 
it from Wolff, and he may have translated it from Motherwell. 
These are the probabilities of the case. The certainty is, that 
we have been unable to find it, in any edition of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s works, which has fallen under our observation, pub- 
lished since Mr. Poe’s scorching exposure. Is not this a tacit 
admission of the charge? Even “ Hiawatha,” which has been 
esteemed for its originality, seems to have been borrowed—in 
the structure of its versification—in the style of its peculiar 
metre—in its blending and use of proper names, and in its 
wild and varied fancies—and these are its chief beauties— 
from a Finnish poem, the ** Epic Song of Kalalana.” 

But we have a still more serious charge to bring against Mr. 
Longfellow. In 1844, he published, for the first time, his 
‘¢ Poems on Slavery.” It will be recollected, that one of the 
earliest agitators in this country, on the delicate and import- 
ant subject of slavery, was William Ellery Channing. He 
wrote, and he talked, and he preached, with an industry, an 
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earnestness, and an ability, worthy of a better cause. His 
fanaticism—his fervid denunciation—his burning indignation, 
met the warmest approval of Mr. Longfellow. He even ad- 
dresses him in stale and vapid verse, bidding him fight on, and 
fight ever, against his countrymen at the South. 

Others of these ‘‘ Poems” are filled with the foulest exag- 
gerations, and breathe the most incendiary spirit. The icicles 
which usually encircled his heart, even slightly melted—not 
with a noble humanity—not with a far-reaching and deep- 
searching love for the down-trodden and oppressed—but with 
the hope of receiving the adulations and of deserving the ca- 
resses of a wild and reckless faction in this country, and of the 
double-distilled venom of a clique in England. He had no 
personal wrongs to avenge on the South. Her people had 
ministered to his purse, had even taken some pride in his grow- 
ing fame. The political arena had not been soiled by the 
touch, nor disturbed by the cry, of abolition agitation. The 
country was at peace; discord was at rest. Mr. Longfellow’s 
friend Sumner had not then received that memorable and 
deserved castigation for his libels, which has branded his name 
with infamy ; nor had his compatriot Burlingame been com- 
pelled to flee to the Canadian shores to display his martial 
prowess. No state necessity, no suffering morality, no bleed- 
ing humanity, inspired his soul or roused his dormant patriot- 
ism. There was neither excuse nor apology to justify his 
wanton and shameless attack upon a people who had never of- 
fended him—upon an institution over which he had no con- 
trol, and for the maintenance of which he was only so far re- 
sponsible as he might revere and uphold the constitution and 
government to which he owed allegiance. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we do not hesitate to say that no man of a truly 
elevated nature—with high and generous sentiments warming 
his bosom—with the instincts of natural justice and charity 
guiding his impulses—would stoop to prostitute thus his pen. 
But there was cne meaner step to take, and he took it. It 
was this. In 1845, his poetical works were for the first time 
collected into a volume and published with embellishments. 
These “‘ Poems on Slavery” were omitted in that edition. 
They have been omitted in the ten succeeding editions which 
followed, down to 1855. Why was this? He did not have 
the moral courage to face the indignation of a people whom he 
had so insultingly wronged. He was afraid that the sale of 
his books would be injured at the South, well knowing that 
the Northern and foreign demand for the suppressed portions, 
could be supplied from sources always at command. Now, 
however, that prosperity has made him insolent, and the bold, 
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bad movement which he gave an impulse to, has spread over 
the whole North, he drags from their hiding-places these 
‘¢ Poems on Slavery,” and boldly inserts them in a new edi- 
tion of his works, from the Boston press. The history of lit- 
erature affords many instances of imposture ; but none can be 
found, not even that of Dr. Ireland, more impudent, unblush- 
ing, or despicable, than this. 

The civilization of every country is closely blended with its 
social existence. Like liberty, it is dear to every man who 
has the soul to appreciate its value. The people of these Uni- 
ted States have many reasons to be proud of and attached to 
theirs. It is different, in many respects, from that of other 
nations, just as our systems of laws, our free institutions, our 
complex form of government, our modes of thought, and the 
habitudes of our people, are different from all others. It is, 
therefore, as much our duty to maintain and advance this pe- 
culiar civilization, as it is to preserve the political and other 
blessings which we enjoy. This can be done efficiently, by a 
literature which shall be commensurate to our intellectual 
wants, and which shall, at the sarne time, be capable of illus- 
trating and expounding the march of progress, however rapid 
er expansive may be its destiny. But this civilization cannot 
be rendered permanent, nor this literature respectable, unless 
the language in which thought is conveyed to mankind, is 
kept pure and idiomatic. Many, perhaps most, of the social 
advantages which belong to our people, are theirs by right of 
conquest over rugged nature, opposing elements, and hostile 
man; but the language, which above every other circumstance 
renders the nation homogeneous, comes by inheritance. It 
descended from the same Providence, and the same ancestry 
who gave tous a refuge and a home in the western wilds, 
civil and religious liberty, and a national existence. The au- 
thors who have made that language glorious by their writings, 
and the great truths they have taught, are precious heritages 
to this generation, no matter what skv smiled over their birth- 
place. Their works and their fame belong to portions of two 
hemispheres, and as much to America as to England. Wher- 
ever the drum of the Anglo-Saxon or the axe of the Anglo- 
American is heard, there is a common bond, which must ever 
unite them so long as they speak a common language. A re- 
sponsibility, therefore, rests upon each, and upon both, to honor 
the old fathers who , through centuries of darkness and toil, con- 
structed that language ; and to cherish the words in which 
they wrvte, the styles which they adopted, and the idioms 
which they established. Let posterity collate new ideas if they 
can, let them express those ideas with fullness and with free- 
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dom; but let them allow no transition of the bold, pointed, 
vigorous, and energetic old English, into the limping, deformed, 
and emasculated jargon of modern empirics. Surely, no bet- 
ter medium of thought, and no better methods of expressing 
thought, are required, than those in use when Milton wrete, when 
the Bible was translated, when Jefferson penned the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and when Webster spoke. 

Now, it is our deliberate judgment, that Mr. Longfellow has 
made a flagrant attempt to destroy the very basis of this lan- 
guage, and to undermine the civilization which belongs to it, 
and which has grown up with it and out of it. Like most 
timid innovators,.or second-hand thinkers, he commenced his 
attacks with great caution, The approbation of some and 
the indifference of others, and the silence of a third class, who 
saw, but spoke not, operated on his weak nerves most charm- 
ingly. He now produces the most studied productions of his 
brain, in what can be termed neither the poetry of prose nor 
the poetry of verse. Inthe ‘Courtship of Miles Standish,” his 
readers are treated to the same stiff, affected, and mongrel hex- 
ameters, which were so offensive to good taste in “* Evangeline” 
and some other poems, Instead of accent, in which the real 
power of the English language consists, quantity is substituted. 
Dactyls and spondees, the thesis, the arsis, and the different 
kinds of caesura, are thus made to usurp and overthrow all 
the laws of verse to which we have been accustomed, and 
which tiine and usage have sanctified. 

This effort to foist hostile principles upon the language, and 
thus finally lead to its destruction, as at present used, has not 
even the poor merit of originality. Greater minds and bolder 
hearts than Mr. Longfellow or his abettors can boast of, tried 
the same experiment long ago. Nearly three hundred years 
back Thomas Drant and Gabriel Harvey became enamored 
with the beauties of the hexameter, and wasted much valua- 
ble time and learning ina futile attempt to introduce it into 
English verse. Harvey was a man of talent, erudition, and en- 
thusiasm. He was probably sincere when he said, “ If I never 
deserve any better remembrance, let me be epitaphed the inven- 
tor of the English hexameter.” He was the friend of Sir Philip 
Sidney, and inspired that gallant courtier with an ambition to 
fight in this new intellectual armor. Accordingly we find in the 
“ Arcadia” occasional verses in hexameter, which, despite the 
respect we bear the attainments and memory of the author, ap- 
pear to us almost as ridiculous as those of Mr. Longfellow. Mr. 
Richard Stanyhurst, another cotemporary, translated the first 
four books of the Ainiad into the same verse. Even Spenser 
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at one time was fascinated with the idea of thus transmitting 
to coming generations his immortal thoughts; but mature re- 
flection, a diligent study of its principles, and some experience 
of the dangers of so great an innovation, convinced him 
of the propriety of giving it up. What he remarked, in one of 
his epistles, written in 1850 to Harvey, who was a bosom crony, 
has lost none of its truth by the lapse of time. He says, 
in allusion to the English hexameter, ‘‘ The only or chiefest 
hardness is in the accent, which sometimes gapeth, as it were 
yawneth,ill-favoredly, coming short of that it should, and some- 
time exceeding the measure of the number; as in carpenter, 
the middle syllable being used short in speech when it should 
be read long in verse, seemeth like a lame gosling, that draw- 
eth one leg after her; and heaven, being used short, as one 
syllable, when it is verse stretched witha diastole, is like a 
dog, that holdeth up one leg.” Nash, a witty and brilliant 
writer of that day, characterizes it as ‘‘ that drunken, stag- 
gering kind of verse, which is all up hill and down hill ;” and 
‘like a horse plunging through the mire in deep winter ; now 
soused up to the saddle, and straight aloft on his tiptoes.” 
Subsequently, an obscure author, by the name of Webbe, took 
the same crotchet into his head that had haunted Harvey, and 
undertook to render the Eclogues of Virgil into English hex- 
ameter. The following couplet from that work, found in Mr. 
Hallam’s ‘* History of the Literature of Europe,” as a speci- 
men of sense, if not of smoothness, is fully equal to some of the 
flights in the ‘‘Courtship of Miles Standish :” 
“ But by the seorched bank sides, i’ thy footsteps I go plodding ; 
Hedgerows hot do resound, with grasshops mournfully squeaking.’ 

All these efforts, with some others, which were made in the 
succeeding half century, met. with signal failures, although 
commenced under every advantage of time, talent, and cir- 
cumstance. English literature was then in its infancy; 
ardent minds engaged in the task of introducing the change ; 
the idioms of the language were unsettled ; usage, precedent, 
and association, had not given a decided preference for one 
kind of verse over another; a venerable antiquity had not 
crowned, with its mellow glories, the works of the old authors; 
and the ancient classics were studied and loved as never 
before nor since. It remained for the restless and innovating 
spirit of the present age to revive the attempt to destroy the 
entire prosody of the language. The apparent success which 
attended the introduction of the hexameter into German 
poetry, under the auspices of Goethe and Schlegel, incited a 
busy coterie in England, with Mr. Southey at its head, to 
similar undertakings. With such examples before him, it is 
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not surprising that Mr. Longfellow, whose eye is ever strained 
toward foreign lands—whose ambition is all concentrated in 
transatlantic celebrity, now that he has conquered a place at 
home—whose chief vanity is gratified with being able to 
astound his countrymen with novelties—whose love for Amer- 
ican literature is measured by the dollars and dimes it brings 
to his pockets—hould readily lend the little prestige which 
belongs to his name to further the same end. The landmarks 
which guided the good and great of past times, in the pur- 
suits of truth and excellence, of course, could be of small 
value to such a mind as his. The civilization which has 
fought its way through the darkness of the middle ages, and 
finally overcome the iron oppression of feudalism, is not worth 
preserving, in the estimation of a man, whose patriotism is 
bounded by his own domain, and whose love for mankind is 
confined to himself He may yet, however, be made to feel 
with old Samuel Darriel : 


but years have done me this wrong, 
To make me write too much and live too long.” 
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We concluded our last number with a description and his- 
tory of the village of Port Royal. 

We have since examined several patents granted in the 
years 1661-’66, and find the transportation of persons (ser- 
vants), in all cases the specified consideration. Prosser, whom 
we found joint patentee with Chitwood for a large tract 
on the opposite side of the river, patented also much land 
on this side. Neither he, nor any of the early patentees of 
land in this vicinity, seem ever to have occupied their lands. 
It is probable they were shipowners and merchants, who made 
a business of the white apprentice trade, just as the French 
and English now do of the African and Coolie apprentice 
trades. Their servants were required to serve only four years 
if over sixteen when imported, if English; if Irish, six years. 
After a time the Irish were put on the same footing with the 
English servants. The Yankees have returned to the system 
of white slave immigration. They send “ capital” (as Mr. 
Sumner tells us) “in edvance of labor,” buy up the lands, 
build houses, erect mills, &c., &c., so that when the laborer 
comes he finds himself comfortably enslaved, until popula- 
tion becomes dense or wages low. Then he can, under this 
new system of “organized emigration,” join another Kansas 
company, and move further west ; still as a slave, but a slave 
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with good wages. Poor emigrant pioneers, settling in single 
families, are worse off than slaves, and nearly as ignorant and 
savage as the Indians. Such is the description which Horace 
Greeley gives of them at the North, and we have no doubt it 
is a faithful one. The Virginia white servants could not be 
punished corporeally without the judgment and scntence of a 
justice of the peace; but the masters were authorized, with- 
out such sentence, to shave off the hair or bore the ears, 
and brand the cheeks with the letter R, of habitual runaways. 
These runaways were sometimes insurrectionary, and incited 
the Indians to make war on the whites; hence the shaving 
and branding them were necessary police regulations. They 
were subjected to capital punishment if they left either 
powder, or shot, or a gun, with the Indians. Far the larger 
portion of the white servants must have been worthy poor 
persons who had no other means of emigrating; for they 
soon blended and harmonized with the richer classes, and 
formed, by the intermingling, a society so remarkable for 
moral elevation as to be likened to the Romans, even before 
the Revolution. By-the-by, the account of the Romans is 
that they were originally a very mixed breed. 

The Sabine women never made better wives than the girls 
imported from London for the colonial planters, nor did the 
Roman men make kinder, more indulgent husbands than 
those planters. The Virginia Company in London were care- 
ful and choice in the selection of the intended brides, and the 
House of Burgesses, in Virginia, very stern in their require- 
ments ; for we find them shipping back two of the girls for mis- 
behavior in their voyage to Virginia. The early Virginia bur- 
gesses lived in a protracted crisis, in the midst of danger and 
Indian incursions and war. They were large landholders, 
had numerous white servants and dependants, and owned 
many negro slaves. They were well-informed, chivalrous, 
iron-willed, rigid men; a new and much improved edition of 
the ‘‘ Grim barons of medieval England.” Growing up in the 
colony, they understood its wants and its interests, and were 
alone formed and fitted to rule it. They chafed and fretted 
under all English interference in their affairs; always 
succeeded in thwarting and defeating such interference, and, 
under Cromwell, whom they cordially despised and hated, 
were wholly independent of English rule. They had neither 
sympathy with the English revolution, nor admiration for its 
regicide actors, who were equally ready to cast away their 
principles and become the sycophants of the vulgar usurper 
and despot, Cromwell, or to cringe like fawning spaniels be- 
fore the throne of the dissolute Charles Il. Not a name in 
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Eastern Virginia, of town, river, county, or individual, pre- 
serves the memory of the English revolution; Virginians then 
treated it with silent contempt. Their posterity have ‘nurs- 
ed their wrath to keep it warm,” and continue the quarre 
with the crop-eared puritan. The names of the counties in 
Eastern Virginia were taken generally from the nobility and 
royal families of England, becaase the burgesses considered 
the nobility and royal family their peers and equals, not from 
a feeling of servility. Edmund Burke well understood the 
proud indomitable spirit of these Virginia barons, and warned 
England of the folly of attempting to subdue them. 

The government of the colony was very like-+that of Sparta : 
thoroughly republican, thoroughly aristocratic, strict, rigid, 
minute, and all-pervading. Like the Spartans, s surrousded by 
enemies far more numerous than themselves, and with scores 
of turbulent servants within, they found it necessary at first 
to lead a camp life under military discipline, and to hold lands 
in common. ‘They had, too, public granaries for the supply 
of all in case of dearth or accident. 

They displayed great sagacity and wisdom in their early 
agrarian and military social organization, and equal good 
sense in permitting separate ownership of lands, and conse- 
quent social segregation, so soon as their numbers rendered 
separate living safe. It is true they were well nigh extermi- 
nated soon after trying the experiment, but this was owing to 
a degree of Indian cunning, concert, and treachery, that “the 
most cautious could hardly have apprehended. 

The colony was a garrison and a camp, and strict subor- 
dination, and concert of thought and action, were essential to 
security. Freedom of religion, and liberty of speech and the 
press, were rigidly and properly inhibited. Persons who 
spoke in disrespect of the Church of England, of religion, the 
Bible, or of public officials, were censured, punished, and 
compelled publicly to acknowledge their offences, and beg par- 
don for them on their knees. “Quakers were expelled the 
colony, and if they returned the third time, were to be hung. 
This intolerance of dissent, when it affects the safety, the 
morals, or the peace and quiet of society, still distinguishes 
Virginians. A stern and rigid public opinion now suffices to 
restrain offenders, whom our ancestors very prudently and wisely 
subjected to the stocks, the pillory, and the gallows. ‘The puri- 
tans of New-England were at first more moral, religious, wise, 
prudent, and intolerant, than we, but now negroes go to school 
with and marry white girls, Bloomers walk the streets, strong- 
minded women kecture against marriage and the Bible, and 
weak-minded men against everything orderly or respectable— 
in consequence of which ‘‘ Waltham factory boys and Natick 
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cobblers” have usurped the highest places in society; and 
New-England institutions are tottering to their base. If 
their friend, his ebony ex-majesty, Faustin of Hayti, would 
send them a young prince of the blood to rule them, their 
condition would be mightily improved. However, if she will 
send the factory boys and cobblers back to work—put her 
great men (of whom she has plenty) in her high places, rein- 
state her orthodox clergy, return to her intolerance of infi- 
delity, heresy, immorality and error of every kind, and renew 
the African slave trade, we will make friends with her. In 
fact, we greatly admire New-England, when she is “ right 
side up,” but heartily detest that vulgar, abominable vice 
which she is obscenely displaying just now. 

But where are we? Why, we started with our readers 
for a pleasant trip down the happy, fertile, smiling valley of 
the classic Rappahannock, and here we are! stuck fast in the 
snows of New-England, in the midst of January, with bleak 
mountains, and sterile fields, and noisome, noisy factories, 
and cobblers, and Bloomers, and heretics, and infidels, around 
us. Why, at this rate, and traveling in this direction, it will 
take us a year to get to the mouth of the Rappahannock, and 
the end of our subject ; besides, we shall travel by the North 
pole (which is somewhere near the State of Maine), and visit 
the antipodes 

Just below Port Royal, on the land of Philip Lightfoot, 
Esq., there was once an Indian village or settlement. The 
locality still abounds with their stone arrowheads, long sharp 
stones intended to spear fish, stone ornaments ; and a stone 
axe or tomahawk has been found there. A few miles below, 
a silver medal, appearing by the inscription to have been pre- 
sented by Captain Smith to Powhatan, was picked up some 
twenty years since. At Port Tobago, once the property of Sir 
Thomas Lunsford, there was also an Indian village. Many 
Indian relics have been disinterred, or found lying on the 
ground there. We presume these Indians belonged to the 
tribe of Mattapoisi. Descendants of that tribe, mixed with 
the negro, still dwell in our neighborhood. The remnant of 
the tribe still reside in a neighboring county, on lands allotted 
to them by the State. They are not subject to the ordinary 
State authority, but are an “‘ imperium in tmperio,” governed, 
we know not how. They retain not a word of the Indian lan- 
guage, live chiefly by fishing, manufacture a coarse earth- 
enware, are harmless and inoffensiv e, and about three hundred 
in number. ‘They now have as much negro as Indian blood. 
We do not believe any Indian tribe ever resided permanently 
above Port Royal. ‘There was no good fishing above, no oys- 
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ters, and the stiff and stony lands, twenty miles above, could 
not be cultivated by their wooden or stone implements. Here, 
they were within a few miles of abundant oyster banks and 
fine fisheries on the Potomac, and resided on lands exceed- 
ingly fertile and easy to cultivate. The few Indians found in 
Virginia, clung to tide-water, and perished so soon as driven 
from it. The lands of Virginia, on the Chesapeake, and near it, 
on the rivers falling into it, would sustain in abundance a 
population four times as dense as that of China, with little 
labor. The fish and oysters alone would support millions, 
and catching them is rather an amusement than labor. The 
land, now rich, is everywhere underlaid with fine marl, and 
may be supplied by cheap water carriage with manures of all 
kinds. We have no stone or rock, no stiff lands, and little or 
no wet lands to contend with. No wonder the Indians chose 
it fora residence. If we had to live by manual labor, we 
would stick to the oyster-banks and fishing-grounds. 

Talking of oysters, reminds us that the Rappahannock is 
celebrated alike for the quality and quantity of its oysters. Our 
‘‘fundum” will some day pay a large revenue to the State. 
We observe that a State commissioner has already been exam- 
ining it, and has reported very favorably as to its present and 
prospective productiveness 

Fish of all varieties common to our latitude abound in the 
lower part of the river; and shad, herring, sturgeon, ale- 
wives, &c., up to the falls. The soil on the Rappahannock is 
generally light and sandy, better calculated for Indian corn 
than wheat: yet some of it contains sufficient clay, and is 
wheat as well as corn land, of the best quality. Wheat and 
corn are almost the only crops. It is not good grass land gen- 
erally. Such of it as produces grass well, is too productive 
in grain to be applied to grazing. The valley or river flat, 
including each side of the river, averages about three miles 
in width. It is all cleared and in cultivation. 

This valley has been becoming more and more healthy for 
the last thirty years. Bilious diseases are not more common 
on the river than in the forest. The brows of the first hills, 
some mile or two from the rivers, are now almost the only 
sickly situations in Eastern Virginia. The average length of 
human life, in this whole section, is quite as great as that of 
any other country. 

The most remarkable characteristic of this valley is the ab- 
sence of all great crimes. We do not remember to have heard 
or read of a single instance of wilful premeditated murder, 
committed on the flats of Rappahannock, nor indeed of any 
startling enormity whatever. Its history would furnish no 
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material for a modern novel, or a sensation paper or review at 
the North. We have no police reports, no calendar of crime, 
no gross ignorance, no destitution or starvation, no trades 
unions, no hungry mobs, no operatives out of employment, of 
houses and homes, of food, of fire and of raiment. There is 
nothing dramatic, nothing tragic or horrible in the tenor of 
human life. We have made the rash and entirely novel attempt 
to write about men’s good actions, instead of giving a darker 
hue to their crimes; to describe peace, plenty, abundance, 
contentment, good order, morality and piety. instead of taking 
our readers, like a Northern sensation editor, or French or 
English novelist, into dens of destitution and crime, into 
gambling hells, into cellars crowded with disease, infection, 
and poverty, into deep gloomy mines, wearisome factories, 
and starving cottages. ‘I'he public taste has become vitiated 
and depraved. It likes “to sup full with horrors” Those 
writers are most popular, those books, papers, and reviews, most 
read, which portray the dark and gloomy side of human na- 
ture. With us it has no dark or gloomy side. Weare obliged 
to say good things of our neighbors, because we know nothing 
bad of them. ‘The fashionable writers of the day must be 
hypochondriacs or vile defamers, or human nature around them 
is a very different thing from that to which we have been ac- 
customed. 

The defect of our society is, that it gets on so smoothly, so 
quietly, so comme t/ faut, that life almost stagnates into ennut 
et tedium vile. Readers accustomed to gloat over twenty 
murders a day, will hardly condescend to read ns, who have 
not a single crime or stirring tale of human suffering to re- 
late. Possibly, nay, probably, Mr. Reviewer, your readers be- 
long to a class who have as little taste for the horrible as we. 
Trusting to this, we are venturing to serve up an intellectual 
report, without those condiments of crime and poverty, con- 
sidered so indispensable by all the fashionable and popular 
writers of the day. 

There was a time, however, when, in this now quiet valley, 
human life was dramatic and tragic enough to gratify the ap- 
petite of the most gluttonous lover of the horrible. For most 
of the first forty years after the original settlement, war raged 
between the colonists and the Indians ; war, such as none 
but savages can wage, and none but men bent on extermina- 
tion can retaliate; war open and covert; war in the grain 
fieid, in the cottage, in the church, at the domestic fireside ; 
war in the midst of peace ; war by day and war by night; 
war against women and children, against the sick, the aged, 
the infant in the cradle, and against the strong and athletic; 
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war between individuals and between armies. And arson, 
and rapine, and cold deliberate murder, the concomitants of 
war, were everyday occurrences. The law required all men 
to keep guns, and powder, and shot; to go armed into their 
grain and tobacco fields; nay, always to go armed to the 
house of God. But neither history nor tradition has preserved 
the details of this gloomy period. The very names of half 
the Indian tribes engaged in these border feuds, are lost and 
forgotten. We rejoice that it is so. Men are not made better 
by reading graphic accounts of savage ferocity, diabolical re- 
venge, and unsparing cruelty. 

The hand of Providence has drawn the veil of oblivion over 
the dark deeds perpetrated by men maddened into monsters. 

On the south side of the Rappahannock, Mr. William Pratt’s 
farm and beautiful residence, Camden, lies, next below Mr. 
Lightfoot’s ; then Port Tobago, belonging to Mrs. White, and 
adjoining Liberty-hill, belonging to John T. Boutwell, Esq. 
On the opposite or King George side, lies the fine farm and 
improvements of Mrs. Tayloe and Carolinus Turner; the 
former called Oakenbrow, the latter Nausatico. This last is 
one of several fine estates belonging to Mr. Turner, on the 
river. Walsingham, the farm and residence of George Turner, 
Esq., opposite Port Royal, is where the first American Turner 
of this family settled. He made a tasteful and jndicious se- 
lection for his cis-Atlantic home. Next below Nausatico is 
the farm and dwelling of our old friend (not an old man), 
schoolmate, and connection, Fielding Lewis. He is the great- 
grand-nephew of Washington, and, in person, more like him 
than any man living, unless it be his father, Dangerfield Lewis, 
Esq., of Marmion, King George Co., Virginia. At Marmion, 
there is a fine portrait of Mr. Lewis’s grandmother, a sister of 
Washington. It is noble looking, and greatly resembles the 
portraits of the General. 

On the south side of the river we come to the Essex line. 
Richard Baylor’s extensive and fertile estate begins here. 
He owns here in a compact body some eight thousand acres 
of cultivated flat-land, of excellent quality; has besides, 
estates lower down the river ; and has purchased of late years 
Sandy Point on James river, a very large and valuable farm, 
being part of the Tetingden estate, the family-seat of the 
Lightfoots. Mr. Baylor has built a dwelling on the hills above 
his flats, such as becomes a man of his means. Bishop 
Meade, in his ‘‘Families of Virginia,” gives an interesting his- 
tory of the Baylor family. Mr. William Brooke, an aged and 
highly respected gentleman, owns Brooke’s Bank on the river, 
below his nephew, Mr. Baylor’sestates. In this vicinity are 
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the estates of Senator Hunter and Hon. M. R. Garnett. We 
need not tell the reader who they are, except to say they are 
estimable in their private relations, as they are distinguished in 
their public ones. Below this are the extensive and fertile 
estates of the Messrs. Waring, nephews of Mr. Richard Baylor. 
I knew their father well. He was my friend and classmate. I 
was also acquainted with their grandfather, the late Robert 
Payne Waring. He was the wealthiest land and slave holder, 
and (we thought) the best man, in Eastern Virginia. In this 
vicinity, on the river, lies Blandsfield, the venerable baronial 
mansion and estate of the Beverleys. We presume, from the 
name, indeed we have heard, it originally belonged to the Blands, 
a wealthy and distinguished James river family. The Beverleys 
probably acquired it by intermarriage with the Blands, for they 
(the Beverleys) are connected with most or all of the old James 
river families. Intermarriages, continued and repeated, be- 
tween members of the same family, or between families vari- 
ously and nearly related, have been long practised in Virginia. 
It is a popular notion, that such intermarriages exercise a 
deteriorating influence on their progeny, both physically and 
intellectually, Our observation has led us to the opposite 
conclusion. We breed animals in and in, to obtain and 
preserve a good race, and never cross the hound with the 
spaniel, the race horse with the Flemish mare, nor the game 
cock with the dunghill fowl, to improve the breeds. Crossing 
produces incongruities and deformities, and partial hybridism, 
for in England it is ascertained that after frequent crossing 
animals cease to breed. ‘The color and proportions of all 
wild animals, birds as well as beasts, are perfect, because 
they breed in and in. Domestic animals and domestic fowls 
are disproportioned in figure, awkward in movement, piebald, 
wall-eyed. Chickens are spotted, speckled in color, and devoid 
of all character and uniformity, because of the conjunction 
of incoherent and incongruous breeds or races. The Roman 
patricians were the purest, the noblest, the greatest of men, 
until they blended by intermarriages with the wealthy plebe- 
ians, After this, their lofty pride and courage, and their 
talent for command, were gone. They had sold nobility for 
money, and, true to the terms of the compact, the Roman 
senators, their descendants, became usurers, instead of war- 
riors. The plebeian class lost, at the same time, their loyalty 
and courage, and gained nothing by substituting misers for 
heroes, as masters, nothing by erecting an aristocracy of money 
in place of an aristocracy of virtue, courage, and family. 
‘**T'is better to fall before the lion than the wolf—better to have 
a master with a sword by his side than one witha quill behind 
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his ear.” So long as private property is permitted, there must 
be an aristocracy ; for wealth is power and distinction. We 
have Hebrew practices and authority for our theory ; in Tobit, 
iv. 12, we find these words: 

“Chiefly take a wife of the seed of thy fathers, and take not a strange 
woman to wife, which is not of thy fathers’ tribe, for we are the children of the 
prophets, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Remember, my son, that our fa- 
thers from the beginning, even that they all married wives of their own kindred, 
and were blessed in their children, and their seed shall inherit the land.” 

The North sees and complains of its codfish nobility, which, 
with its multitudinous crossings of blood, is not half so 
respectable as Virginia’s old colonial baronage, who, like all 
hereditary nobility, were, from their limited number, of neces- 
sity continually breeding in and in. We do not know how far 
this was the case with the Beverleys. We do know that, 
without their wealth and without their high English connec- 
tion, their talents and courage would have sufficed to have 
gained them distinction in the colony. 

Col. William Beverley, a lineal descendant of the celebra- 
ted Beverley, the clerk of the House of Burgesses, who was 
so long and so unjustly persecuted for his patriotic and per- 
tinacious refusal to deliver the journal of the House of Bur- 
gesses to the Governor and Council, now owns and occupies 
Blandsfield. The early historian of Virginia, Beverley, was 
also an ancestor of Col. Beverley. 

We will now return to the north side of the river, and take 
a stride from Mr. Fielding Lewis's to the “‘ guondam” town of 
Leeds. Much of interesting historical assuciation, no doubt, 
intervenes, but we have neither time nor means to exhume 
and expose it. Leeds was established in 1742, two years 
before Port Royal. It was at first a place of much promise, 
grew rapidly, and was distinguished for its tobacco trade and 
its races, at which most of the wealth and fashion of Vir 
ginia annually assembled. When we studied geography, 
(Morse’s), which wasn’t so very long ago, Leeds was evumer- 
ated as one of the big towns of Virginia. Now, Marius might 
philosophize amid its ruins (if he could find them), and, but 
for the splendid corn that grows where ‘“ Leeds was !” another 
Ossian might memorize its decay. 

The trustees for laying it out, selling the lots, &c., were all 
and each of that landed aristocracy who ruled Virginia, 
despite of King, Parliament, and Protector. They lived ** few 
and far between,” because their great landed domain inter- 
cepted and prevented contiguity. ‘The statutes of the colony, 
which they alone enacted, recognised them asa distinct, privi- 
leged class, who were exempted, on account of their degree, 
from those corpereal punishments to which ordinary people were 
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subjected. They resembled the patricians of Rome, more 
_ than the halfway nobility of modern England. Like those patri- 

cians they had, practically, no king or other superior above 
them, and, like them, they were heads of great social circles that 
depended on and revolved around them. They had each a large | 
retinue of slaves, white apprentice servants, freedmen and poor 
dependants or clients. Like the Barons of Runnymede, if not 
kings, they felt themselves the peers of royalty. Born and 
trained for command, they made excellent rulers, because they 
had been educated_for that purpose. A shoe-shop or an attor- 
ney’s office is now deemed the true school ‘of statesmanship, 
“Oredat Judeus Apella, non ego!” Jack-Cadeism is learned 
in such schools of polities, and Jack-Cadeism is rampant already 
in Massachusetts, and about to sing out— 

‘ When Adam delved and Eve spun, 
Where was then the gentleman ?” 

as prelude to its agrarian projects. ‘It will not, and it can- 
not come to good !” 

The names of the Leeds trustees were—Thomas Lee, 
Esq., Charles Carter, Thomas Turner, Daniel McCarty, Harry 
Turner, Maximilian Robinson, and Nicholas Smith, gentlemen. 

This is the same Thomas Turner, of Walsingham, and the 
same Charles Carter, of Cleave, who were appointed two years 
after, as trustees for laying out Port Royal. They were taken 
from the opposite side of the river, and from another county, as 
trustees in the latter case, and carried nearly thirty miles 
below to lay out Leedstown. o we find Mann Page, from 
Spottsylvania, appointed as atrustee for Falmouth, in King 
George. None but large landholders, who were well informed, 
were then appointed to office. The Leeds trustee, Harry 'ur- 
ner, was brother or father of Thomas Turner. One of them mar- 
ried a Miss Smith, and thereby acquired Smith’s Mount, a fine 
farm near Leeds. 

The Lee mentioned as one of the trustees, was a member 
of the Stradford family of Lees, so distinguished in history. 
Nicholas Smith was a descendant of a wealthy old Gloucester 
family, and an ancestor of the present Lieutenant William T. 
Smith. It is curious and agreeable to trace families from their 
early settlement on James and York rivers, and in Middlesex 
and Gloacester, up the Northern Neck, to the mountains, and 
finally to the south and west, and to the Pacific. Bishop 
Meade’s list of vestrymen enables us, in a great measure, to 
effect this. This is true history, the more interesting, because 
it treats of men more like ourselves, than heroes and kings, 
the usual “‘dramatis persone” of the historian. 

Social history is generally felt to be a desideratum, and 
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many pens, both in Europe and America, are being employed 
in attempts to supply the deficiency. But materials are wo- 
fully wanting, and fires, and the negligence of individuals, are 
daily consigning to destruction valuable family papers that 
would shed light on this mosé useful and interesting branch 
of history. The compilers of the Pictorial History of Eng- 
land have attempted to add social to political history, but 
have evinced neither research, industry, taste nor judgment, in 
their feeble effort. In truth it should be kept separate from 
general history, for it is a tangled web; sufficient for the 
research and ingenuity of any one mind. 

Just back of Leedstown, on the narrow tableland that 
here intervenes, is one of the best county neighborhoods in all 
Virginia. It is classic ground, too, for it overlooks the birth- 
place of Washington, and is the land of the Lees, and many 
other distinguished Revolutionary worthies. Westmoreland 
has been truly called the cradle of the Revolution, not only 
on account of the great men whom she furnished, but on 
account of her early and decided action in behalf of revolu- 
tion. We regret that we cannot stop and tarry with cur 
friends in this pleasant and classic neighborhood, but we have 
much work before us in the valley which we have chosen as 
our theme, and little time or space in which to complete it. 
However, our pen, ‘‘ acguirit vires eundo,” and after getting 
down the Rappahannock, we contemplate a trip up the Bay, 
up the Potomace, across the valley to the ‘ Ultima Thale” of 
the grant to Lord Fairfax. We will visit our friends about the 
birthplace of Washington, and linger with them as we ascend 
the Potomac. This will be as author. In the meantime, we 
intend to see them in propria persone, and would modestly 
suggest that they have, as usual, plenty of fish, oysters, 
and wild fowl for the man, and ransack all the old drawers, 
cuddies, and garrets, to find papers for the author. 

The site of Leedstown was first in Lancaster county ; then 
in Rappahannock county, which was cut off from Lancaster ; 
next in Richmond county ; then in King George, which was 
cut off from Richmond, and finally its ashes reposed in West- 
moreland, the cradle of liberty, and birthplace of Washington. 

Above, and adjoining Tappahannock, lies the farm of Dr. 
Roane. Bishop Meade has given us no account of the Roane 
family, because, we presume, they make no figure in the an- 
nals of the Episcopal church. They were very early settlers. 
The first we hear of them is in the counties of Hanover and 
King William. A member of the family told us that they 
were conspicuous actors in Bacon’s rebelliun. The history of 
this rebellion is rather dim and indistinct, but taking Burke’s 
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account of it, who seems himself to have been one of those 
early democrats who confounded treason and patriotism as one 
and the same thing, and is the apologist and eulogist of Bacon, 
taking even his account, we think Bacon was half filibuster, 
half Jack Cade. He slew the Indians, “ hip and thigh,” just 
as Moses and Joshua slew the Canaanites, simply because they 
were Indians ; and then marched upon Jamestown, because 
he had nothing else to do, but with as little definite object in view 
as Jack Cade, when he boasted that “ he would graze his pal- 
frey in Cheapside.” We shall not attempt to rescue from a 
well-merited oblivion the valiant deeds enacted by the Roanes 
in this half-mythical siege, but have no doubt they were as 
brave as either Ajax, and as irascible as Achilles. 

In the first notice we meet of them in history, we find them 
in a position as honorable and distinguished as that of the 
English Barons at Runnymede—like them, striking a first 
great blow for liberty, not because they thought themselves 
the equals, but because they felt themselves the superiors of 
other peuple. Never was the struggle for liberty or independ- 
ence begun, except by aristocrats ; for to them alone are the 
fetters of despotism galling and oppressive. But when a La 
Fayette, or a Washington, has opened the way for the rabble, 
and given them a taste for the sweet abandon of licentious- 
ness, they turn upon their liberators, abuse them, ostracize 
them, put their own creatures into all high places, expel re- 
ligion, threaten property, and erect altars to Peter Porcupine, 
or ‘Tom Paine, or the Guddess of Reason. But it is only the 
voleanic throes and eruptions of revolution that can keep 
society ‘‘ bottom upward.” Subsidence and stratification are 
natural, healthful, regenerative processes, in the social or po- 
litical body. Already men, and men’s memories, are ascend- 
ing or subsiding to their natural positions. Great men are 
selected for high positions, as well in France as in America. 
The worship of Tom Paine, Peter Poreupine, and the Goddess 
of Reason, has ceased; and nobody traduces the memory of 
Washington and La Fayette, except Mr. Garrison’s Massachu- 
setts free negroes, and his masculine women and feminine 
men. ‘The specific gravity of the masses is fast restoring them 
to their true place, as the substratum of the social edifice. 
Like Richard Cromwell, tired of playing the sovereign, a part 
for which they are unfitted, as well by birth as education, they 
have abdicated, and instead of ruling, are content to follow 
their rulers, by King Caucus appointed. But we don’t mean 
to be read out of the great Democratic party, which we have 
stuck to ever since our boyhood, through good report and 
through evil report, in its prosperity and in its adversity, and 
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which we mean hereafter to stick to. It is a sensible, practi- 
cal party, that adapts its principles, of which it has plenty, 
and its measures, to the exigencies of the occasion—that is, 
radical and revolutionary, when revolution is needed, and vigi- 
lant, rigid, and conservative, when the rational and just ob- 
jects of revolution have been attained. We were radical when 
young, and so was the party. The advance of age, and ma- 
turer judgment, have made us conservative, and we find that 
the Democratic party is becoming quite as conservative as we. 

To return to the Roanes. We find two of them, Thomas 
Roane and W. Roane, signers of articles of association entered 
into by some hundred and ten gentlemen of the Northern Neck, 
binding themselves to stand by each other in resisting the exe- 
cution of the Stamp Act, at all hazards, and denying the right 
of the British Parliament to tax the colonists. It was written 
by Richard Henry Lee, of Westmoreland county, who signs 
it first. It is dated February 27th, 1766, more than ten years 
before the Declaration of independence. Of itself, it initiated 
revolution ; so that we find the Northern Neck and Rappa- 
hannock Valley striking a blow for independence, ten years 
before independence was formally and nationally declared. It 
is a much better written paper than the after Declaration of 
Independence, for it expresses in few but well selected appro- 
priate words, the firm resolves and purposes of brave and en- 
lightened men, without any of the Bombastes Furioso, Jaco- 
binical, false, fallacious, and puerile stuff about human 
equality and the rights of man. They were practical men, 
satisfied to redress the wrongs inflicted on themselves, and to 
leave posterity, “all the world and the rest of mankind,” to 
attend to their own affairs, as occasion might require and cir- 
cumstances permit. 

They published no new system of political and social phi- 
losophy, as a panacea for all of humanity. The world hadn’t 
then gone clean daft mad, as it did soon thereafter. 

The “ spirit of universal emancipation” had not been in- 
voked. Brave, grim-visaged men then ruled a world, which 
has since been committed to the care of too tender-hearted old 
maids, and crazy ‘“ rose-water” philanthropists. The paper to 
which we have referred will be found in the appendix to the 
2d volume of Bishop Meade’s work, page 434. 

The Roanes were zealous, active Whigs, during the Revolu- 
tion. ‘The family have been gencrally talented, and all, we 
believe, decided Democrats. Among its distinguished mem- 
bers were Judge Spencer Roandé, of the Court of Appeals, of 
Virginia ; his son, the late Hon. Wm. H. Roane, a senator 
of the United States ; Hon. John Roane deceased, long a member 
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of Congress from the King William district, and his son, Hon. 
John Roane, afterward a representative from the same dis- 
trict, but for many years past a resident of Washington. A 
branch of the family removed to Tennessee. One became 
Governor of that State, and another a very learned physician 
of Nashville. Our mutual and accomplished friend, Mr. Ed- 
itor, A. Roane, of Washington, is of this branch. We wish 
that he would more frequently adorn your Review with his 
learned and polished contributions. 

By furnishing incorrect information to Bishop Meade, in 
tracing the genealogy of the Brockenbrough family, we cheat- 
ed our friend and connection,* Hon. John Roane, out of a 
grandfather. We wrote that “‘ Newman Brockenbrough, 
brother of the celebrated Tory, Austin Brockenbrough, was 
childless.” We were mistaken. He had one daughter, who 
married the Hon. John Roane, Sen., and was the mother of 
the present John Roane, of Washington. William Brocken- 
brough, the father of the celebrated Tory of Newman, and of 
Dr. John Brockenbrough, is one of the signers of the association 
above mentioned. His son, Dr. John Brockenbrough, married 
a Miss Roane, sister of Hon. John Roane, theelder. From this 
marriage are descended all the Brockenbroughs who have at- 
tained distinction in Virginia. This family originally settled in 
the valley of Rappahannock,and many of them still reside in it. 

A most worthy member of it, Dr. Austin Brockenbrough, of 
Tappahannock, died very recently. He was one of the few 
remaining links connecting the gentlemen of the old school 
with those of the present day. He left great wealth, to be di- 
vided among his numerous and highly respected descendants. 

The village of Tappahannock is the county seat of Essex. 
It is handsomely situated on the Rappahannock, where the 
river is more than a mile wide, and, navigable for ships. It 
has much improved recently, and contains, we believe, a popu- 
lation of about five hundred. It is as well situated for for- 
eign trade as any other point on the waters of the Chesapeake, 
and must become a considerable town when connected with 
the Great West by railroads. The wealth of the valley of 
Rappahannock, and its rich oyster banks and fisheries, render 
this connection wllimately inevitable. We cannot go the 
length of Mr. Barwell’s theory, however ably sustained. Rail- 
roads without breaks are to agricultural countries, and to 
countries producing only the raw material for manufactures, 
exhausting cathartics, and render them tributary to the man- 
ufacturing nations with which they deal. European trade is 
an unmitigated evil, first, because the skillful labor of Europe 
is thereby twice as well paid as the coarse, common labor of 
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America, for which it is exchanged ; and secondly, because a 
people engaged in producing the mere raw material, can never 
be more than half civilized. That people which practises most 
of the useful arts and industrial avocations, is most civilized ; 
that which practises fewest, the least civilized. The whole 
object and end of European trade is to enable us of America, 
like savage princes, to enjoy the products of art without be- 
coming artists ourselves ; to exchange two hours of our coarse 
labor for one hour of their skillful labor. It makes us slaves, 
for the essence of slavery is to be deprived of part of the re- 
sults of one’s labor. It makes us dolts, for it relieves us from 
the necessity of combining intéllectual labor with mere physi- 
cal labor. It makes us dependants, because, like children, we 
have not learned to supply our own wants and necessities— 
except by this exchange of eur “ handwork” for European 
“ headwork.” Those two dunderheads, Say and Adam 
Smith, both hold our theory. Say inveighs against the export 
of the raw material—which is really advocating the protective 
system; and Adam Smith shows how breaks, or what is the 
same thing, difficulty of access, will occasion the growth of 
arts and manufactures. Our apology for citing these, or any 
other of the free-trade political economists, as authority, is to 
convince our old fogy readers, if any we have, who still rev- 
erence their oft-refuted absurdities and contradictions. This 
old school of economists had no knowledge whatever of the 
relations of labor and capital : hence, they were all abolitionists, 
in theory, if not in fact, and should be consigned to the flames. 

Breaks benefit towns and villages, just as they do nations, 
that is, such towns, villages, and nations, as have not acquired 
sufficient skill and capital to enter into competition with the 
markets of the world. Richmond needs them as yet, and 
should have them. She shouid be the terminus of our railroad 
system until she is strong enough to stand alone and defy 
competition. Our present railroads, too, should be close mo- 
nopolies, until the wealth of the West pours in, to support and 
require more roads. ‘Then, and not till then, should railroads 
pierce the Rappahannock valley. 

There is not a mother, white, negro, or Indian, in all Amer- 
ica, who is not perfect master of political economy, or rather 
of social economy, within her own sphere of action ; not a 
scholar, philosopher, or statesman, in the world, who compre- 
hends, or ever will comprehend, its true, national, political, and 
world-wide applications ; yet the principles of the science are 
identically alike with the mother and the statesman. Protect, 
nurse, the child, nation, or community, until it is old enough, big 
enough, smart enough, skillful enough, to take care of itself, to 
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compete with the world ; then, and not till then, it is fitted for 
the war of the wits; then, turn it loose, to cheat ‘all man- 
kind and the rest of the world.” A mother knows when, and 
how long, to practise the protective system, and when to send 
out the sharp youth to practise free trade, or the war of the 
wits system. Free trade, and protection, are equally true ; 
the practical pathologist, and the sagacious, instinctive mother 
(woman’s instincts never err), only know when to apply the 
one, when the other. We have long since learned that there 
is nothing so very true ; at least, no truths which the human 
mind can comprehend and follow out, in all their ramifications, 
and to their whole extent. Hence, all systems of philosophy 
are of necessity false; and hence, we intend, when we have 
leisure and sufficient encouragement, to write a treatise on 
** Moral Pathology.” Don’t, dear reader, get scared at pathol- 
ogy. It is not a new-fangled term, like “ sociology” and 
* exploitation.” Any Doctor will tell you what it means, in 
medica] practice, and you will then be able to make a pretty 
good guess as to what we mean by it. 

We beg pardon of you, Mr. Reviewer, for this indulgence 
in our besetting sin (of running off into philosophical specula- 
tion, no matter what the occasion, or who our auditors), and 
of you, my T'appahannock friends, for my seeming neglect— 
but only seeming, for we were trying to show you there was 
“a good time coming.” Not wishing to extend this essay be- 
yond a readable length, we make our bow to the reader, and to 
Tappahannock—for the present. 





ART. I.—THE NATIONAL METROPOLIS. 


WHAT IT IS, AND HOW THE AFFAIRS OF THE NATION ARE MAN- 
AGED, IN THE AGGREGATE, AND IN THE DETAIL. 


We gather together, in one view, a series of papers which were prepared for 
us, about fifteen months since, by a gentleman well cognizant of all the ramifi- 
eations of Washington life, and entirely competent to speak from habits of 
close observation, in regard to many of its most striking peculiarities. 

Those who have resided, as we have for several years, in the National Capital, 
cannot fail to recognize the truthfulness of most of the pictures and portraits 
presented, and will be in no danger, at the same time, of confounding the 
exerescences which have been suffered to form themselves upon its surface, with 
that undoubtedly refined, polished, intelligent, and virtuous society, which, in 
the back-ground and unobtrusive, exists there, and has once only to be enjoyed, 
never afterwards to be forgotten. : 

From such, in every part of the District, we expect no condemnation of 
our author's sketches, but believe rather that they will concur with us, in thinking, 
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they may subserve a useful! purpose, in holding up to publie view, and, per- 
haps, correction, polished villany, unprincipled charlatanry, degrading sub- 
eerviency, and all of the other evidences which are presenting themselves, of a 
corrupted court. 

Mingled with our peculiar recollections of the District are so many pleasant 
memories, so many cherished associations, we would have never to perish, 
that, despite of the shadows which have their place, we cannot, and desire not, 
soon to forget it. How much, too, of our social and domestic life has concen- 
tred there! Alas !—[{Eprror. 


Waar ts Wasuinocron City?—As aggregations of men 
assemble themselves together in cities, their corporate charac- 
ter is necessarily determined by the predominent pursuits of 
the population. Thus: the city of New-Orleans deals chiefly 
in the great staples of the South and West; hence, the talk of 
her merchants is of the rise and fall of cotton, and pork, and 
of the rivers which bring those products to market. Leeds 
and Manchester depend upon manufactures ; hence, they side 
in politics with their Republican cousins and customers. 
They also drug a large per-centage of their children to death 
annually, because landanum aad its compounds are cheaper 
than food or hired nurses. At Nantucket the people talk 
whalebone, blubber, icebergs, and harpoons, exclusively. 
The dwellers at Key West, and on the coast of Cornwall, 
innocently interest themselves in speculations upon the wreck- 
crop. They will discourse of a stranded vessel with as much 
calmness as a sargeon of a fractured cranium, or an attorney 
of the profits of an impending administration. 

And so the city of Washington has its peculiar interests. 
Notwithstanding its founders incladed in their plans a grand 
design of bringing the trade and waters of the Ohio into the 
ports of the Potomac, yet is the spacious canal which traverses 
the city but a long lagoon into which the tide ebbs and flows. 
Besides bringing pine wood, Cumberland coal, and agues— 
making an admirable sewer, and requiring a considerable 
expenditure of public money to bridge it at numerous points— 
we are not aware that the canal is in any other manner 
valuable to the city. The chant of the seaman is never heard 
upon its wharves; the swift gondola does not glide upon its 
surface ; and, except that its turbid bed may be sometimes 
dragged for a missing Congressman, it sleeps away its ig- 
noble existence in monotonous insignificance. 

Pennsyivania Avenue.—This is the Wall-street of Wash- 
ington. Here the chances of office become the theme and 
staple of speculation. Upon this Bourse and Exchange, Ad- 
ministration stock represents ‘consols,” while that of the 
numerous aspirants for the succession bob feverishly up and 
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down the “ fancies.” Here, Pierce may have run up, under 
a leader from the Richmond Enquirer, or receded with a tele- 
graph from Kansas. The nomination of Fillmore may have 
caused inquiries after Know-Nothing scrip; while Fremont, 
put upon the market with no buyers, soared far above par, but 
ran rapidly just as far below his original figure. Here, the 
bulls and bears “ growl and fight” over the reciprocity treaty 
—the Mexican indemnity, or the Texas debt—the Capitol 
Extension, the Deficiency bill, or the Public Printing—these 
last the eflluvium Nili* of the citizens. 

Ciry Prxorerty.—In like manner, the price of property in 
the city depends upon politics. Its assessed values represent 
the stalactytic concretions of the Federal Treasury, ab urbe 
condita—subsisting upon the Government as the mistletoe 
upon the oak—-the adoration of the Federal Union assumes an 
intensity unknown elsewhere. The value of property in the 
city depends as much upon the permanence of the Union, as 
that of a Dutch city does upon the integrity of the national 
dike. So, just as the hard frost, which destroyed the dike 
vermin and saved Holland from inundation, relieved the 
anxieties of that nation, the Compromise of 1850 yave a new 
lease to the Confederacy, and greatly increased the value of 
property in Washington. With the same prudent regard for 
the main chance, the people bear without regret their 
anomalous exclusion from Federal suffrage or representation. 
They deem it better to rely upon the favor of Congress as 
their locai legislature, than to insist upon having a repre- 
sentative in that body. And they have reaped as substantial 
advantage from this as Canada has from continuing in colonial 
dependence upon England. 

Potrrics 1n Wasnincron.—It is thus that streets have been 
opened and lighted ; public squares planted in shrubbery and 
enclosed with iron ; public edifices erected; bridges built; 
sewers opened; an expensive aqueduct ordered ; besides a 
thousand minor works, necessary to the comfort of the inhabit- 
ants. Besides this, the corporation has been aided or relieved 
of its subscription to the eanal, and, perhaps, of other unpro- 
ductive enterprises. We are not prepared to say that this is 
not a wise exchange of right of special representation, for the 
substantial advantage of a general guardianship. It is true, 
that some of these advantages have been neutralized of late by 
the fashion, to which we shail hereafter advert, of holding a 





* The rise of the Nile fills all Egypt with delight. “ When the river riseth,” 
says Pococke, “to seventeen cubits, the Egyptians make great rejoicings, and 
ery out, ‘ Wafaa, Allah! God has given all we wanted.’ ” 
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moot canvass for the presidency. For when these municipal 
elections are adverse to the representative majority, Congress is 
very little inclined to favor measures recommended by the 
council. Hence, it is usual to apprehend a very “dry year” 
with a Democratic council, and a Know-Nothing Congress, or 
vice versa. 

Ersnotocy or Wasnineton.—As the population of other 
cities has been attracted by peculiar inducements, much of 
that which originally settled our Federal Metropolis was 
transferred with the archives and offices of the National Ad- 
ministration from the seat of Continental Government. Upon 
this foundation arose its present numbers. This population 
represents every party which has existed from the origin of the 
Government. Each Administration has brought its retainers; 
and they have remained, either because unable to get away, or 
because they hope upon some change to regain the places 
from which they may have been evicted—or better ones. 
Thus, the followers of the Adamses were superseded by those of 
Jefferson and Jackson, those of Polk by those of Taylor, and 
soon. ‘Thus may be found the types of every opinion, from 
the powdered aristocracy of the Federal regime, to the most 
insane disciple of a manifest destiny. The overthrow of the 
United States Bank, and the repeal of the Sedition law, have 
their advocates; while their compatriot antagonists look for 
the second coming of Biddle for the financial redemption of the 
Republic. The higher law has its worshipers, and the highest 
tariff, those who are ready to certify that measure to be a 
panacea for all political evils. Of course, many content them- 
selves with their salaries without betraying any interest in 
any party or principle whatever. The extremes of opinion, 
however, to which we have adverted, rarely ¢«ppear after the 
first generation ; afterward, the mental conformation yields 
to surrounding influences, and becomes acclimated. The bold 
exponents of opinion to whom we have referred—boulders 
torn from their natural position by the convulsions of party— 
the general disintegration and detritus—have produced in their 
descendants a soil fruitful of office-holders. The Federal 
family has intermarried with the Democratic family—the 
fire-eater with the submissionist—until a complete amalgam, 
physical and political, has been the result. ‘The necessity of 
depending upon salary for subsistence, and the extreme dif_i- 
culty of retaining any official situation, without some flexi- 
bility of opinion, has established a system which renders the 
official incumbent comparatively safe from the storms of state ; 
just as some birds, in regions subject to the visitation of the 
hurricane, secure their nests in such a manner that they may 
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be turned topsy-turvy without injury to the occupant. Let us 
trace this indispensable system somewhat in detail. 

Aprrointep to Orrice.—Some fine morning, the Hon. Mr. 
Somerset informs one of his political supporters, that he has 
received a cabinet appointment, and tenders him a bureau. 
The friend, transported with the proposal, gives up whatsoever 
of business or expectation he may have, and removes with his 
family to the seat of Government. Perhaps, before his salary 
has waxed and waned in its third quarter, his patron places 
himself in the opposition, or is translated to some _ better 
station. Upon one pretence or another, his chief of bureau is 
compelled to abdicate. He retires, fully believing that, 
unless the entries upon the books are made in a manner intro- 
duced by himself, the Government must come to an end. He, 
therefore, awaits with confidence either an explosion of the 
department, or his own recall as the only thing which can 
prevent it. 

Tue Resu.t.—Meantime, his wife and daughters have 
resorted to that common house refuge—they keep a boarding- 
house. ‘The decapitated head of the bureau dwindles into a 
little old, thread-bare person, employed in awaiting the restora- 
tion of ‘* sound principles,” and writing up the books of some 
restaurant or livery stable, gone into liquidation. Fortunately, 
the sour grapes eaten by the parent, do not set on edge the 
political teeth of their children. 

Tue Coneressiona Pace.—The mamma and sisters recom- 
mend the sons to members of Congress, and in due time they 
are attached to the public teat as pages of the House or 
Senate. ‘Thus, they learn to smoke furtive cigars and drink 
contraband liquor in Committee rooms. Then they fold and 
direct documents, and are included in that generous extra- 
allowance bill, whereby for doing forty dollars of work the 
employé sometimes receives two hundred dollars by way of 
gratuity. This illogical bill makes the principle exceed the 
incident. In this responsible station the page takes his first 
lessons in political commerce. His parents—at least his 
material progenitors—have suffered enough from the ambitions 
and selfishness of the great to regard patriotism as unqualified 
gammon. ‘These experienced people have been near enough 
the grand painting exhibited for the admiration of the public, 
to find it colors gaudy, and its canvas coarse. They have 
waited upon the Levites, and know that the fine flour, and the 
fatted sacrifice supposed to smoke upon the altar and propiti- 
ate benign influences, do in fact gladden the stomachs of the 
political priesthood, who minister in the federal temple. 
Man is a philosophical as well as an imitative animal. The 
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subordinates analyze the system of their superior, and apply it 
to their own humble advantage. 

So when the mother smooths down the shirt collar of the 
little page, and dismisses him with an affectionate kiss, to his 
destiny of living always upon the Government, we may sup- 
pose that she embarrasses him with no Spartan injunction, to 
return victorious or return no more; she, perhaps, whispers 
into his ear some such practical admonition as that of Dame 
Lobkins: rather to rely upon making his way by “‘ insinua- 
tion than bluster.” So the page manifests just enough of the 
partisan to comply with the existing pressure, but not enough 
to render him incorrigible of conversion. Thus, they aro 
trained early to ride in the ring of party, without losing their 
equilibrium, or being unhorsed by any casualty whatever. 

Famity Connections.—It is natural that this law of self- 
preservation should organize a sort of mutual assurance, the 
members of which are never in danger of being wholly out of 
employ. The ancestors of the present commuuity have ‘* come 
in,” under the various political ‘‘ conquerors.” They have 
been fixed together by common friendships, debts, and inter- 
marriages. ‘I'hey have been reciprocally sureties for the 
forthcoming of each other’s furniture, when in some dark 
withdrawal, and eclipse of the rays of patronage, the relentless 
landiord has distrained for rent in arrear. They have been 
taught the hollow mockery of promised office, and the deplora- 
ble instability of administration favor. They make a covenant 
to sustain each other. One family has been Democratic since 
the days of Burr and Jefierson, another had a Federal grand- 
father, and has come down as an heir-loom, to the opposition, 
under every alias. These families have intermarried. It 
being the fashion, in the Metropolis, to name the children 
after distinguished statesmen, this composite family has its 
John Quineys, duly relieved by its equivalent, Andrew Jack- 
sons, and its budding Harrisons neutralized by juvenile Polks. 
A change of administration occurs. Instantly the appropriate 
influences are brought to bear upon those branches of the 
genealogical tree, in the ascendancy. By a minor movement 
the opposition tone is resolved into the dominant chord. As 
for the Jacksons and Polks—like the young lady in the song— 


“Their lips are now forbid to speak 
That once familiar word.” 


You hear nothing but William Henrys and John Quincys. 
But do not suppose that the anonymous young gentlemen 
are forgotten. By no means, ‘Those who coincide with 
the Administration demand office or promotion. They are no 
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sooner in than they provide, under various pretensions, for 
their relations, who have been running on the other line. 
Like the gentleman in the Arabian tale, whe cbtained admis- 
sion into the hospitable house of Ali Baba, they only await a 
suitable rnoment to introduce the other gentlemen in the jars, 
who are biding their time in the court-yard. Upon any 
change of political programme, the operation is reversed. But 
as the spitdog of Munchausen was never thrown out of the 
chase, because he only exchanged a set of tired legs for 
fresh ones, so one of these families, judiciously compounded, 
can never be thrown out of office. Its power increases with 
every generation, until it acquires such a hold upon all of the 
political parties that it becomes an established institution, 
and can no more be overthrown than the Coast Survey. It 
was thus, we are told, the provident landholders of England 
preserved their estates during the civil wars. The father 
took one side, the son another, and the family estate, though 
often forfeited, always vested in an orthodox heir. 

Distress Ciamms.—Often, however, an office-holder has no 
such resources. He must then depend upon his own ingenuity. 
It is no uncommon thing to appeal, in such a case, to the 
humanity of the new incumbent who dispenses the patronage 
of the department. This may be done thus: The lady of 
the postscript appears before the Secretary in deep mourning, 
except her white handkerchief, which she keeps steadily to 
her eyes; she is accompanied by her own nursery, strength- 
ened by suitable extracts from that of any sympathetic friend. 
These children are neatly dressed, and ostentatiously mended ; 
their faces are washed and their heads combed, until each 
looks like a nice little butter-print, just out of some mount- 
ain-spring house. The lady, with a voice broken by sobs, 
tells the story of her troubles, and sometimes succeeds in 
obtaining a pardon for her unlucky spouse upon condition that 
he reforms into the ranks of the orthodox. The miserable 
official takes the bounty with as much alacrity as Caddie 
Headrigg, and is willing, with that misguided rebel, ‘“ to 
drink the king’s health into the bargain, if the ale’s gude.” 
Perhaps, when this triumph has been achieved, some competi- 
tor, clad in recommendations like a coat-of-mail, and repre- 
senting also that clamorous constituency, a wife and children 
with threadbare clothes and exasperated appetites, may be 
even then ravening in the ante-chamber for the office of the 
postscript. 

Yet, who can blame them, hapless people? Left on a 
desert shore by the treachery or bad navigation of some politi- 
cal commander, they have no supplies or means of escape. 
VOL. I.—=NO, IV. 3 
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Must they not then construct a raft of any materials that offer ? 
What else can they do? ‘They have no alternative except to 
seek office and retain it by the most assiduous means. These 
wrecked mariners seize upon every floating scrap of patronage, 
and cling the tighter with every wave that threatens to wash 
them off. It is true, the necessities of this condition nurture 
much that is base and despicable. The chief oflices in the 
departments are often sought with a disgraceful degree of 
solicitation. Then, as the robes of servility are always lined 
with arrogance, the new incumbent has but to change them, 
and he becomes as tyrannical as an Austrian. ‘Then the 
underlings of office seek to ingratiate themselves in his favor 
by flattery. This system of brow-beating, eaves-dropping, 
and slander, inseparable from party appointment, renders the 
position of respectable subordinates very miserable, and causes 
the poor clerk, who possesses the spirit of a gentleman, or who 
is conscious of any flaw in his political antecedents, to live in 
as much fear of the ‘* yellow cover” which encloses his dis- 
missal, as of the premonitory symptoms of yellow fever, if he 
lived within the range of that epidemic. 

PreswentiaL Campaicn.—-The nominee being announced, 
the Metropolitan orator does not omit to italicize his own par- 
ticular influence, in producing the nomination, which he rather 
intimates could not have been brought about without it. To 
be sure some other hundred orators are at the same moment 
claiming the same merit elsewhere. The oration concludes 
with a confident enumeration of the States which are to “ go 
for * the nominee, and he is elected by immense acclamation. 
To this flattering demonstration, the nominee or his represent- 
ative replies from the balcony, supported by a staff of friends, 
and all the ladies about the hotel. At the close of each sen- 
tence the applause is loud and uncontrollable, when he closes 
his speech with a profusion of bows, and backs into the parlor 
windows ; any stranger to our institutions would suppose the 
election decided, and nothing necessary except a formal count 
of the ballots. The same thing will, however, take place in 
a few nights, at some other hotel; there will be the same 
brass band, the same acclamation, the same attendant crowd 
—indeed little will be changed except the orators and the tar 
barrels. 

Avuxiuiary Ciuss.—But the moot contest commences in 
earnest. The city partisans form their auxiliary clubs. They 
correspond in every particular with the national committees, 
formed by the great parties contending for the federal adminis- 
tration. There is generally a club for each State, the place 
of meeting whereof is indicated at night by a transparency of 
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oiled paper. These clubs elect presidents and secretaries, ap- 
point committees and ‘adopt the rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives,” for their government. They assess a campaign 
fund upon the helpless clubs, and clapping the blunderbuss of 
removal at their breasts, demand its payment. ‘The wife of 
the clerk denies herself a gown, the children wear their winter 
clothes deep into the summer, the market basket is lighter for 
a few days, and the tax is paid. ‘Those higher in station are 
approached with more circumspection, but with equal success. 
The great bankers, hopeful of future deposits, reverse the 
scriptural injunction, and give in the presence of as many 
witnesses as possible. The contractor parts with a part of his 
gains as a guarantee against the annulment of his contract. 
Perhaps his partner may be effecting a similar insurance at the 
office of some other association. Who knows ? 
Cot.ections.—With the funds thus collected, the associa- 
tion proceeds to adopt and publish the most efficient campaign 
documents. ‘These are circulated under the imitation frank of 
members of Congress. An extensive correspondence is opened 
with every section of the Union, and very soon assvciations 
are in receipt of confidential communications. Upon these the 
members look very mysterious—talk with great convictions of 
“ our majorities in Schoharie or Plaquemine,” and, being met 
by a diametrical contradiction from some political antagonist 
who has received an equally confidential communication upon 
the same point, these communications become a subject of 
dispute, that results in reciprocal imputations upon the veracity 
of the disputants, or wagers of very large sums, to be staked 
next morning. ‘These imputations are subsequently with- 
drawn without bloodshed, and the wagers commuted for 
“drinks.” Sometimes, however, the courage of the dispu- 
tants is screwed up to the betting point. Itis scarcely neces- 
sary to say that in such a case the parties having the risk of a 
loss superadded to the impulses of patriotism, frank ten times 
as many documents, and send the most conclusive arguments 
for or against “ squatter sovereignty ” to the remotest settler 
upon the “ Lost Prairie,” or the wooliest gold-digger in the 
“* First-come-Diggins.” As the mail generally hunts up the 
digger with an accumulated correspondence of six months, and 
hands him both documents at once, he at first rises in his own 
estimation, supposes that the members who send them must 
have ‘seen him somewhere.” Then he has misgivings that it 
is the device of a efeditor to draw him into correspondence. 
But as he reads both documents at long intervals, and without 
any regard to continuous study, the contents arrange them- 
selves in his mind, in strata, and he comes out of his political 
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examinations in exact equilibrium--that is, he ‘‘ don’t care a 
straw about either.” But this last is an episode. 
Uncertainty or Resutt.—That our readers may appreciate 
the uncertainty of political intelligence, we give the corres- 
ondence upon which the wager of our partisans is depending. 
t will be remembered that each has received a counterpart of 
the same letters, claiming a particular constituency with 
equal confidence. The provincial correspondents are them- 
selves expecting official indemnity for their services, and are 
intent to vindicate rather the activity of their efiorts than the 
accuracy of their information. 


© To the Chairman of the Association: 

“Sir: As you are no doubt looking with great anxiety for the result in this 
district, I have taken the liberty to give you some confidential information, 
upon which you may rely implicitly. It is very true our antagonists have 
hitherto claimed a majority, but I am happy to say that the changes have beep 
so numerous as to leave no doubt of our success. Ever since J had the honor 
to be appointed depaty sub-elector, I have spared no effort to propagate those 
principles, upon which the success of our party and the permanence of the Union 
so much depend. On Saturday last I met my opponent, by appointment, at 
the Spout Spring. Owing to a trick of the opposition, who Sure the effect of 
discussion, a nonkey and hand-organ were imported by them at a heavy ex- 
pense, and autora eb the store not far from the speakers’ stand ; this impair- 
ed greatly the effect of the arguments employed by me on that day, as it drew 
away many of the young and thoughtless. Our audience was, therefore, re- 
stricted to those who were only intent upon changing the opinions of others, 
without the most distant idea of abandoning their own. To show, however, 
the salutary fear on the part of our antagonists, we took certificates to prove 
they had hired the monkey and organ, and several were heard to swear 
they ‘ would not vote for so cowardly a set.’ Our friends are in high spirits, 
and betting freely on twenty-six majority at this precinct, where our opponents 
had last year ten majority. Much will, however, depend upon my health; I 
have had symptoms of bronchitis, from a debate in Shylock meeting-house, 
with the glass broken. You may, however, certainly set down this recinct 
by twenty. Please send me some documents, and pictures, if possible. Re- 
member me to Mr. {the nominee}. 

‘* Yours, in the bonds of politieal friendship. 

“N. B.—The postmaster at this office is secretly opposed to the nomination ; 
I hear great complaint among our friends of his neglect of duty in withholding 
our documents.” 





As may well be imagined, the excitement constantly in- 
creases. Every night the club-rooms are illuminated with 
spermaceti and eloquence. Then clerks obtain leave of ab- 
sence to throw themselves into the deadly breach, or perform 
distant and mysterious missions, Others, noted for their 
powers of oratory, contend with their antagonists in the adja- 
cent cities of Rockville, or Laurel, or in the rural solitudes 
of ** Cooney.” These combats are terrible-—they are reported 
with many flourishes, but are chiefly remarkable because these 
election results disappoint the predictions of both parties, for 
al) this fuss has as little to do with the result, as an almanac 
has with the weather. 





~ 
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Tae Letrer-Wrirers.—These gentry constitute a peculiar 
class, generated by the action of a government, based on pub- 
lic opinion, and sustained by the freedom of the press. The 
letter writer is often a very clever fellow in both acceptations 
of the word. He corresponds with as many papers as possible, 
and he is to receive some two or three dollars per letter—if 
he ever gets it. This is one branch of his business, but he 
has more than one cartridge tu his musket. There are always 
statesmen whose positions must be defined and defended. 
Orators whose efforts must be brought conspicuously before 
the public. There are also at the proper season inventions of 
the most valuable character, and claims of the justest char- 
acter, which the “‘ people will not consider,” without the com- 
mendation of the press. It is in this way that the singular 
combination of cabinet secrets and *‘ remarkable improvement 
in the oscillatory movement of the steam-engine,” which we 
see in the news-letter, occur ; the writer receiving a consider- 
ation present or contingent for his complimentary notices of 
the statesman and steam-engine. The letter-writer pitches 
into the campaign indiscriminately. Like the industrious bee, 
he possesses the rare faculty of converting the most common 
material into delightful refreshment. He has access to the 
most confidential sources of information. But there are few se- 
crets among the brotherhcod, so that after he who shall have 
been fortunate to gather this valuable ‘ sunshine,” shall have 
“sent it on,” it becomes a subject of mutual amusement, for 
the letter-writer is never a partisan—he has too much freedom 
of intellect and too varied an experience fur that. So each of 
them travels round in the morning in pursuit of materials, 
such as is suitable for the telegraph is communicated, the re- 
mainder is worked up into various letters, and sent North or 
South, as may be most proper. It is not impossible that dif- 
ferent editions of the same fact may be prepared with such 
variations as may adapt each to the latitude for which it is 
intended. ‘There is a class of rather higher and more certain 
compensation ; it is those who ebrrespond with the leading pa- 
pers of the principal cities. They often obtain contingent in- 
terests in important claims, and have perhaps the control of 
secret service money, for procuring the earliest copies of im- 
portant public documents. They have occasionally grown 
rich upon these various sources of income. 

The letter-writers occasionally do a good deal of mischief; 
several duels have grown out of their paragraphs, and they 
have sometimes been visited with the indignities of the cud- 
gel. The duels between Cilley and Graves, and that between 
Ritchie and Pleasants, owed their origin to news-letter para- 
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graphs. Occasionally they inadvertently render important 
public service, as when one of them, recently adverting to the 
corruption of Congress, gave that body a tangible ground of 
investigation which has resulted in the exposure and expulsion 
of several members. The unlucky letter-writer, however, 
having made it a point of honor to conceal a felonious pro- 
posal, seems to have reaped none of the honors of martyrdom. 
He was made very ill by his imprisonment, was expelled the 
House, and the public seem in doubt whether his first impu- 
tations upon Congress were intended to promote the public in- 
terests or his own. 

Tse Newsparers.—The journals published in Washington 
owe their support chiefly to public appropriations. As it is 
very well known to proprietors that the patronage of a partisan 
consists in ordering the paper to be sent to his address, and 
that any attempt to collect the subscription generally offends 
him so much, that he withdraws his countenance and literary 
contributions; party papers, dependent alone upon political 
subscriptions, are rarely long-lived. They rarely receive the 
patronage of their political opponents. Their own party sub- 
divides upon some difference about men or doctrines, one or 
the other of these sections cuts and proscribes the party paper, 
and after a change of one or two editors, an attempt at com- 
promise, and perhaps a subsidy for its support, it goes down. 

The course of such journals must be uncertain, and their 
duration ephemeral. Sometimes, under the spasmodic influ- 
ence of party excitement, a paper blazes up for some months, 
but dies out with the fever to which it owes its existence. 
The public commons are strewed with the bones of generous 
and high-spirited journals, which illustrate the real in- 
gratitude, or the incapacity of party spirit. Hence, a paper 
at Washington must represent a party which has been, or may 
be, able to endow it with a substantial support. The duties 
of such journals are very arduous. The organ of the domi- 
nant party is an attorney for the crown; it must justify and 
defend every act of the admirtistration. It must assail every 
measure and motive of the opposition. It must copy every 
compliment, and conceal every censure, of the party policy. 
The incense of adulation must smoke every day upon the 
altar of Executive worship, and the daily sacrifice of an 
enemy must propitiate the favor of that sensitive and san- 
guinary divinity. This divinity is extolled as infallible ; this 
cabinet is a planetary constellation of the first magnitude. 
Members of Congress, belonging to the same party, are prod- 
igies of eloquence, and provincial favorites describe their own 
merits in their own language. 
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The province of the opposition press is plain. It is dedi- 
cated to maintain the other side of every thesis proposed by 
the administration organ. 

This system has its evils. An administration represented 
by a party journal, can never know its own weakness, or the 
strength of its opponents. Encouraged by an erroneous idea 
of its own popularity, the administration, like King Canute, 
commands the popular ocean to pause, and the popular ocean 
rises in the majesty of its power, and washes King Adminis- 
tration out of his boots. Being thus drowned, all the rats and 
mice about the Executive mansion are drowned vut likewise. 
This is a small matter, except that from such bad pilotage a 
whole party sometimes perishes with them. 

There is, however, a conclusive reason why a party press 
established at the Federal city can never exercise an influence 
proportionate to the patronage bestowed upon it. It is that 
such a journal can have no access to the popular mind, and 
therefore no opportunity te form public opinion. In the first 
place, the circulation of the party journal is very limited ; it is 
only read by office-holders and politicians ; it is taken at the 
post-offices, the custom-houses, and at the light-houses, and 
sent to the foreign ministers. It exchanges with papers of its 
own faith. When the young people or the ladies open it, they 
find two sides covered with something that looks like the toil 
rates at a turnpike gate, only more extensive. They find the 
other sides divided into about equal parts between commenda- 
tion of the administration and abuse of its foes; of course the 
ladies avoid the paper afterward, as if it were a valentine 
with a quiz in it. The Executive journal, then, contributes 
little to the diffusion of party opinions among the impartial 
and uncommitted thousands who usually decide elections. 
Indeed, it is not believed that any Executive journal, demo- 
cratic or opposition, has succeeded in nominating its favorite 
since the days of General Jackson. And this, notwithstand- 
ing the profits of the public printing, with which the party 
journal is endowed, amounts to hundreds of thousands of 
_ dollars. 

Tse Lossy Memser.—Byron has divided society into borers 
and the bored ; Congress has certainly fallen within that clas- 
sification. Before the establishment of the Court of Claims, 
and the recent investigations in Congress, there were three 
houses of Federal Legislation—the Senate, House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Chamber of Lobbies. It was necessary 
that certain measures of appropriation should pass them all. 
The Chamber of Lobbies was interested in the defeat or pas- 
sage of these measures. Its debates were as fierce, its lan- 
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guage as acrimonious, its combinations as formidable to the 
treasury, as those of either of the co-ordinate bodies. The 
measures pending before the lobby were generally so con- 
nected that the success or defeat of one was often an indica- 
tion of the fate of all. 

Before describing the materials of which the Chamber of 
Lobbies was composed, we will mention some of the causes 
that led to its formation. For many years past Congress had 
become a political rather than a legislative body. Owing to 
this fact, private claims against the Government had accumu- 
lated to an immense amount. Many of these claims were 
just, some unfounded, and many doubtful. Legislation having 
become the subordinate business of Congress, it became im- 
possible that claimants could calculate with any certainty at 
what time their bills would be taken up. It was like await- 
ing the troubling of Bethesda. ‘‘ Whosoever first, after the 
troubling of the waters, stepped in, was made whole,” while 
he who ‘‘ had no man, when the water was troubled, to put 
him into the pool,” was in a bad way, for ‘while he was 
coming another stepped down before him.” 

Sometimes, when the claimant expected his bill to be taken 
up, the honorable members embark upon the sea of debate for 
one of those trial excursions intended to test the eflect of some 
new principle proposed to be introduced into the State steamer 
at the next Presidential voyage. So just when the claimant 
expected to enjoy the fruits of his long expectation, like Tan- 
talus 





‘a labris sitiens fugientia captat 
Flumina.” 


Again, he is assured ‘“ to-morrow the private claims will be 
taken up ;” he stands only number ten on the calendar, it must 
be reached. But to-morrow the House is again amid the 
swirls and eddies of debate, and he is as far from “a landing” 
as ever. Thus the claimant lingers about Washington, per- 
haps for several sessions of defeats and disappointments, some- 
times getting his claim into what the legislative whist-players 
might call the ‘‘ nine holes ’—that is, through one House and 
nearly through the other, and then compelled to await the 
shuffling of the political pack, and play the game all over 
again at the next session. Thus, the claimant becomes justly 
indignant, desperate, and, not uncommonly, intemperate. In 
the meantime, worn out by constant expense, he becomes 
bankrupt. The hotel keepers have shut down on him. His 
wife implores him to come home—the children are sick, the 
crop raised, the creditors have levied. The claimant sur- 
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renders to the Lobby. He gives away a large part of his 
claim in contingent interests, and departs. 

Tue Private Ouatm Principre. —Suppose we follow the 
claimant more particularly. He is an inventor, who wishes a 
patent prolonged; or he is the descendant of some simple- 
hearted patriot, who, like-Governor Nelson, of Virginia, or hon- 
est Sam Dale, of Alabama, furnished money, clothing, and 
food, to the troops of the Republic when no one else could or 
would do so. Perhaps, after one or two generations may have 
worn out hope and patience, some young representative, en- 
raged at the want of energy which has abandoned so just a 
claim, goes resolutely into it ; every one interested readily 
gives him a power of attorney and a large contingent interest. 
So he sets off, as Moses did for the fair, confident in his own 
capacity, and cheered by the good wishes of the whole family ; 
or, rather, he lights his torch and descends into that mine in 
which his predecessors have labored until all hope expired. 
He finds it just as they left it—the marks of the mattock, the 
rusted iron, and the rotted helve. But he makes light of the 
toil and the obstacles. His first letters home are very encour- 
aging. Every politician whom he consults considers the claim 
‘* perfectly just.” His petition is presented. To his surprise, 
he sees, in a news-letter from Washingtun, the following : 

“ By the way, you will have seen that the stale and mouldy claim of D-——~ 
K ’s heirs has been brought forward again, with the facts known to all who 
are familiar with the action of Congress upon that subject, and the documents tn the 
War Department. It occasions much surprise that any one should be found 
hardy enough to revive it.” 

This may be signed ‘ Merrimac.” Of course the claimant 
is enraged. He composes an elaborate reply. The editor to 
whom it is addressed condenses it thus : 

“We have receiyed a communication, protesting against the remarks of an 
accurate and well-informed correspondent, in regard to a well-known claim ; 
we are not responsible for his views, and can of course take no part in any 
controversy growing out of them. We would, however, remark, that our ad- 
vertising columns are open to any parties who may choose to employ them.” 

The communication of the claimant appears as an adver- 
tisement. The public take no manner of interest in the con- 
troversy. Its publication costs the claimant as much asa 
week’s board. ‘‘ Merrimac” replies with another insinuation, 
which costs him nothing except a pen-full of ink. The angry 
claimant inquires who this ‘‘d d Merrimac” is? It proves 
to be the anonyme of Mr. Anyside, who combines the harmo- 
nious duties of a letter-writer, and M. C, L , Member of 
the Chamber of Lobbies 


e a he is wholly wrong about my claim.” 
Perhaps you had better see him and explain.” 
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Then there is an interview, in the course of which Mr. Any- 
side becomes so well assured of the justice of the claims as to 
accept a counterpart interest for his invaluable influence. His 
pen being like the Roman stylus, the errors made with one 
end of the instrument are easily erased with the other. The 
public, however, care as little for the vindication as they had 
done for the assault. ’ 

But, worn out by the process which we have explained, the 
claimant has been compelled to surrender to the claim agents 
and lobby members, who have long been thirsting for his blood. 
He has fought and fled from the prairie wolves, like some wild 
horse ; but they hamstrung him at last. He falls, and they 
fatten on his vitals. | 

As a pictorial moral, we present our readers with ‘‘ the coun- 
terpart presentment of two brothers’”—the claimant as he 
arrives in Washington, and the claimant as he leaves Wash- 
ington. Really, they seem scarcely related to each other 
at all. 

Tae Caamser or Losses anp Concress.—But we return 
from our digression, to describe the more eminent members of 
the Chamber of Lobbies; and, first, we will introduce our 
readers to the president of the chamber, Colonel Boreall. 

The Colonel is an ex-member of Congress. It was the turn 
of the county in which he resided to send a member. The 
most prominent claimant of that honor, being a sensible man, 
preferred a mail contract. Mr. Boreall, having failed in the 
twofold character of merchant and innkeeper, employed his 
influence to get the contract for his friend, and took a transfer 
of the nomination. During his term, he “ disported him like 
any other fly,” but at the end had to walk the plank as his 
predecessor had done. 

Like the ‘‘ Heir of Linn,” his land and money all were 
spent, and he had no further claims on his party, which ex- 
acted from him a receipt in full for the nomination. But the 
Hon. Mr. Boreall likes Washington; he has caught that itch 
of public office which is as infectious and as incurable as 
any other leprosy. He has nothing, and expects nothing, at 
home: He decides to enter the Chamber of Lobbies, and is 
admitted to that honorable body as a matter of right. Here 
he takes at once a prominent position. He has been duly 
brevetted Colonel Boreall—perhaps from the extraordinary 
intrepidity of his impudence. He is dressed in a most elabo- 
rate manner. He has as many chains as a convict; also as 
many stripes in his cravat and vest as that useful example of 
misapplied talent generally wears. He displays exuberant 
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whiskers. These, as time has slightly peppered with gray, he 
has colored a splendid blue-black with Cristadoro’s dye. 

The Colonel has a right to enter the House and Senate. 
He talks familiarly of the President, who owes his nomination 
tohim. That his patrons may appreciate his influence, he is 
generally seen sitting within the bar of the House, in close 
conversation with some leading members. ‘lhe member 
smiles, and is all attention. It is upon this occasion that the 
strikers of the Lobby point him out to claimants, from the 
gallery : of course he possesses great influence ; see how the 
member attends to what he says. If, however, the reader 
could overhear the conversation, it would appear that the 
Colonel was persuading the member to run again, or was urg- 
ing his acceptance of a seat in the Cabinet. Thence he gues 
out with jaunty manner, pattering the pages with peanuts as 
he goes. Summoned into the lobby, he is too busy to talk at 
that time; has to put off Mr. Douglas that he may give an 
interview with Mr. Cass. Cass is the elder of the two, and 
therefore Douglas must wait. He subsequently insinuates 
that he has had so mucl# to do with the nomination of certain 
new Senators, that they have no other anxiety than to show 
their gratitude for his services. Of course the Colonel has an 
associate upon the other side in politics, who has just as much 
influence with the Colonel’s political antagonist as the Colonel 
has with his friends. These two obviously work together like 
the blades ofa pair of scissors ; they co-operate by collisions. 
Poetically and politically speaking, they are ‘distinct as the 
billows, yet one as the sea.” Besides these leading spirits, 
there are other members: of the chamber, varying in their 
service and subordination. Some are plodding, steady men, 
who compile laborious statistics—that lazy members may be 
complimented upon their research ; they visit and bore Sena- 
tors, obsequious, and patient of rebuff. There are also strik- 
ers, of no use except to run errands, or spread appropriate 
rumors. Such is an outline sketch of the Chamber of Lob- 
bies. 

The claim whose history we follow, is forthwith cut up into 
shares, as if it were a coal mine or a sulphur spring; the 
actual working expenses are assessed upon each shareholder, 
and the shares are distributed among those who can con- 
tribute to its success ; of course, the Chambers of Lobbies has 
the lion’s share, but editors, like writers, and not uncommonly 
members of Congress, are supposed to have an interest. 

We have seen a publie notice of one case, in which a mem- 
ber of Congress left a fine fortune to his children from the 
shares in a congressional land grant. 
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The recent investigation has resulted in the conviction of 
three or four members, who, but for having stampeded, would 
have been ignominiously expelled. They were accompanied in 
their exile by a letter-writer and several members of the Cham- 
ber: of Lobbies, who had been required to testify to their 
iniquities. 

It is, however, due to Congress, to say that but a small per- 
centage of its members are believed to be venal. The whole- 
sale imputations upon the integrity of that body have been, 
perhaps, put forth by the lobby brokers, who wish money put 
into their own bands, and make the slander to render it ne- 
cessary to employ them. 

With the establishment of the Court of Claims, and the 
fearless investigations of the Corruption Committee, the Cham- 
ber of Lobbies has Jost its influence, and bids fair to adjourn 
during an indefinite prorogation. The business of represent- 
ing demands against the Government has gone into the hands 
of professional counsel, and has become subject to legal rules 
of adjudication, rather than to an favoritism or to parlia- 
mentary tactics. 

Merroponrran Socretry.—This polished autocrat is as om- 
nipotent in the Federal Metropolis as elsewhere. Its demon- 
strations have, however, a strict connection with the great 
business of the community. A grand party is therefore 
as clearly a part of the operations of those who give it, as 
a steamboat launch or a hotel opening. Let us suppose a 
case: A member of Congress, a successful banker or con- 
tractor, gives a soiree. ‘To this all the beauty, fashion, and 
distinction of the city is bidden. The statesman is treated 
with great consideration; he walks the saloon with deferen- 
tial beauty hanging upon his arm, or he withdraws into some 
recess where he holds the most confidential communication 
with his friends. But the ladies—dear creatures—are most 
deeply concerned in these assemblages. It is certainly no 
scandal to say that many of them look to a winter in Wash- 
ington as one of the methods. for shuffling off the coil of single 
solicitude. Here, then, they display their accomplishments 
and charms to the best advantage; here, with the dance, 
champagne, and salient flattery, politicians—whose trade is 
flattery—find themselves hooked, they hardly know how. 
Here lovely young ladies commit themselves to the cares of 
political life. At these assemblies, the ladies belonging to 
the Executive family command the highest consideration ; 
those of the departments, the next—but ranking above those of 
the Representatives. It must be understood, however, that 
the considerations bestowed upon all these dignitaries dimin- 
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ishes in geometrical ratio with the term, as that approaches 
its close; the official adoration naturally diminishes in in- 
tensity, both in the ball-room and at the ballot-box. But the 
entertainments of the beau monde are very expensive and ele- 
gant, and produce the results for which they are given, just as 
they do elsewhere. 

Tue Hore.-Keerer—Differs in nothing from his brethren 
everywhere else, except that he calculates the patience and 
endurance of his customers more closely, Looking upon his 
fellow-creatures as his appointed prey, he fleeces them with 
great equanimity, and bears their reproaches in that cool and 
philosophical manner with which the winning gamester al- 
ways listens to the complaints of his victims. Public men 
come to Washington after public money. The hotel-keeper 
resides there with the same object. Why should a man who 
gets twelve or fifteen dollars a day, complain that he has to 
pay three or four of it for his board? But then to get such 
poor fare for his money! Perhaps the representative gets 
as much the worth of his money, as the constituents who em- 
ploy him. Quien sabe ? Such is, however, pretty much the 
parable of the publican and the sinner everywhere. 

Tue Conrractor.—Among the most profitable results of 
the public mine—worked so extensively at the Federal city— 
may be reckoned the contracts for executing public works. In 
this respect there is perhaps no population gifted with a me- 
chanical capacity so versatile. ‘There is no work which they 
will not readily undertake, whether it be to light the coast of 
California, put a dome on the Capitol, sink Artesian wells in 
the great desert, or put the machinery into an ocean steamer. 
As regards the business of printing and binding, however, it 
would seem that every one of the citizens is competent to un- 
dertake and execute, at a moment’s warning, all the works of 
that kind which can be ordered. It is in the great Olympic 
exercises which take place biennially, for the prizes of print- 
ing dnd binding, that the citizens distinguish themselves. 
For this a contest, in the words of Mr. Cheeryble, of the most 
** tremendous” character takes place, after this manner: 
First, then, is seen arrayed various gentlemen, who are com- 
plimented with the honorary title of candidates for the public 
printing. Does the uninitiated suppose these gentlemen are 
really and truly the sole recipients of this enormous bounty ? 
Innocent provincial! These gentlemen have very little more 
to do with the operations than the racelorse has with the 
stake. They are joint-stock gentlemen, duly portioned out 
among men who own printing presses—men who have capi- 
tal--men who can control votes. When the fortunate nomi- 
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nee is elected, he never looks the gift-horse very carefully in 
the mouth, but thanks God very piously for that portion of the 
public provision which he has vouchsafed to set before him. 
It might be instructive to watch the distribution of this great 
appropriation, and see a portion of it go perhaps into the pock- 
ets of men in ostensible opposition to the power which bestows 
it. But this sort of corruption is inseparable from a party 
government; for ‘“‘ wheresoever the carcass is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together.” Party is an organized war for 
administration. The public money is its military chest ; what 
wonder, then, that private cupidity follows, for gain, what the 
politician pursues for the somewhat higher motive of ambi- 
tion ? 

Owing to this aptitude four all sorts of business, the citizens 
of the Federal Metropoiis are deeply and variously interested 
in the products and property of distant countries. They hold 
lands in Texas, Nicaragua, and Veragua; shares in Pan- 
ama, Atrato, Honduras, and Tehuantepec; mines in Ecuador, 
California, and Australia; lots in cities in every stage, from 
embryo to maturity; claims against the Government, of every 
vintage from the Revolutionary war to the Kansas compensa- 
tion bill. 

Tue Boarpine-Hovse.—This institution is usually kept by 
the widow of the deceased or discharged clerk, for the latter is 
ctviliter mortuus. In either case the husband is invisible. 
This lady has the outfit of spoiled children and mortgaged 
furniture, indispensable to her calling everywhere. That her 
sons may get a situation, and her daughters marry a salary, 
is the burden of her daily litany. Poor lady! She has her 
troubles. Her husband comes home tipsy, and will not sleep 
it off in the attic. He will insist upon narrating how he “ has 
been treated,” to some quiet boarder, who receives his commu- 
nication civilly, with an internal decision to pay up and quit 
at the end of the week. Sometimes her lodgers leave without 
disturbing the family, and she struggles on, keeping thé con- 
stable at bay by a system of strategetic movements which 
would have done credit to the retreat of the Ten Thousand, or 
Moreau in his splendid debowchement upon the Rhine. 

Tue Banker anp Broxer.—-Closely connected with the 
lobby member and the partisan is the banker. The partners 
of this concern are generally of opposite politics, and rarely 
have pews in the same church. Though this discrepaney 
might elsewhere lead to unpleasant collisions, it seems here to 
conduce to the harmony of the eo-partnership. Each partner 
takes the newspaper, and subscribes to the expenses of his 
own party. Each is deeply intimate with the leaders of his 
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own party, who are sometimes seen in confidential conversa- 
tion in the private room of the establishment. Does one of 
their leaders wish a bill cashed, the friendly partner tells him 
that though the firm is ‘‘ discounting nothing,” yet such is his 
interest in the cause, that he will try if it can be done out of 
his individual means. ‘The next day the leader is informed 
that he can check for the desired amount. But the concern 
goes into a speculation—perhaps an Indian claim—perhaps a 
public contract. The apparent antagonism of the partners is 
now found to operate admirably like those braces which sup- 
port a beam, the separation only adds to the strength of their 
junction. Free-soil and Fire-eater, Alien and American, are 
found to combine, like lime and sand, into a very solid cement. 
It builds up the fortunes of the concern, by uniting in its pur- 
poses influences of the most opposite character. Sometimes 
the banker is more exclusive in his associations, and only con- 
descends to skim the cream from the public basin. In such 
eases he has dinners worthy of a Ude, at which no cover is 
laid for any guest under the degree of a foreign minister. Here 
matters of diplomacy and of state are discussed, and he must 
be a dull observer who cannot infer enough to regulate his 
stock transactions for several months to come. 

But it is impossible to describe all the classes to which the 
public business and expenditures at Washington give rise. 
They are as peculiar, and yet as distinct, as the wandering 
robbers of the Zahara, the Zouaves of Algeria, or the hucksters 
of London.* We must content ourselves, therefore, with a 
mere allusion to the splendid and luminous gaming-houses. 
These, though on separate foundations, like the colleges of 
Oxford, constitute a very charitable institution. It is endowed 
chiefly by the liberality of the representative department, and 
the private munificence of generous strangers. They afford a 
hospitable asylum, at which their victims may eat, drink, talk 
politics, and play short cards, during the remainder of the con- 
gressional session, in which they were broke. These elub- 
rooms are like others of the same character everywhere else, 
except that in these saloons may be sometimes met very emi- 
nent and excellent society, some of whom have been attracted 
by love of gaming, and others driven by the res anguste of 
the hotels. But even the professional gamblers addict them- 
seives to the higher excitement of politics, and become warm- 
ly interested in public affairs. Sometimes they may have 
advanced money to a member, and naturally dislike to see 





*A race generated by a superannuated civilization, ignorant alike of morality, 
Christianity, and the language and usages of those among whom they live. 
See Mayhew’s London Labor and the London Poor. 
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him quit public life prematurely. Sometimes they dispute 
upon the comparative speed of candidates about to take the 
track for some congressional district ; sometimes they back 
a governor ; and there have been instances in which they have 
been said to have interested themselves in the nomination and 
canvass for the Presidency. Why should they not? Such 
races are open to all. But it is some consolation that these 
gentry are not so successful upon the political turf. Stories 
are told of their having lost large sems upon State elections. 
The politicians outwit them, and so recover some part of the 
large sums which they have wasted at the gaming-table. 

Of the infinity of adventurers who throng the city during 
the session of Congress, from the modiste who brings on the 
most beautiful Parisian work done in Great Jones street, to 
the exuberant matron who chaperones the belles in the matri- 
monial market, down to the poor devil who has been deluded 
by a promise of office which he never gets, we need not speak. 
The disappointed, the dependent, and the degraded, follow this 
camp like any other. 

Conciusion.—But let it not be said that the National Metropo- 
lis has no virtues. Quite the contrary ; if the society is com- 
posed of incongruous materials, much of it is of the most valu- 
able character. Where there have been so many gallant wrecks, 
there must be rich and precious merchandise among the sordid 
lumber that strews the beach. Apart from the many excel- 
lent and able statesmen and sterling gentlemen who belong to 
the National Legislature, and constitute a society of which 
any nation might be proud, there are many citizeus of Wash- 
ington whose taste in literature and the arts is worthy of ad. 
miration ; and nowhere could be found higher examples of char- 
ity, hospitality, and public spirit. These are made manifest 
in the liberal provision made for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of the unfortunate. Among the office-holders there are 
gentlemen of the highest order of ability, and we know the 
brightest intellects and the purest hearts immured in many an 
offivial cell, and bounding their sublunary hopes within the 
monotonous routine of its daily duties; and there are always 
those drawn to the Federal Metropolis, by duty or inclination, 
whose varied adventures in foreign lands, or whose learning, 
wit, or geniai nature, render their society the most attractive 
in the world. There is always something to admire in them- 
selves or to amuse us in others. 

We terminate our sketches of this peculiar people with 
regret that we have left unfinished many of the finest and 
most characteristic features of the society and their pursuits— 
and, with proper apologies for all deficiencies, we must adopt 
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the distich which concludes a rhythmical deseription of Lon- 
don, of which, though, all that we happen to remember is all 
that is material to our purpose. The author closes that de- 
scription by saying : 


“Many a bargain, if you'd strike it : 
This is London! How d’ye like it?” 





ART. [V.—PUBLIC HEALTH IN [TS CONNECTION WITH INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


GEOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY OF LOUISIANA—DRAINAGE AND 
LEVEES ——- YELLOW FEVER ENGENDERED OR PREVENTED— 
HEALTH OF NEW-ORLEANS, 


Dr. Samuet A. Cartwaricut, one of the most ingenious and 
far-famed of the Southwestern writers, has recently read a 
paper before the New-Orleans Academy of Science, which 
afterward appeared in the New-Orleans Delta, embracing 
some very curious and interesting speculations in relation to 
the natural history, geology, health, &c., of Louisiana and the 
Southwest. 

Having furnished through our pages most of the valuable 
papers which this gentleman has, from time to time, made 
public (and one of which will be found in our work entitled 
‘¢ Industrial Resources’), we feel itto be equally a duty and 
a privilege to condense, or. extract largely, from the present 
paper. 

Dr. Cartwright considers that there are archeological and 
geological curiosities in Louisiana, worthy of a trip across the 
ocean to inspect ; and adopts the view of Professor Thomassy, 
that many of the islands upon our seacoast are of a volcanic 
origin, and were formerly a lake of fire. Under the city of 
New- Orleans will be found, he says, six valuable books of 
chronicles, in the shape of six cypress forests, superposed in 
regular layers ; every year in the flight of centuries being indi- 
cated on the subterranean trees. 

Nowhere more than in Louisiana is it important that science 
should be represented in every plan of internal improvement ; 
and the fearful losses which are entailed by our defective sys- 
tem of leveeing should admonish us of the fact. . The physician, 
the geologist, the hydrographer, the chemist, the microscopist, 
the botanist, and the geologist, should accompany the civil en- 
gineer into the field. Here Dr. Cartwright reaches a subject 
which is especially a favorite with him. He finds the true 
mouth of the Mississippi at Ship Island, the approaches to 
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which by Bayou Terre Aux Boeuf and Manchac ‘the govern- 
ment has closed. The depth of water at the mouth of the 
river is less now than 100 years ago, as is shown by the oldest 
charts, and it is always least when the water of the river is 
high! 

‘The Mississippi River, from the Gulf to New-Orleans, is deep enough 
to float the heaviest vessels known to commerce ; for instance, the East- 
Indiamen. Such large vessels as the East-Indiamen could transport 
freight from New-Orleans to Europe as cheap, if not cheaper, 
than the smaller vessels which can be got over the bar at Sandy 
Hook can transport it from New-York to Liverpool. But certain 
mud banks, from eighty to a hundred feet high, obstruct the pass- 
way between the Mississippi River and the Gulf of Mexico, effectu- 
ally excluding vessels of heavy draught. If it were possible to re- 
move them, nothing could prevent their being speedily formed again 
by the sedimentary deposits of the river. 

“It is believed that a thorough hydrographical and geological sur- 
vey would demonstrate the practicability of getting large sea vessels 
into the river through the cellateral aqueducts called colmates—con- 
trivances to put water under the will of man, and which M. Thom- 
assy, a distinguished hydraulicengineer of France, has come from 
Italy and Holland, where they are in use, to introduce in Louisiana, 

“ But if this could not be done, the heavy sea-vessels could at least 
anchor in Ship Island harbor, and communicate with the city by 
means of lighters, conducted into and out of the river ly colmates. So 
expensive is the foreign trade of New-Orleans in the small carriers, 
which can be got over the shallow bars at the Balize, that nothing 
saves it from annihilation but the cheap transportation the river it- 
self affords to the products of the Mississippi Valley.” 


One great cause of the continual breaking of the levees of 
the river is found, Dr. Cartwright says, in the burrowing of 
craw-fish, which build their houses on the base of the levee 
next the river for convenience of catching fish, shrimps, Xc., 
and when the water rises, they burrow through to save them- 
selves from beingdrowned. ‘The microscope having proved the 
efficiency of sugar cane juice in destroying infusorial insects, it 
has suggested the idea of applying it to the destruction of 
craw-fish, and many miles of coast are now protected by put- 
ting bagasse, or crushed sugar cane, at the base of the levees. 
Dr. Cartwright, it is known, has written some curious and 
valuable essays upon the sanitary influences of sugar. What 
he now says upon the subject of health is so interesting, that we 
cannot consent to abridge it : 

“ Heattu.—The injury to health, from the breaking of a levee and 
the consequent inundation of a large district of country previously 
dry, is not confined to one season, but extends through many. It 
may not be perceived at all during the year of its occurrence. The 
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reason is, that there isa reciprocal balance or an equilibrium in every 
healthy locality among the plants and animals adapted to that local- 
ity—-the several species of orginized beings therein being dependent 
on one another for their health, sustenance, and existence. 

‘‘ The inundation of an extensive portion of Lower Louisiana, by the 
breaking of a levee, necessarily destroys some species of plants and 
animals, disturbs the equilibrium among the various members, and 
thereby converts a most healthy region into a sickly one. So well 
balanced was everything in Louisiana from its first discovery to a 
comparatively recent period, that all the historians and travellers who 
visited it—and they were very numerous—were unanimous, through 
a period of time exceeding a hundred years, in according to it the 
highest degree of salubrity. Du Pratz’s three volumes of history were 
published more than a century ago—1758. He agrees with La 
Harpe, the agent of the French government, who arrived in Louisiana, 
in 1718, remained five years, spent most of the time in New-Or. 
leans and its vicinity, and kept a regular journal, showing that the air 
was salubrious, and the inhabitants entirely exempt from the fevers 
which desolated other parts of North America. Lozieres visited Lou- 
isiana twice, and wrote two volumes, nearly fifty years after Du 
Pratz. He confesses his inability to account for the remarkable 
healthfulness of the country and the longevity of its inhabitanis. 
Robin, who travelled three years in Louiriana, and who published 
the results of his travels (3 vols., Paris, 1807), notices not only the 
freedom of the inhabitants from acute diseases, but their almost en- 
tire exemption from those dreadful chronic maladies which so 
greatly afflict the people of the rest of the world. The Count de Ver- 
gennes, in his Memoir on Louisiana, adds his testimony in favor of 
its healthfulness. Dr. Dowler found all the above-mentioned works 
in the State Library prior to its removal to Baton Rouge. 

“We have only to look into the mimic oceans made of glass, now 
so fashionable an amusement of the aristocracy of Europe, to under- 
stand, at a glance, why lower Louisiana, after having been regarded 
for upward of a hundred years as one of the most healthy regions 
of the world, should have lost its reputation abroad to so great a de- 
gree that the people of the upper and middle portions of the Mississippi 
valley are tapping the river by railroads, under fears that if they trade 
with New-Orleans they will almost necessarily perish with disease ; 
yet Dr. Dowler’s Necropolis of New-Orleans proves that human 
life was formerly more secure in it than in any other city. 

‘One look into those mimic oceans shows Louisiana as it was be- 
fore the hand of man went to work in executing an imperfect sys- 
tem of internal improvements, thereby disturbing the healthful equi- 
librium previously existing among the members of organized nature 
within its boundaries. Another look into these mimic oceans, after 
some officious interference has disturbed the equilibrium among the 
marine plants and animals therein, will show the woes unnumbered, 
which the leyee builders, State and City authorities, refusing to be 
guided by the light of science, have brought upon New-Orleans and 
Louisiana. 
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“The warm, moist climate, and the fertility of the soil of the delta 
are highly favorable’to the generation and existence of an abundant 
flora and fauna, which do not thrive so well, or are not to be found 
in higher latitudes and altitudes. The waters are literally covered 
with aquatic plants, and the animals, though of small size, are exu- 
berantly abundant. When a microscope of high power is brought to 
aid the eye, a new and beautiful world, filled to overflowing with 
animal and vegetable life in its most gorgeous forms, opens to the 
beholder’s vision. 

“Tt is an admitted fact, that, in most other countries, a few square 
rods of stagnant water, as that of a mill-pond, occasionally scatters 
pestilence in its neighborhood. ‘There are no living organisms to con- 
sume the impurities of stagnant pools in a high latitude, on the ap- 
proach of winter—nothing to cause organic life to bound into being ; 
hence those unconsumed impurities, though small in amount, are 
sufficient to contaminate the air a mile or more around a mill-pond. 
The healthy piny woods of the South are apt to become very sickly 
in the beginning of autumn, in the vicinity of obstructed water- 
courses or stagnant pools, the soil being too barren to impart to the 
water the fertilizing properties Which aquatic plants require, or the 
elements on which the microscopic organisms feed. ‘The diseases called 
zymotic, are the natural consequences of a deficiency of organized 
vegetable and animal life, to consume the impurities ; hence bilious, 
intermittent, and congestive fevers scourge the people in the vicinity 
of a marsh, or a mill-pond, or a handful of decaying animal or vege- 
table matter, while the inhabitants of Lower Louisiana, although 
surrounded with stagnant water, swamps, marshes, vegetable and 
animal matter in great abundanee, in every stage of decomposition, 
continued in the full enjoyment of vigorous health, and were almost 
entii.ly exempt from malarious and zymotic diseases, for a period of 
a hundred years or more. 

“Dr. McFarlane and Judge Gaiennie both bear witness to the 
fact, that the citizens of New-Orleans, some thirty-five years ago, 
residing in that portion of the city where Poydras Market now stands, 
enjoyed excellent health, although living in the immediate vicinity of 
six whole squares of filth, and a thousand hogs wallowing therein ! 
But every square inch of that filth, if it be like the filth of the gut- 
ters and sewers of the city at the present time, was swarming with 
microscopic, animal, and vegetable life, sufficient to consume its de- 
leterious elements. The microscope demonstrates that the foulest 
water, filled with the most abominable filth, speedily becomes pure 
and sweet, if it contain a sufficient number of infusorial and crypto- 
gamic organisms, which it always does in this city, as Professor Rid- 
dell, who made the discovery, has verified by actual demonstration, 
aided by the microscope.” 


Dr. Cartwright thinks that yellow fever may be prevented 
from extending, with as much certainty as the small-pox, viz., 
by insulating it ; that is, surrounding it with insusceptible per- 
sons. ‘To do this he would allow no person except the accli- 
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mated, under pain of the workhouse, to have connection with 
the shipping, as laborers, ete., during the season of hot 
weather. 

In order to effect a more thorough drainage of New-Orleans, 
so essential to health and comfort, he proposes that the ditches 
be enlarged, instead of attention being exclusively given to 
the drainage of the swamps in the rear. This is the course 
pursued upon the plantations, which is always successful. 

By means of colmates, the most extensive drainage could be 
effected in Louisiana, at small expense. These are artificial 
aqueducts, with contrivances to put water under effectual 
control, as explained in the letter of the Dutch engineer to 
Professor Thomassy, given in a late number of the Review. 
Thus, by throwing the water over the fields, and regulating its 
stay and its deposits, great power would be exercised in en- 
tiching and raising the svil, ete. 

Dr. Cartwright would apply the system of colmates to what 
he calls ‘“‘ Malay Louisiana,” or that extensive shaking prairie, 
reaching down the Mississippi to the Balize, and spreading out 
almost indefinitely. For a distance of 80 miles, the Missis- 
sippi is allowed to carry its invaluable sediment past that 
prairie, to throw it into the sea, or raise bars for the obstruc- 
tion of our commerce! A territory large as Delaware could 
here be speedily reclaimed to the uses of man. The term 
Malay is applied by him to the region, because its inhabitants 
are generally such. They reside on the banks of the natural 
canals, living in houses made of slender posts and palmetto 
leaves, and feeding upon fish, ete. 

What the Doctor says upon the generation of yellow fever 
in New-Orleans, and its connection with the insect world, is 
so novel and peculiar, that we give it entire: 


‘Tue Yetrow Fever—How Caused.—Ever since the yellow 
fever has become such a terrible plague to New-Orleans, there has 
been an incessant war waged against filth, which has proved to be 
most expensive to the tax-payers, and worse than useless as a pre- 
ventive of that disease. Almost every measure taken to prevent 
yellow fever in New-Orleans has been dictated by the exploded the- 
ories of the speculative philosophy of the last century. The obso- 
lete ideas of contagion and non-contagion have alternately ruled, 
and both have failed, because neither is true. 

“For a great many years past, the sediment in the gutters and 
sewers has been condemned as filth, and its removal strictly enjoined. 
It is accordingly shoveled out on each side of the streets every day, 
and left to dry in the sun, when it is carted off. If the microscope 
had been consulted, it would have proved that every shovelful of the 
alleged filth contains more living beings, in the form of infusoria, 
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than there are inhabitants on the globe, abundan tly supplied with 
microscopic flora, to afford them sustenance. These living infusoria 
and living cryptogamia are not filth, because, when put in the foulest 
water, they speedily purify it ; but the dead infusoria and dead cryp- 
togamia, killed by exposure to the sun on the sidewalk, are filth, and 
cannot fail to load the air with foul exhalations from their decompo- 
sition under the influence of heat and moisture. It has been alleged 
that the sediment would fill up the gutters, and render them useless 
as drains, unless shoveled out as fast as it accumulates. Hydrody- 
namics is full of powers—stronger than the spade—to remove it, if 
its laws were studied and put in force. It would remove the sedi- 
ment out of the gutters and sewers, and would not destroy the micro- 
scopic flora by exposing it to the sun in the streets, with the count- 
less myriads of organized animals which feed upon it, to die, putrefy, 
and contaminate the air, but would move it rapidly through the 
gutters and sewers, by throwing into them a sufficient quantity of 
Mississippi river water, the purest water in the world. This can 
readily be done, as the surface of the water is at all times nearly as 
high as, and about half the year higher than, the surface of the soil, and 
there is in the rear of the city sufficient hydraulic power to pump it 
into the canals leading into Lake Pontchartrain. 

**Tt is not to be expected that the world will immediately receive 
all the truths revealed by the microscope, and act upon them. An 
authority, older than the microscope, declared the existence of a tree, 
“ which, when cast into the bitter waters of Marah, the waters were 
made sweet.” Moses does not say that the tree grows everywhere, 
or that in and of itself it sweetened the waters. He simply announ- 
ces, as a truth, the existence in nature of such a tree growing at 
Marah. No one seems to have believed him literally, or to have 
taken the trouble to look abroad into nature to find it; yet, virtu- 
ally, such a tree, though branchless and rootless, but not leafless, has 
been discovered by Professor J. L. Riddell, as really existing in na- 
ture, and growing abundantly in New-Orleans. Professor Riddell 
does not say that the tree which he discovered, and named oscil/aria, 
grows in all putrescent places, or that, in and of itself, it sweetens 
and purifies the foul and bitter waters of the sewers and gutters; but 
he does say that it grows in New-Orleans, and the waters are made 
sweet and pure, in a short time, in all instances where they come in 
contact with the oscil/aria, and the animals feeding on it. In the 
hot season of the year very dense forests of the microscopic tree, 
called oscillaria, are found growing in the sewers and gutters of New- 
Orleans. Numberless animals, of different species, herbivorous and 
carnivorous, are seen roaming through those forests. So close to- 
gether do the trees stand, that the larger animals have difficulty in 
penetrating the forests, The trees themselves, instead of being dry 
and dead, actually seem to possess exquisite sensibility, exceeding 
that of the sensitive plant; and what is still more wonderful, they 
manifest some degree of intelligence! ‘Thus, they quiver and wince 
at the approach and touch of* the herbivorous animals which feed 
upon them, while they manifest little or no sensitiveness at all to- 
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ward the fiercer carnivora inhabiting the forests, the latter often 
climbing up the trees to avoid their foes, or simply for the pleaeure 
of taking a ride in the tree-tops, which are constantly waving from 
side to side. 

*‘ The oscillaria, which is a genus pertaining to the natural order 
alga, largely predominates in the microscopic forests of the gutters 
and sewers of New-Orleans; but it would not be safe to say that 
that alone sweetens and purifies the waters, to the exclusion of other 
vegetable growth, and the microscopic fauna. The latter may have 
inhabited the trees at Marah, and have been the principal agents in 
sweetening its bitter waters, Nor is it material to know whether 
the virtue to purify the water resides in the oscillaria itself, in other 
flora associated with it, or the animals feeding upon it; in either 
case, its ferests should be spared. Those who do not believe in 
Moses, or the microscope, have had time to learn in the dear school 
of experience, that the destruction of the forests of oscillaria, with 
all the animals contained therein, under the filth ordinance, cannot 
prevent, but may have caused the yellow fever. 

“The connection of geology and natural history, with the health 
of man, beast, insect, and vegetation, was typified by the plagues of 
Egypt. What is a crevasse, but a smiting of the waters, and turning 
them to blood, as far as many species, families, and tribes of plants 
and animals are concerned ? Any physical cause which greatly dis- 
turbs the equilibrium among plants and animals, of any locality, 
may breed a plague of some kind or other. Geologists have dis- 
covered, in the fresh water portion of Louisiana, many flora ‘and 
testacea, common to salt water. They flourish there from the saline 
particles in the earth. A crevasse, by pouring upon them for months 
in succession a large body of fresh water, causes great numbers of 
them to become sickly, or to perish. The rich and fresh deposit 
left by the waters of the crevasse, calls into being myriads of purely 
fresh-water worms, insects, and infusoria, and cryptogamic organisms, 
doomed to inevitable destruction as soon as terrene dynamics imparts 
to the earth its former saline properties—causing plagues from their 
putrefaction, until the healthful equilibrium among the plants and 
animals, natural to the locality, can be restored. 

“Since a succession of crevasses have occurred in the vicinity of 
New-Orleans, and filth and trash have been used to fill up swamp 
lots, thereby obstructing the natural current of the rain water, the 
yellow fever has put on wings. To clip them, and drive pestilence 
out of the land, it will be necessary to ascertain what works are re- 
quired to give a good drainage, and to secure a permanent equilib- 
rium in organized life, in such a locality as New-Orleans end its 
vicinity, between fresh water and salt, and on a plateau of high land 
and swamp. ‘The Sauve Crevasse, by converting the brackish water 
of the Lakes Pontchartrain and Borgne into fresh, and those of the 
Mississippi Sound into brackish, sickened the fish and oysters, and 
made them very unwholesome articles of food—causing cholera and 
yellow fever in many of those who ate them. A fish dinner, in sum- 
mer, was apt to result ina severe attack of yellow fever, and an 
oyster supper in the fall and winter, in cholera. 
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‘* Disease requires a nidus for its incubation, in the animal econ- 
omy. Unwholesome food and drinks taken into the stomach, and 
the respiration of a vitiated atmosphere, throw into the economy the 
materials out of which it constructs its nidus. The zymotic germs 
of some disease or other will seldom be wanting to supply the nest, 
when once formed. The yellow fever, in New-Orleans, is generated, 
with but few exceptions, in the following manner: Unacclimated 
persons, just from a long sea-voyage, mostly from Ireland and Ger- 
many, with scorbutic blood loosening their teeth and corroding their 
gums, and with the contagion of European typhus or ship fever ad- 
hering to their garments, crowd around the ships and steamboats 
entering the port, to hire themselves to load and unload the vessels, 
and to perform all manner of drudgery work on the levee, and in 
other parts of the city. They do so because they can get higher 
wages for work done in the hot sun, on the levee, or in the filthy 
holds of ships, than for other kind of labor, where they would not 
be exposed to the sun, or to a putrescent atmosphere. It is quite 
immaterial whether the ships come from the West Indies, Rio Ja- 
neiro, France, Germany, or Great Britain ; whether the steamboats 
are from Galveston, in Texas, or Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania; or 
whether the vessels be the common flatboats from the upper country, 
laden with corn or other Western produce, in a damaged condition ; 
in either ease, the wages of labor is death to the unacclimated ; be- 
cause such labor, performed by such unacclimated individuals, gener- 
ates the yellow fever in their systems. The first eases, in 1853, were 
generated by immigrants on board of ships from Europe, which had 
not touched at any infected port. The zymotie germs, when once 
generated, are not slow to seek a nidus in other unacclimated per- 
sons, which is found in the families and associates of those laborers 
who have been employed on the levee and the shipping. To save 
rents, this class of people huddle together in dilapidated tenements, 
mostly sleeping on the floor, which they literally cover, at night. In 
some seasons, as in that of 1857, the disease is entirely confined to 
this class of persons, in some particular district. That year it killed 
ninety-nine of them, and did not extend to other classes, or go be- 
yond a small district in the neighborhood of Tchoupitoulas Market. 
Such has been its character, at most of its visitations—a local mal- 
ady of a very limited duration—confined chiefly to some particular 
district of the city, and to particular classes of individuals. But in 
1853, 1855, and 1858, its germs seem to have put on wings, because 
it flew in every direction, sparing no other class of individuals than 
the well acclimated. What gave its zymotic germs wings? Was it 
a pestilential state of the atmosphere in the city produced by the dead 
animals and filth carted out on the back lots, obstructing the exit of 
the rain water to the swamp? or a more general vitiation of the air, 
caused by the numerous crevasses which have occurred of late years, 
producing a loss of balance among the members of organized life in 
the country on the lower stem of the Mississippi river? Was it the 
wanton destruction of the oscillaria, and the death and putrefacticn 
of the immense and inconceivable number of animals inhabiting its 
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aquatic, microscopic forests? Was it some terrene poison, forced 
into the atmosphere by geological dynamics, or brought up by the 
electricity of the earth, by deeply wounding the earth with mattock 
and spade, in the hot season of the year? Or was it owing to the 
engrafting of the communicable jail or ship fever of Europe, upon 
the yellow typhus of America, by the foreign immigrants? The solu- 
tion of the above questions 1s, fortunately, not of paramount import- 
ance, because the yellow fever, in its fearful spreading form, can be 
with as much certainty prevented, as small-pox, and by means as 
simple and as cheap.” 





ART. ¥.—LIBERIA AND THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


NO, I. 


Quire an elaborate document has been recently prepared, by 
the well-known agriculturist and writer, Edmund Ruffin, of 
Virginia, of which he has been kind enough to send us an 
early copy, entitled ‘* African Colonization Unveiled.” 

Mr. Ruffin will not need to be informed by us, in the present 
article, that our views are entirely coincident with his own, 
in this matter, as we have, on several occasions, in the earlier 
volumes of the Review, combated the colonization movement 
very earnestly, as one calculated to entail mischief- rather than 
good ; in that— 

First.—It tended to promote new emancipations, rather than 
to provide an asylum, as its advocates asserted, for the existing 
free biacks, who were the last to avail themselves of its pro- 
posed advantages, 

Second.—It held out promises for Africa, which were never 


. to be realized, since the colony, sustained at enormous expense, 


exhibits, after nearly forty years’ experiment, no self-sustaining 
vitality. 

In proof of these propositions, we pointed to the official re- 
ports and statistics of the Society, and to the testimony of un- 
prejudiced persons, not in its interest, who have, from time to 
time, visited Liberia. 

In particular, in a note to the Compendium of the Census, 
page 63, we stated that while 7,592 persons had been sent to 
the colony up to 1852, the report for that year fixed the entire 
population at “‘ about 6,000 or 7,000,’’ a decline of one in seven, 
instead of a duplication, as would have been the result, or 
even a triplication, under any propitious state of things; and 
that of these 7,592 emigrants, only one seventeenth part were 
from the non-slaveholding States, and much more than half were 
emancipated with a view to colonization ! 

Having said this much, we are prepared to give the right 
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hand to Mr. Ruffin, in his exposé, which we shall proceed to 
present to our readers, expressing, at the same time, some re- 
grets at having to disagree with somany amiable and excel- 
lent gentlemen at the South, who have been, from the noblest 
motives, the main props and pillars of the association. The 
subject will be presented in the April, May, June, and July 
numbers of the Review, under the following heads :— 


Art. I -—“ Influences operating to originate and aid the African Colonization move- 
ment, and the avowed designs, but main operations of the Society, and tendency of 
tis policy.” 


Art. II.—“ General operations of the Colonization Society, in planting and maintain- 
ing the colony of Liberia, and the general results ; the progress of emigration, and 
alleged prosperous condition of the colonists.” 


Art. III.—* Actual condition of Liberia; results of negro independence ; the true 
causes; climate of Liberia, as affecting the heaith of the colonists ; negro coloni- 
zation impossible ; and how it may be possible to save and utilize Liberia.” 


Art. IV.—* Confirmatory evidence from Liberian records ; and cost of the colony and 
republic to the people of the United States.” 


The recent debate in Congress over the appropriation to pro- 
vide means of support in Liberia, for returned Africans, has 
aroused new and anxious feelings throughout the South; for 
if Congress can apply $75,000 to this purpose, they can apply 
seven millions, and seventy millions, should in time the rapa- 
cious demands of the abolitionists, who will be enlisted in the 
movement, when it assumes a money aspect, exact it—[Ep. 


THE INFLUENCES WHICH OPERATED TO ORIGINATE, AND TO AID 
THE AFRICAN COLONIZATION MOVEMENT. 


The American Revolution was the fertile source of the best growth 
and fruition of civil liberty, and of the establishment and security of 
individual rights, which have since made such great advances, not 
only in America, but in Europe. But while great political truths 
were worked out by great minds, and were put in practical operation 
by devoted and self-sacrificing patriotism, and great and invaluable 
results for human liberty, improvement, and happiness, were thus 
achieved, there also sprang up accompanying errors, of reasoning and 
of doctrine, which since have brought evil fruits, and threaten disas- 
trous consequences. In the great and general fermentation of opin- 
ions and doctrines, the foul and feculent matters which were thrown 
up, did not subsequently sink to the bottom, and remain concealed 
and harmless dregs, but remained upon and among, and served to adul- 
terate and debase the great and best products of the general process, 
The wisest and purest of reformers, by the heat of their zeal to op- 
pose evil, are often urged to press their doctrines beyond the proper 
limits that both truth and expediency would prescribe. Thus it has 
happened that the superfluities and excesses of theoretical opinions, 
and erroneous deductions, of the great founders of American freedom, 
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to which the originators themselves attached too little importance to 
scrutinize severely, and which, in their times, were of no practical ap- 
plication or use, have since been applied in practice, by smaller and 
baser minds, and threaten a harvest of evil that may outweigh many 
of the practical, designed, and great benefits which our country and 
the world owe tothe wise and great men who commenced and car- 
ried through the American Revolution. 

The most injurious, in their consequences, of such erroneous de- 
ductions from true principles and sound propositions, are to be found 
in the now generally received doctrines of the equal natural rights, 
and political rights, of all the male citizens or members of a free or 
republican government—or that every man has, or ought to have, 
the right to exercise an equal influence in the direction of all public 
affairs, and of the government of thecountry. The next, and a legiti- 
mate deduction from the admission of this now popular doctrine, 
would be, that every woman has natural, and ought to have political 
rights, equal with those of men. And this doctrine is already enter- 
tained, and has made much progress, in the Northern States of this 
Confederation. There, together with every other heresy of doctrine, 
in politics, morals, and religion, the cause of “ woman’s rights” has 
numerous and zealous advocates—though no one has raised his or her 
approving voice, in the more conservativeand sober-minded Southern 
States. It is also in the Northern or non-slaveholding States, that 
the worst consequences of the claimed equal rights of men are re- 
alized. For this doctrine is now established in all their constitutions 
of government, and all political power is thereby vested in the major- 
ity of the adult male population. Such majority—and usually many 
more than a majority—of every great community, or country, must, 
of necessity, consist of very ignorant, and, also, for a large por- 
tion, of unprincipled or debased and vicious individuals—and who, 
also, because of their poverty, have but little interest in the financial 
policy and welfare of their country. To this mere numerical major- 
ity, without regard to the qualification or fitness of the members to 
judge, or direct, has been surrendered the political power of every one 
of the Northern States. But, as the makers of the constitutions of gov- 
ernment well knew, the great mass, ostensibly or nominally invested 
with all the political power of the State, cannot possibly exercise it, 
or avail themselves of their constitutional rights, even for a single 
day—and they hasten to yield the exercise of power, and also the 
entire direction of themselves, with blind faith and servile obedience, 
to the interested demagogues who will most successfully flatter their 
ignorance, and who can best agree with each other to share among 
themselves, the political power and public plunder, which are thus 
acquired at the expense of the so-called “ sovereign people,” and 
masters of the so-called ‘‘ servants of the people.” In the Southern 
States, the more recently formed, or “ reformed,” constitutions of 
government, are no better, in this respect, than those of the Northern 
States—or so far as their operation was designed by “ reforming” 
demagogues, and as their powers are expressed in words. But in 
these Southern States we fortunately possess—and thereby have been 
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mainly protected frem this flood of evil—a barrier and safeguard more 
effectual for defence than any written constitutions, or than this 
theory of equal political rights is powerful for evil aggression. Most 
fortunately, for the preservation of the political freedom and safety of 
all of the ruling class, known as citizens by the constitution, the low- 
est, and necessarily the most ignorant and degraded class in the 
South, are not, as in the North, citizens and voters, bat are negro 
slaves, who have no political rights. Thus, much the greatest 
amount of ignorance, vice, and carelessness for the public weal, is 
entirely excluded from all direction of or influence upon public 
affairs, and from every political function. And by this one great 
conservative measure of exclusion, in the slaveholding States, the 
popular vote and action are as much purified and exalted, as could be 
in the so-called ‘‘ free States,” by any constitutional provision that 
would serve to designate, and exclude from the polls, the worst and 
most degraded half of its male population. Such free or republican 
governments as the Southern States would present, if all their slave 
and free negro population had votes equally with the whites, now are, 
or soon will be, the governments of the Northern and non-slavehold- 
ing States. 

Among the false and dangerous but yet legitimate deductions from 
the broad doctrine of the equal natural rights of man, there subse- 
quently was started the then novel claim of freedom for the negro 
slaves. This deduction from general principles was at first set forth 
quietly, obscurely, and regarded as a mere theoretical opinion, im- 
possible to be reduced to practice. The principle was admitted, 
whether by design of some, or the carelessness and inadvertence of 
all, by the fathers of the Revolution and of American independence. 
From the warm and zealons advocacy of the equal English rights of 
the free people of the colonies, it was but a step of hurried reasoning 
by analogy, to advocate the equal natural rights of all mankind. 
This folly, which attended the otherwise grave and profound politi- 
cal wisdom of the great men of those times, was admitted perhaps by 
a few through design, but certainly through the inadvertence of the 
many, amidst the general prefatory declamation of the Declaration 
of Independence—and, without a word of objection by Southern slave- 
holders, who no more then thought of legislating for, or producing, 
the freedom and equal political rights of their negro slaves, than they 
did of their horses and oxen. Yet this mere sounding verbiage, these 
empty reverberations of a baseless and obscure theoretical doctrine, 
which did not then attract enough notice to arouse opposition or de- 
nial, to what was probably deemed the mere superfluous and un- 
meaning embellishments of a frothy rhetoric, have since served as the 
citadel of defence, for the new and zealous party of abolitionists 
of negro slavery, and the arsenal to supply their chosen weapons 
to assail that institution. 

In the earlier times of British and European history, there was 
seareely raised a voice, either in Europe or America, to question the 
expediency or morality of the institution of negro slavery—or even 
to oppose the African slave-trade, then in full operation. The first 
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serious opposition to both was begun, and grew, with the doctrines of 
the men, and with the movements, of the American Revolution—and 
almost exclusively in these now United States of America. Thus the 
opposition to negroslavery had commenced, and was gradually extend- 
ing in slaveholding America, long before the same ideas had been rec- 
ognized in England. By the latter country, the African slave-trade 
was still carried on extensively, and its morality scarcely questioned 
but by a few, long after nearly all the American slaveholding 
States had abolished the trade for themselves. The people of the 
Southern States, who had scarcely any agricultural labor, other than 
that of negro slaves, could not have divested themselves of that labor, 
without certain and general ruin to themselves and to the country. 

Of course, the practical extinction of slavery was scarcely thought of 
by any, and was advocated by none. Even if any had then deemed 
slavery an enormous wrong, no individual slaveholder would have 
condemned himself for the existence of a national evil (or even a 
national sin), which he had had no agency in establishing—and which, 
indeed, was forced upon the colonies by the avarice and power of the 
ruling mother-country. But almost every man of good feeling and 
cultivated mind, in later time, came (under the teaching and influ- 
ence of the growing anti-slavery school) to consider the institution 
of negro slavery as a great evil, public and private, and whether 
viewed as a political, moral, or economical question—and which, if pos- 
sible to remove, ought to be removed, at any cost that would not be 
intolerably injurious to the welfare of the community. Such opinions 
grew to be general in the Southern States; and previous to 1820 
(perhaps as late as 1830), they were almost universal in Virginia. 
Some individuals went farther—-and were ready to share in all the 
sacrifices necessary for general emancipation, upon some one or other 
of the impossible or ruinous plans proposed and advocated by differ- 
ent wild and fanatical philanthropists. In England, which now had 
abolished the African slave-trade, and in the Northern States, which 
had got rid of slaves (never very profitable to them except to sell)-~ 
and neither of which countries had then remaining their previous 
mercantile interest in the profits of the slave-trade—there was no 
sense of self-preservation, nor any lighter interest, to oppose the grow- 
ing hostility to slavery. Nothing is easier, or more inviting to self- 
complacency, than for us to declare benevolent feelings and impulses, 
and to urge their being put in practice, when at other people's ex- 
pense. ‘Therefore it was quite natural that the Northern States and 
England, when no longer having any interest to maintain and to in- 
crease negro slavery, should carry their benevolent opposition to it to 
the extent of their wildest fanaticism—and call for its extinction, 
even at the risk (or with the certainty) of the utter ruin of the 
master race in the slaveholding States. 

Under the influence of such incitements, the now practical aboli- 
tion doctrines, and the present abolition party, of the Northern States, 
were brought into existence and action, and grew and strengthened, 
until they are now supported by the greater number of votes of 
every Northern State. This growing power, threatening evil and 
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ruin, with its success, to the whole slaveholding States, at length pro- 
duced a reaction in the minds of the Southern people generally. 
Men began, for the first time, to inquire into, and carefully to study 
the whole subject of slavery, through the means of facts and sound 
reasoning—and not, as before, under the deceptive influence of a 
false theory, and sickly sentimentality and mistaken philaathropy. 
This reaction began about 1820 (the time of the first abolition 
movement, through and by aid of Federal legislation in the enact- 
ment of the Missouri ‘‘ compromise” and unconstitutional restric- 
tion), and only received its first vigorous and effective impulse from 
the publication of Professor Dew’s “ Essay on Slavery,’ the earliest 
and also one among the ablest vindications of the institution that have 
yet been published. Since then, the change of opinion has been both 
rapid and general. Formerly, it would have been difficult to find, 
in Virginia, a man of education who did not deem slavery both a 
public and private evil. Now there are almost as few such men 
who do not deem the institution a positive and great benefit, as there 
were formerly who held it to be otherwise than the great evil of the 
land. 

In 1816, when the “ American Society for Colonizing the Free 
People of Color of the United States” was formed, and had enunci- 
ated its purpose and policy, and commenced its operations, the uni- 
versal public sentiment was best suited to favor the infant organiza- 
tion and its avowed objects. The policy and the scheme, which were 
thus proposed to be supported, bad been originated in Virgina. The 
earliest and principal early patrons and advocates of the Society 
were slaveholders, ‘The avowed object of the Society, as indicated 
by its name, was to remove from the United States, by inducing 
their voluntary emigration, the free negroes, and to colonize them as 
an independent community in Africa. This class (formed by earlier 
emancipations of slaves, which had been induced by the mistaken 
benevolence of their masters), had become numerous, and a 
grievous nuisance to most of the Southern States, and especially to Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Delaware. With but a few praiseworthy excep- 
tions, the free negroes were, as they continue to be, generally indolent, 
improvident, and worthless as laborers or producers—and, in numerous 
eases, drunken, vicious, and frequent subjects for criminal justice. 
In their peculiar position, they served torender the slaves discontented 
with their more constrained, though really much better condition ; 
and facilitated and encouraged their thefts, and other violations of 
duty. The low degradation of the free negroes, in ignorance, indo- 
lence, and vice, instead of being ascribed, as truth would require, to 
the negro blood and propensities, and the natural inferiority of the 
negro intellect, left without the government and direction of a capa- 
bie master, was charged to their inferior social and political condi- 
tion, and their being kept down in the scale of society by the superior 
power and close neighborhood of the white race. In the face of 
all the proofs to the contrary that even then existed (though Hayti 
had not then sunk to half her present depth of degradation, and the 
experiment of emancipation in the West Indies had not been 
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commenced), the near approach to, if not full equality of the negro 
intellect to the white, was then genera'ly believed in, to an extent 
that now would seem both incredible and absurd. The European 
and Northern fanatical philanthropists then fully believed (and they 
still pretend to believe) that the negro is naturally equal in mental 
power to the white man; and that equal advantages of education 
and position would serve to show the equality in all results. If the 
benevolent slaveholders did not go so fur, they at least believed that 
the negro race was capable of being so far instructed and improved, 
as to be self-directing and self-supporting, if in an independent com- 
munity. ‘The benefit to the world, and especially to benighted and 
savage Africa, of a civilized and industrious colony being there 
planted, and flourishing, was a further and more captivating induce- 
ment to lovers of the human race ; .and all Christian philanthropists 
were still more interested in thus offering, with the supposed best 
prospects of success, the gospel and Christianity, to the sixty mill- 
ions of savage pagans and brutalized idolators that inhabit Africa. 

At that time, too, individual acts of emancipation of slaves were 
generally esteemed, not only evidences of piety and virtue in the 
emancipators, but also, if accompanied by removal from the country, 
as being beneficial ‘o public interests, by lessening the whole number 
of slaves, and thereby rendering more easy the future, though far 
remo‘e, total removal of slavery, then generally deemed to be a 
public benefit. For this reason, there was still another (so-called) 
benefit expected of this Society, in its offered asylum in Africa serving to 
invite and encourage the subsequent emancipation of numerous slaves. 
This, and other more extended objects of like kind, were set forth in 
the speeches and publications of active and zealous agents or members 
of the Society. And such declarations, while they served strongly to 
invite and encourage the aid and coéperation of those who were most 
opposed to slavery, as an evil, a wrong, and a sin, did not at first 
offend, or excite the suspicion or opposition of slaveholders the 
most opposite in opinion—because even these, at that early time, gen- 
erally deemed slavery an evil, and hoped for its ultimate safe extinction, 
although they could not see, and would not seek, through certain loss 
and danger, a way to that desired end. 

For these different reasons, operating on men of very different 
views, there were, at first, many persons disposed to become zealous 
supporters of the Colonization Society ; while almost none opposed 
it, or seemed to think that there was anything in the scheme, or in 
its probable consequences, that called for opposition, or even required 
scrutiny. It had among its movers and founders, and continued 
to gain the names and ostensible if not more efficient support of, 
many of the chief men of the various States—and every name that 
could have influence on the public, and was permitted to be used, 
was made use of in the list of officers or dignitaries or prominent 
friends of the Society. As almost every man took it for granted that 
the Society was a good thing, and an institution of high position, he 
was complimented by his name being asked for its support—and few 
would deny the request, especially as that alone, or very little more, 
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would serve to place the name prominently on the list of the much 
lauded and eminent patrons of the benevolent scheme. Many high- 
sounding names have been thus used (and, perhaps, some without 
leave), of persons who contributed but little else to the Society. 
The more obscure but active functionaries of the Society, who, in or 
through the Board of Managers at Washington, have really directed 
the affairs, and the policy, and the operations of the Society, were 
always working on prominent political men, and easily gained the 
favor of all. ‘The favor of President Monroe was by far the most 
important and efficient; and it served to preserve the very existence 
of the colony subsequently planted, in its early and most feeble con- 
dition—as will be shown hereafter. 


THE AVOWED DESIGNS, AND THE REAL AND MAIN OPERATION OF 
THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY, AND THE TENDENCY OF ITS POLICY. 


There never was a new scheme, or association for its furtherance, 
received with more general favor, than the American Colonization 
Society. The persons who most opposed slavery, and most desired 
its extinction, and they who were most interested in its present and 
continued existence, were alike friendly to the Society, and for 
opposite expected and promised results respectively favored by their 
opposite views. The Society was presented, though with caution, 
in two different aspects, to individuals, and to sections of the Union, 
having different and conflicting opinions in regard to slayery—and in 
such manner as to seem favorable to eech party separately. For 
the first and avowed and always claimed objects and designs of the 
Colonization Society, as presented in its early official papers (pro- 
ceeding from the Board of Managers, or resolutions of the Society 
adopted in general meetings), there need not be many authorities 
cited. The record of testimony for this purpose is full and clear. 
“The American Society for Colonizing the Free. People of Color of 
the United States,” is the legal title, recited in the first article of its 
constitution. The second article more fully and particularly declares 
that ‘* The object to which its attention is to be exclusively directed, 
is to promote and execute a plan for colonizing (with their own con- 
sent) the free people of color residing in our country, to Africa, or such 
other place as Congress shall deem expedient.” The same object 
was held forth in the first “ Memorial of the President and Board of 
Managers” of the Society to Congress in 1817 (republished in the 
papers appended to Mr. Kennedy’s Report to the House of Representatives 
in 1843, Doc. 283, p. 208), and the advantages to this country of 
removing the free people of color were therein stated at some length. 
Incidental benefits which were expected (and which would be ad- 
mitted as such, and highly appreciated by all) were also presented, 
in the expected indirect working of the colonization scheme to sup- 
press the African slave-trade—and, by its influence, to civilize and 
Christianize the neighboring savage nations of Africa. Not an inti- 
mation was there given of any ulterior object. But in a later 
memorial (of 1828, republished in House of Rep., Decument 283 of 
1843, p. 172) to Congress, the Managers, become bolder or less 
cautious, added something more, They therein say: “The object it 
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[the American Colonization Society] proposes to accomplish is, the 
removal to Africa, with their own consent, of such people of color 
within the United States as are already free, and of such others as the 
humanity of individuals, and the laws of the different States, may here- 
after liberate.”” Even this extended purpose, repeated as it had been 
before, and since has continued to be, by functionaries and friends of 
the Colonization Society, in many public speeches at the annual 
meetings or otherwise, did not at first excite any opposition or sus- 
picion. The manumission of slaves was still legal in sundry States, 
and would still proceed. It would be not less beneficial to the com- 
munity and to slaveholders, that the later manumitted negroes should 
be removed, than the earlier. But the people of the South did not, 
from these indications, suspect that the leading and most influential 
members of the Society, from the beginning, had in view the future 
entire extinction of negro slavery in the United States, to be accom- 
panied, indeed, as professed, by the deportation of all the negroes 
(visionary and even impossible as was this latter measure) ; and still 
less did slaveholders infer that the agents of the Society would be 
active though covert propagandists of anti-slavery doctrines, and 
secret yet efficient advocates for persuading weak-minded philan- 
thropists that the emancipation of their slaves would be an act of 
very high merit, humanity, benevolence, and piety. The private and 
secret manner of such communication and action, necessarily and 
effectually precludes the facts being proved by direct testimony. The 
facts, in general, can only be inferred from the character and sup- 
posed anti-slavery opinions of employed Northern agents—the par- 
ticular slaveholders with whom they mostly associated and might 
influence—and especially from the subsequent effects witnessed, and 
much more in the later than the earlier years of the Society, in nu- 
merous testamentary and other manumissions of large numbers of 
slaves. But there is plenty of proof of more open action of function- 
aries and friends, showing the general spirit of the Society being in 
favor of extending emancipation and putting an end to slavery. 
While no individual, or body, has loudly and distinctly advised slave- 
holders to emancipate their slaves, there has scarcely been a written 
report, or speech, or other public declaration, pr@éceeding from the 
agents and friends of the Society, in which individual acts of emanci- 
pation have been referred to, that the occasion was not used to highly 
laud the action and the emancipator. Such acts being thus always 
highly praised, as showing evidences of most exalted humanity, char- 
ity, and piety—and the ‘(perhaps otherwise obscure) donors being 
thus made conspicuous for their virtues throughout the Christian 
world, could not fail to operate as a powerful stimulant, not only to 
the good, but also to the evil principles which influence mankind— 
as vanity, ostentation, self-righteousness, and self-worship—to thus 
elevate and perpetuate their fame, by their adding to the number of 
manumitted slaves—whose welfare and happiness have generally been 
greatly impaired, if not totally sacrificed on this shrine of false beney- 
olence and humanity, and of evil both to the slaves and to our 
country. It is a strong evidence that such effects have been in a 
VOL, INO. IV. 9) 
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great degree the direct result of the teachings of the Colonization 
Society and its friends, when it is seen that the manumissions of 
slaves in Virginia, and especia!ly in large numbers by individual 
donors and by testamentary bequest, have greatly increased in latter 
years. In the earlier years of the Society, there were comparatively 
very few. Yet, if the avowed opinions of Mr. C. F. Mercer and 
others were correct, that many masters, before 1816, would have 
gladly emancipated their slaves, if having such an asylum for them 
as the Colonization Society would afford, the number of new manu- 
missions ought to have been much greater as soon as the asyium was 
open—and not, as is the fact, at twenty and thirty or more years 
after the open and secret machinery of the Society had been in 
operation. 

Still more plain and undeniable than of any of these name influ- 
ences, are the evidences that the leading, and most distinguished, and 
influential, and early friends of the Society, have looked to it, and 
advocated its support, as the means for utterly destroying the institu- 
tion and existence of negro slavery in the United States. Such sen- 
timents have been uttered by many in public speeches and reports, 
published among the transactions of the Society, and by direction of 
its Board of Managers. Numerous other like expressions, though 
from less respected sources, or, perhaps, proceeding from obscure in- 
dividuals, have received the official impress and virtual authorization 
of the Society, by being published in the “ African Repository,”’ 
which periodical publication, of very extensive circulation, is both 
the property and organ of the American Colonization Society, and 
must be presumed to be, in every article it publishes, the mouth- 
piece of the central power and head of the Society, the Board of 
Managers at Wa-hington. It will be enough, for sustaining my 
charge in this particular respect, to refer to the words or opinions of 
bat a few prominent officers or ardent friends of the Celonization 
Society, either uttered in general meetings or otherwise, pub'ished 
through its organ. Like examples, from less distinguished sources, 
might be offered in any number.* 

At the first annual meeting of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, in Washington, the president, Judge Bushrod Washington, in 








* This lat named procedure bas been so common, and latterly so undisguised. that the Rey. 
Philip Slaughter, of Virginia, principal agent of the Colonization Society of Virginia (who, 
though a zealou; advocate for the coloniz«tion scheme, is also a loyal son of thg South), has 
deemed it necessary. on two different oceasion: (as I have seen accidentally—the.e may have 
been more, as the need for such action has never intermitte |—) , to rebuke this abuse. At 
the annual merting of the American Colonization Society of 1852, the report of the proceed- 
ings. (in the African Repository, at p. 100, for April, 1852) states as follows: 

“The Rey. Mr. Slaughter presented the following preamble and resolution, which were 
adop‘ed : 

«Whereas, the Constitution of the American Colonization Society declares that the object 
to which its attention is exclusively directed, ix ‘to promote and execute a plan for colonizing, 
with their own consent, the free people of color residing in our country. in Afvica,’ therefore 

“ Resolved, That the publication of schemes of emancipation, and arguments in their favor, 
in the African Repository, and other official documents of this Society, is a departure from our 
fundamental law, and should be excluded from such documenss.” 

This re olution was adopted, and, as it appewrs, without a word of objection. Yet it was 
as totally disregarded af.erward, as its object had been previously. In ao sea as T find 
again in my few detacned numbers of the African Repo-itory, (at p. 74, for March, 1855), at 


the annual meeting of the Am-rican Colonization Society, the rebuke was renewed by Mr. 
Slaughter—and with as little of its desired effect as before. 
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his opening speech,from the chair, introduced the following expres- 
sions ; 

“The effect of this institution [the American Colonization Society], if its 
prosperity shall equal our wishes, will be alike propitious to every interest of our 
domestic society ; and should it lead, as we may fairly hope it will, to the slow but 
gradual abolition of slavery, it will wipe from our political institutions the only blot 
which stains them.” 


At the same meeting, the Hon. C. F. Mercer, of Virginia, in ad- 
vocating. the claims of the Colonization Society to public favor, and 
urging the reasons for supporting it, said: “Many thousand indi- 
viduals in our native State, as you well know, Mr. President, are re- 
strained from manumitting their slaves, as you and I are, by the 
melancholy conviction that they cannot yield to the suggestions of 
Ivimanity without manifest injury to their country ”—which difficulty 
and great obstacle to extensive emancipation, the policy of the Col- 
onization Society was expected to remove. 

In an elaborate letter and argument, to the like general purport, 
addressed to the American Colonization Society, Gen. R. G. Harper, 
of Maryland, said: 

“The advantages of this undertaking [of the Colonization Society] to whieh 
I have hitherto adverted, are confined to ourselves. They consist in ridding us 
of the free people of color, and preparing the way for getting rid of the slaves and 
of slavery.” 

The Hon. Henry Clay, then president of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, at its tenth annual meeting, January, 1837, in his open- 
ing address (published by the Society) presented an_ elaborate 
argument to show the feasibility and the expediency of the whole 
negro race being removed from the United States. The very high 
position and reputation of this gentleman, and the great influence of 
his name and opinions, will make it proper to quote more full ex- 
tracts from his speech. 

After having submitted calculations, which served (as he main- 
tained) to show the easy practicability of removing to Africa all the 
then free negro population from the United States, Mr. Clay pro- 
ceeded to apply the same mode of calculation to the slaves, as fol- 
lows : 

“‘ Assuming the future increase to be at the rate of three per cent. per annum 
the annual addition to the number of slaves in the United States, calculated upon 
the returns of the last census (1,538,128) is 46.000. Applying the data which 
have already been stated and explained, in relation to the colonization of free 
persons of color from the United States to Africa, to the aggregate annual in- 
crease of both bond and free of the African race, and the result will be found most 
encouraging. The total number of the annual increase, of both descriptions, is 
52,000. The total expense of transporting that number to Africa, (supposing 
no reduction of present prices) [which had been before stated at $29] would be 
$1,040,000," &e. * * * * And this quantity [of tonnage] would be still fur- 
ther reduced by embracing opportunities of incidental employment of vessels be- 
longing both to mercantile and military marines. But, is the annual application 
of 1, 40,000, and the employment of 65,000 or even 130,000 tons of shipping, 
considering the magnitude of the object, beyond the ability of this country! Is 
there a patriot, looking forward to its domestic quiet, its happiness, and its glory, 
that would not cheerfully contribute his proportion of the burden to accomplish 
q Purpose so great and so humane? 
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This extract, alone, is enough to strip bare, and expose the false 
pretence set up for the American Colonization Society, when sooth- 
ing down Southern opposition or alarmed interests, that the policy of 
the society is, as at first announced, the removal of free negroes to 
Africa only. The ulterior design or object of general emancipation 
(whether by purchase or otherwise) need not be set forth more plainly 
than in this speech of the distinguished president of the Society, and 
as endorsed, by its reception and publication, by the managers of the 
Society. It is not my business here, nor is it needed, to expose the 
errors of Mr. Clay’s estimates, and the impossibility of carrying 
through the scheme, were it ever so desirable for this country ; and 
the enormous cruelty, unprecedented in the annals of Asiatic despot- 
ism, of annually removing to remote exile (to say nothing of cost of 
life, and other sufferings to be there encountered) of the whole’ac- 
tual increase, necessarily including all the female children before their 
reaching maturity of age, of an entire race, amounting to fifty-two 
thousand persons annually, until, in the course of time, the parent 
stock left in the United States shall be extinguished gradually by 
death!!! No one but a thorough “ philanthropist” could for a mo- 
ment entertain a scheme so full of cruelty and horror, and so pro- 
tracted in operation ; and none but blind fanatics could be persuaded 
that the execution was morally, even if physically possible. 

But monstrous and shocking to every feeling of humanity as are 
the means here recommended, as operating upon the blacks, the 
worst results to the masters, and to the white race, have not been 
named. It is clear that, in this magnificent scheme of expenditure 
(which, however, would not serve “for one tenth the cost of its 
avowed objects), nothing is allowed, or ‘understood, for paying the 
owners for their slaves. Therefore, if it were possible to be executed, 
in addition to the general loss and great damage to all the southern 
States, as communities, in losing nearly all their present agricultural 
labor, and paying the larger amount of the expense of transporta- 
tion to, and subsequent support of the colonists in Africa, the slave 
owners would be deprived of forty six thousand slaves a year, or all 
the increase, and at the age of their greatest value, without receiv- 
ing the smallest payment as compensation ! 

Sut no man of sound judgment can suppose that the great intel- 
lect of Henry Clay could be duped by such estimates as he conde- 
scended to use for the purpose of operating upon other minds ; or 
that he could have believed, for a moment, that it would be possible 
to remove the whole black race from the United States to Africa, 
with any means for subsistence for the emigrants in their new homes. 
This utterly impossible accompaniment of colonization—removal to 
Africa—was stated merely to suit those who required it, and who 
could believe in it. All that was possible of Mr. Clay's s scheme, 
and wiih the accomplishment of which part he and other clear- 
sighted emancipationists would have been content, would have been 
the general emancipation of slaves, without any (or but a nominal 
and fallacious) compensation to their owners—and without the 
cruelty and horror of the attempt, and the impossibility of the execu- 
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tion, of compulsory deportation to Africa of the whole increase of 
the race in the United States. 

My only other citations of proofs will be all from a single source, 
which, as a whole, may be taken as the exposition of the views and ob- 
jects of all the colonizationists of the Northern States, as well as of a 
few (also alike opposed to slavery) in the Southern States. This source 
is a review which first appeared in the “ Quarterly Christian Spec- 
tator” (at New-Haven}, of March, 1833, and was soon afterward 
reprinted in separate pamphlet form, under the title of a ‘* Review 
of Pamphlets on Slavery and Colonization.” From the place and 
manner of publication, and the rapid republications, it may be 
inferred that this exposition was industriously and generally distrib- 
uted throughout the Northern States—and very cautiously and qui- 
etly placed in the hands of but a few persons holding or inclining to 
like opinions in the Southern States. The only copy that I have 
seen or heard of, was sent to a Southern slaveholder, distinguished for 
philanthropy. generosity, and self-sacrificing devotion to whatever 
he deems his duty as a man and a Christian, and especially valuing 
the Colonization Society asa means for the ultimate extinction of 
the supposed evil of negro slavery. That copy is directed to the 
name of the gentleman referred to, “with Elliott Cresson’s best 
respects.” Mr. Cresson was a vice-president, and a principal and 
efficient agent and patron of the American Colonization Society. 
The argument is in answer, and immediately addressed to Garrison, 
and the most violent of the abolition party, who had justly charged 
the Colonization Society with double-dealing—but, most unjustly, 
with being opposed to the abolition of slavery. It is to deny these 
charges, and to assert the opposite views and tendency of the Colo- 
nization Society, that this pamphlet was written. The general tenor 
is to this purpose. A few quotations will be enough to show the 
character of the work, and what must have been the author’s opin- 
ion, and that of all who coincided with him, as to the certain work- 
ing and final results of the Colonization Society. 

“The actual tendencies of the enterprise of planting colored colonies in Africa 
from America, are, so far aa the abolition of slavery is concerned, the following : 

“Tt secures in many instances the emancipation of slaves by individuals, and 
thus brings the power of example to bear on public sentiment. This is not con- 
jecture ; it is proved by the induction of particulars. The friends of the Col- 
onization Society, in their arguments on this subject, can read off a catalogue 
of instances in which emancipation has already resulted from the progress of this 
work. We know that, on the other hand, it is said that the argument and state- 
ments of colonizationists prevent emancipation. But the proper proof of this 
assertion would be to bring forward the particular facts. Tell us of the indi- 
viduals who have been effectually hindered from setting their slaves at large, 
by what they have read in the Africah Repository, or by what they have heard 
from the agents of the Society. We say, then, that, unless the testimony of facts 
ean deceive us, colonization is bringing the power of example to bear on public sen- 
timent at the South, in regard to slavery. Each single instance of emancipation 
is indeed a small matter when compared to the continued slavery of two mill- 
ions; but every such instance, occurring in the midst of a slave-holding com- 
munity, is a strong appeal to the natural sentiments of benevolence and justice in all 
who witness it.” 

“Not Hayti has done more to make the negro character respeeted by mankind, 
and to afford the means of making the negro conscious of his manhood, than 
Liberia has already accomplished.” (p. 30.) 
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“ African colonization, so far as it is successful, will bring free labor into the 
fairest and most extended competition with slave labor, and will thus make the 
universal abolition of slavery inevitable.” (p. 20.) 

“ The friends of slavery may dream that this work [colonization in Liberia] 
is to perpetuate their miserable system ; but, if amy of them do thus imagine, 
they err as greatly in that, as they do in supposing that the repeal of the pro- 
tective tariff will relieve them from their embarrassments.” (p. 21.) 

“ The great body of the friends of the Colonization Society at the South, no 
less than at the North, regard the scheme of that institution as something that 
will ultimately, in some way, deliver the country from the curse of slavery.” 

“ Had the scheme of the American Colonization Society never been under- 
taken, who believes that projects for the abolition of slavery would have been 
so soon, if ever, diseussed in the Legislature of Virginia ?” 

“The hour in which the debate on slavery commenced in the Capitol at 
Richmond, may be considered as having sealed the death warrant of the system, 
not only for Virginia, but for the nation. Certainly, the greater the success 
which shall attend the colonization of Africa, the greater will be the progress of 

ublie opinion toward this consummation” of the abolition of slavery in America. 
But, as the author says more at length, even were the Society now to come to 
an end, and its colony also, “ still it will be true that the indirect influence of the 
American Colonization Society has secured the ultimate abolition of slavery.” (p. 22. 


If any person, after having read even no more of such opinions 
than appear in passages quoted in this section, shall not be convinced 
that the continued object of the chief movers, advocates, and agents 
of the American Colonization Society, and the tendency of their 
efforts, are the general emancipation of, slaves, and abolition of 
slavery, such persons must be so completely encased in prejudice, as to 
be invulnerable to the power of evidence or reasoning. 

So much for the avowed policy and objects, and the more real 
and important and covert objects of the Society—or rather of the 
few functionaries who have really controlled the policy, and directed 
the appropriation of the funds contributed by the confiding liberality 
of thousands, who were content to give to what they supposed a good 
object, without examination of, or interfering with, the conduct of the 
few more zealous persons who were willing to bear the burden of 
the administrative duties and services. ‘The Colonization Society was 
at first so generally favored by public opinion and sentiment—there 
was so little suspicion entertained by any of those who were outside 
of the small circle which enclosed its acting functionaries and its 
leading spirits—that there was no scrutiny of either its public or 
more secret policy, and almost no opposition to its procedure, for a 
long time. Some few able writers attempted opposition—among 
them, Gov. Giles and Prof. Dew of Virginia. But they addressed 
themselves to deaf ears and either careless or prejudiced minds— 
and without producing any important effect. When the men of the 
South generally lost their faith in the working of the Society (for 
the first professed objects), they simply withdrew silently from its 
support, but made no opposition to it. The double-dealing policy 
prospered and succeeded for a long time, in deceiving both the pro- 
slavery or slaveholding interest, and the anti-slavery or abolition 
party. The latter, in the Northern States, though truly and greatly 
favored by the ulterior designs and the actual working of the Colo- 
nization Society, were the first offended, aud by the mere words used 
to deceive and quiet the slaveholders. The latter, even when no longer 
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zealous for, or even favorable to, the first avowed objects of the 
Society, have generally remained quiet, and also deluded still, to some 
extent, for a much longer time. And even now, though much the 
greater number of all the former Southern friends have withdrawn 
their earlier and active support of the Colonization Society and its 
colony, there are but few Southern men who have yet taken the pains 
to investigate the real main tendency of the Society, and to under- 
stand and oppose the danger which it threatens to the interest of 
slaveholders and of the Southern States, and to the contentment and 
happiness of the slaves, and to the very existence of negro slavery in 
the States where that institution remains. 





ART. VI.—THE MOUTHS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


OBSTRUCTIONS TO THE COMMERCE OF NEW-ORLEANS. 


Tue New-Orleans Chamber of Commerce have been again 
devoting a great deal of time and labor to the subject of deep- 
ening the mouths of the Mississippi, now so much obstracted, 
to the enormous detriment of its commerce. 

It seems that at the date of the report of a committee 
appointed by the Chamber, the following amount of raerchan- 
dise was delayed at the bar, seeking ingress or egress : 
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Referring to the heavy losses entailed by this state of things, 
not only upon the commerce of New-Orleans, but that of the 
whole country, the committee, consisting of Wm. Creevy, 
T. L. Wibray, J. B. Morison, G. A. Fosdick, and P. H. Skip- 
with, say : 

d “ New-Or.eans, Feb. 4, 1859. 

“Tt will thus be seen that there is held in check, in consequence of the impedi- 
ments to navigation above referred to, property worth nearly five and a half 
millions of dollars, the interest on which, for a single day, at six per cent. per 
annum, amounts to about $1,000. In this estimate, no account is taken of the 
value of the ships, nor any but the leading articles of produce ; nor of the 
cargoes of the ships which have cleared and are ready for sea, and whose com- 
manders deem it more prudent to remain at the wharf until there is a prospect 
of getting over the Bar without difficulty, than to lie at anchor inside or 
aground on the Bar in the crowd of ships, and liable to damage. This is a start- 
ling array of figures; in itself sufficient, in the opinion of your committee, to 
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arrest public attention, and cause the most indifferent to reflect on the evils 
likely to arise from euch a derangement of the commerce of the city; and 
which will end in the total ruin of our trade, and even our very existence as 
the emporium of the Southwest, unless prompt and energetic means are adopt- 
ed for the removal of these obstructions. 

“Much has been said and written on the subject of the railroads which now 
tap the sag 8g river, and have their termini on the Atlantic shore ; and of 


the injury which they were likely to work to the trade of New-Orleans, by 
diverting the produce of the great valley of the Mississippi from its natural 
outlet there ; but these your committee have read and listened to without the 
least feeling of alarm, having an abiding confidence that the Mississippi river 
would continue to be the great highway for the produce of the valley which 
bears its name, and New-Orleans, the great depot and point of exportation so 
long as there was free communication with the Gulf of Mexico for vessels of 
the class required by the yearly increasing necessities of trade ; but they must 
confess that the spectacle which presented itself to them at the Bar gave rise 
to grave apprehensions whether or not it would be possible to retain the trade 
of New- Orleans and maintain its position as the greatest exporting city of the 
Union, unless some measure of relief is speedily granted ; nor are the movements 
going on around us calculated to allay these fears. Already rival cities, tak- 
ing the advantage of our misfortunes, are putting forth their claims to a share 
of the trade which has heretofore been ours, and which, we are constrained to 
admit, it needs no prophetic eye to discern, must soon seek other channels 
unless these obstructions are removed ; for your committee do not doubt that 
every facility will be given by our rivals to those frequenting this port and 
mart, which their own resources and all the outside aid they can bring in will 
command. 

“In the list of property detained at the Bar, is comprised one item of nearly 
seventy-two thousand bales of cotton. Some of these outward-bound ships 
have been detained for several weeks. and it is hardly to be supposed that par- 
ties in want of cotton will again send their orders to New-Orleans if there is 
the least likelihood of a similar delay in getting it to market, and if this com- 
munity is not alive to its interest, the now famous cotton mart of New- 
Orleans will speedily become a thing of the past. Again, the bills of exchange 
drawn against the cargoes so detained, will, in all probability, mature before 
the produce arrives, when, by all ordinary calculations, it would have been at 
pont time to meet them; and this is another ramification of the evil which 
may overtake us in the shape of a derangement of our monetary affairs, con- 
seqnent upon the difficulties which parties may experience in raising fands to 
retire the same. . 

“ Of the value of the cargoes of the inward-bound ships your committee have 
no data, but they think it may be safely put down at two millions of dollars. 
Many of these ships are laden with goods destined for the West and Western trade, 
and it requires but a slight effort of the imagination to picture the loss and incon- 
venience which the owners have suffered by having their goods detained until the 
proper season for their sale has past. These, again, are not likely to order their 
supplies to be shipped via New-Orleans, until they have the assurance that these 
impediments to the navigation have been permanently removed. In looking 
at the question from this point of view, we ean see that the interest of the 
consumer, although apparently remote, is actually near and positive. So large 
an amount of goods being kept out of market must necessarily enhance the 
value of those on the spot, and he therefore has to contribute his quota of the 
loss by the advanced prices which he has to pay for the articles of import 
which he requires.” 


Annexed to the committee’s report is one from Captain Dun- 
can, a distinguished engineer, who demonstrates the practica- 
bility of keeping, at a moderate expense, a draft of 20 feet of 
water permanently on the bar, a depth quite sufficient for all 
the requisitions of commerce. We learn from it, that the first 
correct soundings of the mouths were made in 1838, by Cap- 
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tain Talcott, U. 8. Engineer, and the next in 1851-52, by the 
Coast Survey, and that, fromm a comparison of data, it appears 
there is an outward tendency of the land and the bars amount- 
ing to one mile in every fifteen years! 


“ Now if we consider the deep waters of the Gulf to average only 36 feet in 
depth, and take the tidal bar at a mean of 14 feet, this extension gives us the enor- 
mous deposit of 12,000 eubic yards within the bar limits of the Southwest Pass, 
and about 8,000,000 eubie yards on the bar of Pass-a-l’Outre, in a single year, 
and this without estimating the amount thrown upon the other passes, or that 
whieh is carried beyond the bars into the sea. 

+ * cy x * * * * * * * * * * 

“From all of which it follows that the origin of the tidal bar formation is the 
impact of this sluggish under current with the comparatively still waters of the 
Gulf, which, retarding the under currents still more, produces a tendency to 
equilibrium, in which the sediment in suspension is silently and rapidly depos- 
ited. In fact, it has been clearly demonstrated in many instances that any check 
to the current of the sedimentary stream will produce a deposit of the sediment 
preportens to the degree of retardation, and that where sedimentary waters 

came entirely quiescent, they soon completely purify themselves and become 
limpid.” 

The following description of the tumuli or mud lumps 


which constitute the most remarkable phenomena of the river, 
will be found very interesting : 


“ These singular tumuli are constantly rising and subsiding on the long sweep 
of flats, tidal bars, and low lands, around the several mouths. 

“ Their generation is most frequent at the annual spring floods or high water, 
at which time, also, the bars are in their worst condition. 

“ When the river is low and comparatively free from sediment, many of the 
mud lumps subside, and the bars themselves naturally improve, because the 
active origin of their formation has in a great measure ceased from the greater 
stability of the upper river banks. 

“It would appear from this, that the origin of the mud lumps is ir some way 
intimately connected with the rise in the river, but various theories of their 
formation have been advanced by eminent geologists and scientific men. 

“ Lyell regards them as due to the existence of accumulated vegetable matter 
in the bars, which, decomposing in the course of time, generates large quantities 
of gaseous matter. In eseaping from their confinement beneath the muddy 
deposit, these gases exert an effort to throw up the mud, and the action being 
continuous and accumulative, the detritus of the bar is finally raised above the 
surface of the water, where it is exposed to the action of the wind, sun, rain, 
and waves. 

“‘ The tendeney of the mud to crack, disintegrate and slide on exposure to the 
above causes, produces the fissures in their tops and the semblance of voleanie 
action peculiar to them. 

“ Forshey, on the other hand, considers their formation to be due to a subterra- 
nean connection between them and distant salt springs in the interior of the 
country, his theory being in part based upon the character and temperature of 
the water thrown out from their craters, which is extremely salt, and colder than 
that of the surrounding sea. 

“ Other theories assign their origin to the action of the river current or of 
the gulf waves striking against an out-cropping current stratum in the 
oueeeerect bar, which, yielding to the continued action, is forced up above the 
surface. 

* The height of the waves above the ordinary level gives, of the two, the sea 
wave theory the preference over that of the current action, as it accounts for 
the raising of the mud lumps above the surface, on the common spring theory 
that water seeks its own level, and will rise out of a fissure to a height equalling 
that of its fountain head. 

“ Whatever may be the real primary cause of their formation, it is sufficient for 
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our purposes to know, that they invariably precede and very materially assist 
in the formation of the bar and the outward progress of the land, by forming 
barriers or lodgments, against which the deposition of the materials held in 
suspension are rapidly accumulated.” 


The progress of the various attempts to deepen the channel 
of the river is thus detailed by Capt. Duncan : 


“ The first attempt at improvement on the passes of the Mississippi, was made 
by the General Government, under the direction of Capt. Talcott, in 1839. 

“ The means he emplo ved were the ordinary bueket dredge, which it appears 
signally failed, even Sader the auspices of an intelligent, practical agent of 
Government. Capt. Talcott entertained the opinion, however, that dredging 
machinery might be made effective on the bars, if tried on the same princi- 
ples, but under more favorable circumstances. 

“ All further efforts were abandoned until 1852, when the General Government 
entered into a contract with the Towboat Association to open the passes, 
which contract was completed, and the work effectively done in twelve months. 
The means employed by the Association were the ordinary dredge harrow and 
scraper, which, within the time called for by the contract, succeeded beyond 
the expectations of every one in opening a channel 18 feet deep by over 300 
feet in width, over a bar averaging 14 feet in depth. The distance between 
the primary and secondary bases of the bar at the time, or from the 18 feet 
depth outside to the 18 feet depth inside, was one and a half miles, just about 
what it is at present. 

“The same means have been employed with the like success on the bars of 
several of the sedimentary streams in England. 

“No further steps being taken to keep open the Southwest Pass after the com- 
pletion of the contract of the Towboat Association, and the causes of the forma- 
tion of the bar continuing to act, it of course became in a short time as imprac- 
ticable to navigation as ever. 

“Tn consequence, in 1856, a contract was entered into between the United States 
and Messrs. Craig & Righter, to open a straight channel of 300 fect wide at 
bottom, and 20 feet deep, through the bar of the Southwest Pass, and a similar 
channel through the bar of the Pass-i-l'Outre, which work was to have been 
completed in ten months. 

“ From the date of their completion, they furthermore contracted to keep both 
of these passes open for a period of four and a half years. 

“ The contract was subsequently modified to read 18 instead of 20 feet in depth, 
and additional time was allowed the contractors for opening the passes. 

“ The means stipulated for, were to close up the minor passes, and to throw out 
‘Meig dams’ as jetties into the main channels, and by concentrating the water 
in this manner, to make the current do the bottom cutting and scouring. 

“ These ‘ Meig dams’ are patented, and consist of a single row of —Jie 
driven at distances of about 5 feet apart, with the intervals filled up with 4-inch 
planking driven in ae fe and secured above the surface by string- 
pieces, to which the heads of the sheet piling are spiked. 

“This same principle of deepening channels, by concentrating the water, has 
been successfully applied in many instances ; as in the Clyde Improvements (Scot- 
land), where parallel dikes, made of piling and cribwork, filled in with stone, 
were found admirably to effect its object. It was done on a large scale, however, 
and at an enormous cost.” 


The attempts of Craig & Righter having proved a signal failure 
upon their proposed method, and other efforts, equally unsuccess- 
ful ones, were made by blasting with gunpowder. In the utter 
failure of these efforts Capt. Duncan is forced to fall back upon 
the ordinary dredge and harrow, which, he does not doubt, 
will answer the required purpose. The estimate of expense 
is as follows: 
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“The bar should be removed from the Southwest Pass first, aad afterward 
Pass-i-l’Outre could be opened. 


A low-pressure boat of the required size will cost, when 








new, everything complete... .....-.+0-0+++eeeeerees $50,000 00 
Harrow and scraper, with tackle complete............. 1,500 00 
Cost of equipment.....,....-220.-seeee- $51,500 00 


The cost per month of working this machinery, day and 
night, will be as follows : 





D OU 66 a cane ons cteeRbs <sgehn eter ene $166 66 
NE disc uct sive 6a 0 eens wes cane oo Sp 90 00 
i SED roe ee es SR 5 eS: 45 00 
3 emipanber. . .cwsscennnsssunneoe Sore 
R Chabot emgineeP so. was pc deoctesccccesseces 125 00 
3 ass’t O  Welee des eye daca. cnmenen4s 225 v0 
Sei sass skit chins es ite oe ae 60 00 
BE a ik. sn Sn dee onan 60 00 
ES SEE. ccc vachaiinns Sab bene>tkas 14 860 00 
12 deck hands........ iiees+sueewe Des cweeewna 360 00 
Db GRE... «x04. catnine Unthite oMaIR 600s ceded 40 00 
I GE ok Ss ane nl aie mata eas pe, ane 
Sees WO Wes da ccs ccc deess eee tap 5 00 

$1,621 66 

D,0G) DAFEOIS OF GORE, OO TOO... oo sccccumneee oss ccamene 8,400 00 

DUORUNTING, GE OEN UEEENEES . . oo Uae eede coc cobtbedesss 600 00 


Total monthly expenses, when working day and night.. $10,621 66 


“If we suppose the Southwest Pass to be opened in four months by the appli- 
eation of this machinery, we shall have as follows : 





Cost of equipment... ...4.0seeeeeceeeeeees wineiite trails bo $51,500 00 
Cost of force and stores for 4 months.................- 42.486 64 
$93,986 64 

To which add 10 per cent. for wear and tear, &e........ 9,398 66 
Total cost...... ceseeceees $108,385 80 


If we suppose that Pass-i-l'Outre can be 
opened in 4 months, we have, cost of force 





and stores for 4 months................ $42,486 64 
Add the 10 per cent. as above............ 9,398 66 
Total cost opening Pass-d-l’Outre......... $ 51,885 30 
Or for opening both passes, the cost will be............ 155,270 60 


Or about 15} cents per cubie yard for opening. 


“ After the passes are once opened effectively, it is ptesumable that smaller 
soats and lighter machinery will be sufficient to keep them open. 

“ At all events, it will only be necessary to act upon the bars occasionally, 
which can be done inthe daytime, and the consequent reduction of force and 
fuel will effect a great reduction of the monthly cost. 

“Tt must be understood, however, that this harrowing and scraping must 
be a constant operation, in order to be perfectly successful, as must also be 
any other plan in its application to the passes of the Mississippi river.” 


Congress and the State Legislature are now appealed to, by 
every consideration of public duty, to act with promptness 
and decision in this matter. A cormmittee has been appointed 
to repair to Washington City. The editor of this Review 
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acted with a similar committee in 1852, and waited with them 
upon the Executive, and in 1856 he pressed upon the then 
Secretary of War the acceptance of the proposals of the Tow- 
boat Company of New-Orleans, which, if acceded to, would 
have, perhaps, obviated much of the present difficulty. The 
Secretary, however, acting under the advice of his engineers, 
came to a different determination. 





ART. VIL.—CHRONICLES OF THE TOMBS. 


Tae admirable English library of Bohn, contains no work 
more interesting and unique, than that of Mr. Pettigrew, en- 
titled “Chronicles of the Tombs.” We have lately spent 
many agreeable hours in its perusal, and are tempted to take 
a cursory survey of it for the benefit of our readers. 

To the Greeks and Romans, we are indebted for the most 
extensive collection of epitaphs ; but Mr. Pettigrew draws also 
upon the prolific stores of Britain, France, Germany, and Italy. 
Epitaphs are often of great value to the biographer and histo- 
rian, and supply many important gaps in the records of the past. 
Some of the most precious of the earlier time, were destroyed 
by the bigotry of the Puritans, after the destruction of the 
monasteries. ‘The mound and the pyramid were the earliest 
known monuments, and they were followed by pillars, col- 
umns, tombs, ete. Many inscriptions have been deciphered, 
also, from the mummies of Egypt. 

The Greek epitaphs are very beautiful, in poetry and prose, 
and are commonly epigrammatic. The following is by Leon- 
idas, of Tarentum, and is a mother’s offering to her son : 


“Unhappy child! Unhappy I who shed 
A mother’s sorrows o’er thy funeral bed! 
Thou’rt gone in youth, Amyn as; I in age, 
Must wander through a lonely pilgrimage, 
And sigh for regions of unchanging night, 
And sicken at the day’s epaunen light. 
Oh, guide me hence, sweet spirit, to the bourne 
Where in thy presence I shall cease to mourn.” 


The following, by Anacreon, on the tomb of ‘Timocritus, is 
in the finest epigrammatic style : 


** Timocritus adorns this humble grave ; 
Mars spares the coward and destroys the brave.” 


What can be more touching and beautifal than the follow- 
ing, upon the tomb of a wife ? 
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‘* Tears, Heledora! on thy tomb I shed, 
Love's last libation to the shades below ; 
Tears, bitter tears, by fond remembrance fed, 
Are all that Fate now leaves me to bestow. 
Vain sorrows! vain regrets! Yet loveliest! thee, 
Thee, still they follow in the silent urn, 
Retracing hours of social converse free, 
And soft endearments, never to return.” 


The Roman monuments were ordinarily erected on the 
highways, so as to be more noted, and the catacombs offer 
most interesting material. A frequent and beautiful expres- 
sion, handed down to our time, is found upon many of their 
tombs— Sit tibi terra levis”—* Light lie the earth upon thy 
grave,” 

The mausoleum, a kind of very splendid tomb, is said to 
derive its name from the course pursued by Artemisia, wife 
of Mausolus, who, in her affliction at the death of her husband, 
drank his ashes in her liquor, and erected to his memory a 
superb monument. 

It is quite evident that one must not take too literally or 
faithfully the inscriptions which chronicle the deeds of the 
departed, for, as Dr. Johnson hassaid, ‘‘ On lapidary inscriptions 
aman is not upon his oath,” and as Crabbe remarks, ‘‘ They 
are often but the offerings which flattery sells to pride.” 
The following, which appears at Oxford upon the tomb of one 
of the Fellows, is certainly not open to that charge : 


“ Preivit !” 


At the Vatican, in Rome, appears the following, to the 
memory of Caius Julius Maximus, a child two years old: 


“Oh, relentless Fortune, who delightest in cruel death, 
Why is Maximus so early snatched from me ? 
He who lately used to lie beloved on my bosom, 
This stone now marks his tomb—behold his mother!” 


There are few inscriptions of the Saxon period. Recent ex- 
cavations in England have brought to light some in Runic 
and Saxon letters, belonging to the sixth century. They con- 
tain little more than names and dates, and English epitaphs 
seem not to run further back than the eleventh century, in Eng- 
land, being mostly in the Latin tongue. French epitaphs were 
common there till the middle of the fourteenth century. The 
following is devoted to the Black Prince, and is dated 1376 : 


‘‘ Whoso thou be that passeth bye, 
Where these corpes interred lie : 
Understand what I shall saye, 

As at this time speake I maye. 
Such as thou art sometyme was I ; 
Such as I am such shalt thou bee. 
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I little thought on the houre of death, 
Soe long as [ enjo\ ed breath ; 

Greate riches here I did possesse, 
Whereof I made great noblenesse ; 

T had gold, silver, wardr..be, and 

Greate treasures, horses, houses, lande, 
But now a caitiffe poore am I, 

Deepe in the ground lo here T lie. 


My beautye greate, is all quite gone, 

My fleshe is wasted to the bone, 

My house is narrow nowe, and thronge, 
Nothing but truthe comes from my tongue; 
And if ye shoulde see mee this daye, 

I do not thinke but ye wolde saye 

That | had never beene a man, 

So much altered nowe I am! 

For God's sake, praye to the heavenly Kinge, 
That he my soul to heaven wolde bringe ; 
All theye that prave and make accorde 

For mee unto my God and Lorde ; 

God place them in his paradise, 

Wherein noe wretched caitiffe lies.” 


The Latin tongue is thought to be the most apt, in elegance 
and force, for inscription, and the English the least apt, and 
on this account the statues to Pitt, Peel, Canning, Bentinck, 
etc., have nothing more than the name and dates. ‘The learned 
Dr. Parr declined writing an epitaph on Dr. Johnson in the 
English language, though admitting it would be the most ap- 
propriate, if adequate, since the fame of the great Doctor was 
altogether English. Johnson, himself, was indignant on the 
idea being suggested to him of composing Goldsmith’s epitaph 
in English, and remarked that he ‘‘ would never consent to 
disgrace the walls of Westminster Abbey with an English in- 
scription.” It was in his epitaph on Goldsmith that the so 
often quoted line occurs : 


“ Nullum quod tettigit non ornavit.” 


We agree with Mr. Pettigrew, that success in epitaphs con- 
sists in expressing the thoughts in the shortest, clearest, and 
easiest way, by the most harmonious arrangement of the best 
chosen words both for meaning and sound. ‘‘ By this course 
the epitaph will be strong and expressive, without stiffness or 
affectation, and it will be short and concise, without being 
either obscure or ambiguous.” The following by Pope, on Sir 
Isaac Newton, was justly rejected, as out of taste : 


‘*« Nature, and nature's laws, lay hid in Nigh, 
God said, Let Newron be, and all was Light.” 


The following is very tender : 


“ The bitter cup that death gave me 
Is passing round, to come to thee.” 
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This idea is found in most languages. In English it is ex- 
pressed variously, ‘‘ As thou art now, so once was I,” etc., ete. 
In the following it is very happily rendered : 

“ Time was, I stood where thou dost now, 
And viewed the dead as thou dost me, 


Ere long, thou’lt lie as low as I, 
And others stand and look on thee.” 


The vanity of earthly possessions is well expressed in many 
quaint epitaphs: 
“ What I gave, I have, 


What I spent, I had, 
What I left, I lost by not giving it.” 


The following on Admiral Blake, is of the bombastic order, 
and is in St. Margaret’s Churchyard : 
“ Here lies a man made Spain and Holland shake ; 
Made France to tremble, and the Turks to quake. 


Thus he tamed men ; but if a lady stood 
In ’s sight, it raised a palsy in his blood ; 
- - + * 


At sea he thundered, calmed each rising wave, 
And now he’s dead, sent thundering to his grave.” 


One Robert Shirtoun, in the year 1652, pays tribute to his 
two departed wives : 


‘‘ First blessed me with many children fair, 
The second nurst them with maternal care.” 


Many of the laudatory epitaphs which are found, are in the 
style of our ordinary obituary notices, fulsome and ridiculous. 
The introduction of punning into epitaphs would seem to 
be the least tolerable liberty with such grave and solemn mat- 
ters. Yet we find one on John Calf, in the reign of Henry III.: 


**O cruell Death, as subtle as a Fox, 
Who would not let this Calf live till he'd been an oxe, 
That he might have eaten both branches and thorns, 


And when he came to his father’s years, might have worn horns.’ 
* * * * * * a 


On Mrs. Rose Sparke, 1615: 


“ Sixty-eight years a fragrant Rose she lasted, 
No vile reproach her virtues ever blasted, 
Her autumn past, expects a glorious springe,”’ &c. 


On John Warner: 


“| Warner once was to myself, 
Now Warning am to thee, 
Both living, dying, dead | was, 
See then thou warned be.” 
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On Mr. Chest : 


“ Here lies at rest, I do protest, 
One Chest within another ; 
The chest of wood was very good, 
Who says so of the other ?” 


On Mr. Stone : 


“ Jerusalem’s curse is not fulfilled in me, 
For here a stone upon a stone you see.” 


On Mr. Merideth : 


* Here lies one blown out of breath, 
Who lived a merry life and died a Meri-death.” 


Acrostic epitaphs are very numerous; as are those of an 


enigmatical character. 
Those which fix the date in the inscription are very curious. 


Queen Elizabeth, MDCIII., has the following : 
** My Day Closed Is In Immortality.” 


Here is one of the dialogue species on Thomas Gibbons, ob. 
1779 : 
“ Liv’st thou, Thomas? Yes, with God on high. 
Art thou not dead! Yes, and here I lye. 


I that with man on earth did live to die, 
Died for to live with Christ eternally.” 


Another at St. Pancras, on Godfrey Hill, reads : 


“ Thus far I am got on my journey ; 
Reader! 
Can’st thou inform me 
What follows next ?” 


In Essex we find Richard Pritchard and his wife thus hand- 
ed over to immortality : 


“ Here lies the man Richard 
And Mary his wife, 
Their surname was Pritchard, 
They lived without strife ; 
And the reason was plain, 
They abounded in riches, 
They had no care or pain, 
And the wife wore the breeches.” 


The Rev. John Pettigrew, late minister, near Glasgow, has 
upon his tomb the following amusing inscription : 


“ Here lies a reverend Givan priest, 
Who sore against his will deceast, 
His soul to Abraham’s bosom fled, 
As by his reverend elders said : 
Others who knew his youthful joys, 
Say Sarah’s rather was his choice ; 
But be as't will his seabbard’s humbled, 
Death tripped up his heels and down he tumbled.”’ 
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The following, on Blackett, the poet and cobbler, is admir- 
able : 


“ But spare him, ye critics, his follies are past, 
For the cobbler is come, as he ought, to his /ast.” 


This, on John Bell, is quaint and admonitory : 
“I, Jocky Bell, o’ Braikenbrow, lies under this stane, 
* * * * * * 


Was man of my meat and master of my wife, 
If thou done better in thy time than [ did in mine, 
Take this stane off my wame and lay it on thine.” 


At this point we must rest, having travelled, it is admitted, 
rather out of our accustomed route, though unfortunately we 
have only passed through a portion of the interesting work. 
A large number of epitaphs, noted for their peculiarity, which 
were marked by us to be copiéd, must be omitted for want of 
space. Let the reader refer to the volume itself, and he will find 
epitaphs on kings and nobles, on poets, lawyers, and doctors ; 
pathetic, admonitory, bombastic, ludicrous, eccentric ; and, be- 
sides, he will find some curious speculations in regard to 
monumental sculpture, inscriptions, funeral emblems, ete. 
We have never lighted upon a rarer book. 





ART. VITL—HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS OF LOUISIANA, 


BATON ROUGE-—ITS PAST, ITS PRESENT, AND ITS FUTURE. 


Several years since we published a series of papers, which embraced very 
complete historical and statistical records of many of the towns and parishes of 
Louisiana, prepared by gentlemen in the several neighborhoods, well acquainted 
with the facts and traditions of which they spoke. We should be pleased to eon- 
tinue this series, and invite further contributions, intending afier awhile to gather 
up the information into one compact volume. We are in this way carrying out 
the views of the Legislature, providing at one time for a Bureau of Statistics, 
which we presided over, but which, from defects in its organization, did not pro- 
duce the anticipated advantages. 

The parishes on which we mainly desire information now are Franklin, Lafayette, 
Livingston, Rapides, Sabine, St. Tammany, Tensas, Terre Bonne, Union, Vermil- 
ion and Washington—who will impart it! 

The fullowing on Baton Rouge is from the pen of Prof. Stueckrath : 


Ir is our desire to present a sketch of past events, intimately 
connected with the early history and foundation of Baton Rouge, 
“ the Revolution which delivered it from the yoke of Spain.” Most 

. persons have received from “ tradition” a very erroneous impression of 
the events which have taken place in the early history of the Capi- 
tal; and our statements can be trusted as correct, for we have them 
from reliable authority. The facts of the capture of Baton Rouge by 
General Philemon Thomas, can be testified to by an eye-witness. 

VOL, I.—NO. IV. 
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Ponce de Leon landed, in 1513, on the coast of Florida. After 
him Hernando de Soto explored the vast regions which Leon had 
left. He died on the banks of the Mississippi, having accomplished 
nothing for his country. He is, however, the first white man 
whose eye scanned the course of the Father of Waters. 

La Salle, a gallant Frenchman, started, in 1678, with a small party 
of French and Canadians from the French possessions in Canada, in 
search of the Mississippi, and he has the glory of having taken pos- 
session of the country he explored in the name of the King of France, 
and giving it the name of Louisiana; a territory extending from the 
frontiers of Canada to the Gulf of Mexico; bounded on the east by 
the British possessions of the Atlantic coast, and its western limits 
lost in the solitudes of the far West. The territory was named and 
taken possession of, but that'was all / 

It was only in the year 1699 that the French succeeded in estab- 
lishing a colony in Louisiana, and Iberville formed a settlement on the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico, establishing the head of the colony at 
Biloxi Bay, and exploring the country. 

In 1722, Bienville, a brother of Iberville, laid the foundations of 
New-Orleans. <A prophetic genius seemed to have directed him, and 
revealed to him the great destinies which awaited the city of which 
he laid the corner-stone. 

The French colony of Louisiana was, however, onerous to the 
mother-country. 

In 1766, the king of France made to Spain and England a cession 
of the whole province of Louisiana. To Spain he gave all the lands 
lying west of the Mississippi, with New-Orleans and the island on 
which it is built, that is, that tract of land bounded north by the 
Manchac Bayou, west by the river Mississippi, east by the lakes 
Maurepas, Pontchartrain and Borgne, and south by the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, thus encircling New-Orleans. England received the whole of 
the territory east of the Mississippi, with the exception of New- 
Orleans. The inhabitants of New-Orleans thought that the mother- 
country was perpetrating, not only an act of injustice, but an outrage 
upon them, in thus selling them, without their consent, to another - 
realm, as if they were no better than slaves. They raised the stand- 
ard of rebellion against the Spanish authorities, and petitioned the 
French government to take them back like children and brethren, 
but im vain. 

When interest is at stake, there are neither friends nor kindred. 


“ Falsehood buyeth falsehood only, 
But truth must purchase truth !!"” 


In 1779, Spain having, in conjunction with France, declared war 
against England, to aid the Americans in their struggle for independ- 
ence, Don Bernando de Galvez, the Spanish governor of Louisiana, 
marched against the fort of Baton Rouge, which was a stronghold of - 
Great Britain in the solitudes of Louisiana, and was defended by a 
garrison of 400 men. The fort of Baton Rouge was built during the 
existence of the French celeny under Iberville. 
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Galvez having arrived in sight of the fort, besieged it, sett'ng his 
camp a little to the southward of the spot now filled’ by square No. 
2, between North Boulevard and Convention-street. On the. 23d 
of September, 1779, his first gun was fired, and a moment after, the 
hill was enveloped in smoke. Col. Dixon, in behalf of England, 
asked for a capitulation, which was granted. 

. The battle of Baton Rouge drove forever the British out of the 
province. 

In 1795, Spain, by a treaty with the United States, recognized the 
sway of Congress over all the territory east of the Mississippi, which 
had been ceeded by France to England, keeping, however, to herself 
the Floridas and the grant she had received from France. 

But, in 1801, she gave up to Bonaparte the Territory of Louisiana, 
as she had received it from Frar:ce. 

The great emperor sold it to the United States, knowing that 
under the protection of that infant republic alone, it could prosper 
and develop its resources. 

In 1808, a village was beginning to spring up around the fort of 
Baton Rouge. Some of the first houses had been built, and some of 
them still are standing. One, perhaps the finest built, is the house 
now situated on the corner of Repentance and Convention streets, 
opposite Mr. Waller's office. It was the mansion of Governor Don 
Carlos Grandpre. 

The inhabitants of the District of Baton Rouge, comprised in the 
Territory of Florida, yet pined under the yoke of Spain, became 
jealous to see the citizens of the United States enjoying the privileges 
of liberty. That spirit of dissatisfaction was encouraged, as some 
think, by secret agents of the Federal Government. By them the 
flame was fed. One hundred in number, dissatisfied with this state 
of things, under command of General Philemon Thomas, assembled 
at St. Francisville, and resolved to march against the fort of Baton 
Rouge. 

On the night of the 23d of September, 1810, thirty-one years 
after the fort had surrendered to Galvez, and on the same memorable 
day, General Thomas, at the head of his mounted riflemen, arrived 
at the fort in order to put his designs into execution. The coinci- 
dence here is strange, and worthy of notice—the 23d of September 
being the anniversary of the two captures of Baton Rouge. 

Grandpre at once rallied around him his little band, and resolved 
to conquer or die at his post. He was summoned to surrender, but, 
like Leonidas, he answered, ‘Come and take us.” Not one of his 
guns were loaded. He knew it, and therefore could only return the 
fire of his musketry. 

Grandpre gave the order to fire, and a discharge from the Amer- 
ican rifles responded to the fire of the fort, and our young hero fell, 
covered with wounds, as though almost every shot had been aimed at 
his breast. With his fall, the fire of the fort ceased, and Baton 
Rouge was taken. He was buried in the Catholic church of this 
city, and not a stone marks the spot where, in neglect, slumber the 
ashes of the hero. 

On the 7th day of December, 1810, C. C. Claiborne, governor of 
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the Territory of Orleans, marched, under a detachment of militia, ob- 
tained of Governor Holmes of Mississippi, to St. Francisville, where 
he unfurled the American flag, thus taking possession of the Terri- 
tory in behalf of the United States. 

The District of Baton Rouge being annexed to the Territory of 
Orleans, was divided by Claiborne into six parishes—namely, Felici- 
ana, East Baton Rouge, St. Helena, St. Tammany, Biloxi and 
Pascagoula. They have since been subdivided, and now form seven 
parishes—viz., East and West Feliciana, East Baton Rouge, St. 
Helena, St. Tammany, Livingston, and Washington, which even 
now are known by the name of Florida parishes. 

Baton Rouge was a military post until the beginning of this cen- 
tury, when the foundations of a city were laid by Antonis Grass, 
Esq., Eli Beauregard, Esq., Richard Devall, Esq. and Gilbert Leonard, 
Esq. Different parts of the capital bear the names of its founders. 

In its different changes of dominion, Baton Rouge has always re- 
mained a military post ; now it is both a city and an arsenal. 

When, in 1779, the fort was taken by Don Bernardo De Galvez, 
the house which is now seen, where the fort once stood, was then in 
existence, and was inhabited by Col. Dixon, the English commander. 
Under the shelter of its roof dwelt Don Bernardo De Galvez, and it 
has since been the residence of General Taylor, when the old veteran 
resided in Baton Rouge, previous to his filling the Presidential chair. 

Baton Rouge means, literally translated from the French, “Red 
Stick,” and derives its name from the fact, that two Indian tribes, 
whose lands terminated on its soil, marked their common boundary 
line with a pole painted with vermilion. 

In the year 1820, Batun Rouge was incorporated, and received its 
charter; since when, it has risen to the proportions of a city, and 
has become the capital of the State of Louisiana. 

The position of Baton Rouge secures its claims to future greatness. 
Built on a hill which rises far above the level of the Mississippi, it is 
the only point of the coast of that river which, within the limits of 
the State of Louisiana, stands above high water-mark, except the 
Bluffs of Port Hudson and St. Francisville. The town sits on the 
western extremity of a highland ridge, which, branching off from the 
Alleghanies, advances like a promontory across the lowlands of 
Louisiana. Where that chain is broken off by the Mississippi, it 
rises and forms the keystone of the hilly regions of Louisiana. 

The State-House at Baton Rouge was erected in 1847. The fol- 
lowing names are engraved on marble slabs, on the fiont of the edi- 
fice, which is built of brick : 


ISAAC JOHNSON, MAUNSEL WHITE, 

Governor. WALTER BRASHEAR, 
TRASIMON LANDRY, DANIEL D. AVERY, 

Lt. Governor. Commissioners. 
PRESTON W. FARRAR, J. H. DAKIN, Architect. 
. Speaker House Representatives. ED, 1847. 





NEWTON RICHARDS, 


Marmorarius fecit. 
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Grand, gloomy, and peculiar, the capital stands in solitary majesty 
on the banks of the river. It looks like one of those ancient castles, 
whose ruins now line the banks of the Rhine. 

The statue of George Washington, the Father of the Republic, is the 
work of Hiram Powers, Esq., out of the purest of Italian white 
marble, has lately been erected in the rotunda of the building, pro- 
cured, as a tribute to his memory, in token of veneration, by the State 
of Louisiana. 

The American Government commenced building the arsenal soon 
after the conclusion of the war of 1812 with Great Britain, and 
the barracks have become somewhat dilapidated, but are now under- 
going some repairs, 

The ordnance department has always been kept in the most 
elegant order, and it is now the most beautiful situation in the town. 

There is also a penitentiary here, and 300 convicts. 

The Deaf and Dumb Asylum is situated in the lower part of the 
city, in which you have a view from the river. It is the largest and 
most elegant building in the city. 

The mercantile business is yery good, and increasing. A large 
number of stores are being continually added. 

The land in the neighborhood is rich, and generally cultivated in 
sugar cane. 

At present the number of inhabitants is about six thousand. 

There are several female and male schools, all in a flourishing 
condition, with intelligent, faithful, and pleasant instructors. 

There are now four Protestant churches and une Roman Catholic. 

The Presbyterian church was built in 1828; the Methodist about 
1835, and the Episcopal and Christian churches were erected about 
1853. 

The Harney House, under the superintendence of Wm. J. Rhodes, 
Esq., gives general satisfaction to all sojourners, as regards comforta- 
ble accommodations and good fare. K 

Two daily papers are published in this metropolis; the Advocate, 
and the Gazette and Comet. The first is a State paper, published by 
Messrs. Taylor & Bynum, who have shown all courtesy in advan- 
cing the interests of the Review. 

The Legislature is. at present in session. This being the one 
designated by the Constitution to make a new apportionment of the 
State, the assembled wisdom is just now earnestly engaged in dis- 
cussing the merits of several propositions for that purpose. The 
Constitution explicitly states that no law shall be enacted until the 
apportionment is made, and, as a consequence, they have now been in 
session some five weeks without having adorned the statute-books 
with any new evidences of their wisdom. 

In conclusion it gives us, however, great pleasure in stating to our 
friends, that the benefactors of the rising generation have assembled 
here, and are endeavoring to place the educational interests of the 
state upon the surest foundation. 

The Act of the 31st March, 1853, for the organization of the 
“ Seminary of Learning of the State of Louisiana,” was an admirable 
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and complete one; unfortunately, the committee of the General 
Assembly, for revising the statutes of the State, emasculated that act, 
in 1855, of its most valuable provisions, leaving to the Board of 
Trustees only the functions of a building committee. 

At the session of 1858, the General Assembly enacted a new law, 
creating a new Board, called “ The Board of Supervisors of the Semi- 
nary of Learning of the State of Louisiana,” to consist of fourteen 
members, of which the Governor of the State is ex-officio president, 
and the Superintendent of Public Education a member; the other 
twelve being appointed by the Governor and Senate—which Board 
is required by the law to receive the building when completed and 
ready to be turned over by the Board of Trustees—to prepare a 
course of government and instruction—to appoint professors, ete. 

This Board held its first meeting in December last, in Alexandria, 
—three miles and a half from which town, in the pine hills on the 
opposite or north side of Red River, on a healthy site, the magnifi- 
cent building is situated. Thence it adjourned to meet here on the 
14th February, 1859, to prosecute its labors in the organization of 
the Institution—to enable it to do which, a further appropriation is 
required by the Legislature, of $20,000, to provide accommodations 
for instructors, furniture, apparatus and books for the institution, 
and an increase of its permanent revenue, now arising from the lands 
given by the General Government, which is $8,009 to $16,000 a 
year, for “ two years only,” to enable it to be started respectably, prop- 
erly and usefully to the people of the State, whose property it is. 

A committee has been appointed to endeavor to procure the 
passage of such an act through the Legislature. 

Two plans are proposed for organizing the institution—one to make 
it a “ Hien Grave Literary Institution,” requiring a very considerable 
degree of advancement as a pre-requisite for admission into its classes ; 
the other to make it a Literary and Scientific Institution, under 
a military system of government, by which the young men would be 
made a part of the governing power themselves, and in which those 
Languages, Arts, and Sciences, of practical use in the daily walks and 
avocations of life, and its business as well as in its more elegant 
accomplishments, shall be taught. 

Baton Rouge, the present metropolis of the State of Louisiana, 
has had many checks to her growth and prosperity ; but of late 
years she seems at last to have shaken the dust from her sandals, in 
order to keep pace with this age of progress, and to take her rank 
and position among the cities of the United States. 
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ART. IX.—SHOULD OUR USURY LAWS BE REPEALED? 


We have thought that these laws were opposed to the spirit of the age, and 
ought to be repealed everywhere ; but a correspondent in Kentucky ingeniously 
argues to the contrary.—[{Eprror. 


Ir is well known that the wisdom and propriety of our usury laws 
have, of late, been much questioned in this country. Writers have 
denounced them as unnatural and inequitable; though, as yet, I 
have seen no writer who has placed this subject before the country in 
its proper light. They have all placed it upon a false and deceptive 
basis. They all proceed upon the basis that there is no reason why 
interest, or the hire of money, should not fluctuate with demand and 
supply, as do all other commodities. At a superficial glance there 
seems to be great plausibility in their position. At first it seems 
there is really no reason why it should not. But there isa reason, 
and it will be the business of this article to show wherein it consists. 

The fact that civilized nations have always regarded the hire upon 
money as an exception to a general rule is, of itself, a strong pre- 
sumption in its favor. And whoever will take it upon himself to 
examine the subject thoroughly, will find the exception no less 
natural than the rule itself. No laws upon our statute-books are 
upon a more permanent and natural basis than are our usury laws. 
They are as natural, and as necessary as the lending of money. 
They proceed upon the eorrect grounds, that demand and supply 
of right have nothing to do in the regulating of interest, the risk 
being the same. The reason why demand and supply have nothing 
to do in the regulating of interest is simply because, when we bor- 
row or hire money, we pay with interest or hire with money ; we 
pay it in kind; and it is the only article, the hire of which is paid in 
kind. Hence the exception. 

Any given commodity with relation to every other commodity is 
relative, and changes, but in relation to itself it is absolute and 
changes not. Thus, a dollar, when compared with any other 
commodity, as wheat or corn, is relative, and fluctuates. Sometimes 
it will pay for one bushel only, and at other times it will pay for two 
bushels ; and so with any given commodity that may be compared. 

But a dollar compared with a dollar or with a dime is absolute, 
and cannot vary. The dollar is to the dollar as one is to one, and is 
to the dime as ten is to one, and those relations are absolute and 
immutable. A bushel of wheat compared with a bushel of corn 
or a sack of coffee is relative. Sometimes it is worth more and 
sometimes less, comparatively ; but a bushel of wheat compared with 
a bushel or with ten bushels of wheat is absolute, one bushel is to 
one bushel as one is to one, and to ten bushels as one is to ten, and 
that relation is unchanged, be the quantity of wheat much or little, 
and be the price high or low. 

It has been said that the Legislature might as well fix the price for 
the hire of slaves as for the hire of money. Butthis position is not 
correct ; because the Legislature can never know what a slave is 
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worth for a year. Some are worth more and some less, and then 
the hire is not paid in kind. Because a man’s slave hires for more 
this year than he did in 1850, is no reason why his money should, 
We will suppose A and B both to have $1,000 in the year 1850. 
A loans his out at ten per cent. ; B buys a slave with his, and hires 
the slave out for $100. Slave property in the last nine years has 
advanced one hundred per cent., so now, in 1859, B’s slave is worth 
$2,000, instead of $1,000, as in 1850. Now, in ortler to realize ten 
per cent. upon the money invested in his slave, B must hire him for 
$200 instead of $100, as in 1850. But that isno reason why A 
should have $200 interest upon his $1,000, but the reverse. It 
shows that in either case B has only realized ten per cent. upon his 
property. In 1850, B could have exchanged his slave for $1,000, 
A could have exchanged his $1,000 for $1,000 only. Now, B can 
exchange his slave for $2,000, whereas, A can only exchange his 
$1,000 for $1,000, as in 1850. In this case I have compared 
A’s money with money, which relation is immutable, and have com- 
pared B’s slave with money, which is relative, and changes. Again, 
suppose A and B to have borrowed $100 each from C in 1850, at 
ten per cent. A pays his interest with flour which is worth $5 per 
bbl., two bbls. amounting to $10. B pays his in specie, $10. In 
1859 they come again. By this time demand and supply have work- 
ed a great change. Money has become scarce, or all other com- 
modities have become plentiful, so that flour is now worth but $2 50 
per bbl., and all other commodities are cheap in proportion. Un- 
der these circumstances, it is agreed that A should pay C twice as 
much for the use of his money as in 1850, which A accordingly does 
by giving him four bbls. of flour instead of two; though in either 
case the flour paid by A amounts only to $10. Having received 
twice as much from A as before, he naturally expects it from B, and 
so demands. He shows B that money is worth twice as much now 
as when he borrowed before. B admits the fact, but very naturally 
concludes that money is money; and that if the $100 principal is 
worth twice as much as before, for the very same reason his $10 in- 
terest ought to be worth more. He shows C that $10 bears the 
same identical relation to $100 now that it did when he borrowed 
before. He shows him that the relation is as 1 is to 10, and cannot 
be varied. He shows him that although A had paid him twice as 
much the last as he did the first time, yet in either case he has only 
paid $10 ; and rather than pay more he proposes to pay him with 
four bbls. of flour which he can buy with $10. By this time C discov- 
ers his error and accepts the $10. The same principle is true with 
the miller who grinds corn for toll in kind. If corn is worth more 
at one time than at another is no reason why the miller should lave 
more toll at one time than at another. When corn is worth more 
his toll is worth more, and rice versa. The same is true of the man 
who cards wool or picks cotton or saws lumber, and takes his toll in 
kind, and also to the man who hires money and tukes the hire in kind. 
Examples might be multiplied, but it is unnecessary. We have said 
enough, and have given illustrations enough to show the difference 
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between paying in kind and in something else. We have shown 
that it is an exception to a general rule, and if the reader will investi- 
gate for himself, he will find every position which I have taken to be 
correct, 

From what has been said we must conclude that demand and 
supply, of right, have nothing to do with regulating interest, and 
that the reason ig because we pay the interest in kind. - 

This being t® case, it becomes the imperative duty of each gov- 
ernment to take the subject into its own hands and determine how 
much interest may be charged, and not leave it to the mere caprice 
of the lender. No nation can be true to her citizens that leaves 
them unprotected in this essential. 

All the subject needs, at present, is investigation and discussion. 
When that is done the people will unanimously affirm them upon 
their present natural basis. Let us then have them discussed. 

Mapisonvit_e, Hopkins County, Ky. 


—— 69 ———— —— 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 


1—FREE TRADE AND LOW DUTIES. 


Senator Curncuan’s Speech in Congress, a short time since, upon the sub- 
ject of free trade and protective tariffs, embodies the soundest arguments, and is 
worthy of general study. He states the case very much as follows, as it relates 
to the effects of the tariff system : 


Aman in the Northwest, last year, worked very hard, and by his labor pro- 
duced four hundred bushels of wheat, worth four hundred dollars, Another 
man in the South, working equally hard, produced eight bales of cotton, worth 
likewise four hundred dollars. Each of these men proposes to exchange his 
product for bar iron, and an Englishman stands ready to give each of them ten 
tons for his product ; but a Pennsylvania iron-master says : “ This man is a for- 
eigner ; Iam your countryman; trade with me.” They assent to it, and an 
exchange is proposed between them. He says: “ My iron costs me more to 
make it than the English iron costs its manufacturer, and I cannot let you have 
more than seven tons.” They decline his offer, and are not willing, in this way, 
to lose the value of three tons of iron. He then appeals to the Government to 
impose a duty, or tax, of thirty per cent. on all purchases from the English, and 
itis done. One of these men says: “J shall lose the value of three tons if I 
trade with the Englishman ; I may as well trade with you. Take my wheat, 
and give me seven tons of iron.” The Pennsylvanian, however, says: “! have 
supplied myself with wheat from my neighbor already; sell your wheat for 
money, and then buy my iron.” He goes to the Englishman and asks cash for 
his wheat, but is met with this declaration: “I could give you the ten tons of 
iron for your wheat, but Iam not prepared to pay you the money.” Suppose, 
however, he does not succeed in selling for cash ; if he then purchases the iron 
from the Pennsylvanian, he loses three tons; and if the other planter does like- 
wise, he loses the value of three tons of iron also. I use this simple illustration, but 
it is a fair statement of the case; and the result is, that each of those individuals 
loses the value of three tons of iron, and the manufacturer gets six, and the 
Government receives not one cent. That is the policy to which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Cameron) is endeavoring to drive us, by excluding for- 
eign productions altogether. If, however, it should turn out, as is usually the 
fact, that the Pennsylvanian has only seven tons of iron, and cannot supply the 
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demands of both, then one of these men has to purchase of the foreigner, and 
the result is, the Government gets the value of three tons in duties ; the Penn- 
sylvanian gets three tons as protection, and these individuals lose six between 
them. * * * * Ifthese two individuals should complain of that, the Penn- 
sylvanian tells them: ‘‘ My iron establishment furnishes employment to Ameri- 
can laborers.” One of those men may say to him: “I keep a blacksmith’s shop, 
where the iron is worked up into plows, and hoes, and axes, and used as indus- 
trial tools ; and this furnishes the means of employment to many.” The other 
says: “ We are making in my section a railroad ; we are leyelling hills and fill- 
ing up valleys, to lay down more rails as fast as we can em. We employ 
now a vast amount of labor in making the road ; and when we get it done we 
shall open a market for our productions to the seaside, and in that way encour- 
age all kinds of industry.” It is demonstrable that the railroad will cause a 
larger demand for labor than the iron furnace. What then becomes of the 
American industry argument ! 


The Forty-Bale Theory of Gen. McDuffie, of South Carolina, made quite a 
sensation at the time, and was debated with much ability. It is thus presented 
in brief by Mr. Clingman : 


A company of manufacturers, which he located in the North, would manufac- 
ture goods to supply the State of South Carolina; another company of planters 
there undertook to procure cotton, rice, and tobacco, to exchange them for goods 
to supply the demand of the same locality. He supposed each of these compa- 
nies to bring in $100,000 worth of their goods. When the manufacturing com- 
pany bring in theirs, they can sell them at once, as there is no tax upon them ; 
but let the exporting company, or company of planters, bring in their British 
goods, which they have obtained with the products of their own industry, and 
the custom-house officer says—“ Before you sell these goods you must pay me 
forty per cent.—that was about the rate of duty in his day—that is $40,000 on 
the $100,000. These men have already paid $100,000 in England, and they 
have to pay $40,000 to the Government. If they sell for $100,000, as the 
Northern company does, of course they lose $40,000 ; they realize but $60,000. 
Everybody sees this must be so in the case stated. He argued that that was the 
true theory of the system : that, for example, if they sold to the merchant, the 
merchant finding this burden was to fall on the goods, would give no more than 
they could realize ; and even, if in the large way you import specie, very soon 
you will import as much as can be used profitably, and thus raise the price of 
articles at home, which we must consume ; while our own productions were sold 
in foreign markets at the low rates there. In other words, he insisted that the 
import and accumulation of specie here would, in the end, produce a state of 
things which did not change the result of the case stated by him. 

The error of this theory, as a whole, is obvious. Suppose the price of these 
goods should be increased in value; suppose this company, when they intro- 
duce them, should be able to sell them for $140,000, by adding the duty to the 

rice ; then they would lose nothing ; the Government would get its $40,000. 

he manufacturing company would likewise sell at the same price, and make a 
clear profit of $40,000. Thus the whole $80,000 would fall upon the consumers of 
the country. That is the theory of the gentlemen on the other side, who contend 
that the enhanced price falls on the consumers entirely. 

But let us take one step further. Suppose these planters themselves consume 
the goods ; and we know that in the United States most men consume nearly as 
much as they sell, perhaps ninety-five per cent. of it on the average. If they, 
therefore, shonld consume these goods, of course they would pay the $40,000 
increased price by reason of the duty; and thus they lose $40,000, either as 
producers or consumers. 

* * * = * * * * * 


Then I maintain that whatever burdens are levied by the tariff, must be paid 
either by the producer of the articles sent abroad, and exchanged for the dutiable 
goods, or it must fall on the consumers of the imports. It is usually divided be- 
tween them, but they must pay it. Hence, when the farmer or planter furnishes 
the exports, and also consumes the imports obtained for them, he must pay this 
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tax; and thus the system, either way, is just as oppressive to him as Mr. Me- 
Dufiie supposed. 


Mr. Clingman then proceeds to furnish the following statistics of the prices of 
cotton, and shows how they were influenced by tariff legislation, rising and 
falling with the duties. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF COTTON. 


nah BORE. de WOO ter ii aik ie osc die Sic 0s 0 Watnein ee sate Bee 15 cents. 
eR SR ee ere 13.4 
Oe Re. oP aes Ca aEd Sanh wid occ coat asebeas 10.9 
OG ME ede aes COUR aces cob dees ceeabebes 9.7 
O. - BERD -s a ok FE k READER ISIS i SS ee soe 143 
ee NRT RIESE gs WY Ser eon SE Se ...108 
“ 1063... Miiiic cn wowsetel wale Sis eee nek Oe nade ohio ano. sknte 7.0 
© BD ites tiked 3 te dew mints Lavaca thik s vais 9.5 
“ 1851 BE wad 60 commeibes ena ae Silastede ee heeds 9.96 
* (0  MRsctivcnctts sinkets hia aks 9.8 
He adds : 


We have gone overa period of nearly thirty-eight years, and six distinct 
changes. There was the condition which soneiel the tariff of 1824; then, 
secondly, the condition which foliowed it; thirdly, that of 1828; fourthly, that 
of 1832-'33; fifihly, that of the tariff of 1842; and, sixthly, the period since, 
under that of 1846. If you go through all these periods, you will find the 
changes exactly as state. But the case does not rest on this alone. Let us 
look, for a moment, at other products. I will not weary the Senate by going 
into details as to them; but I say, and each Senator can verify it for himself, if 
you take all the exports, during the four years of the tariff of 1842, of cotton, 
rice, tebacco, and everything, you will find that they brought $30,000,000 less 
annually than they would have done at the prices of the previous four years ; 
and if the products, which were sold in the four years that followed the tariff of 
1846, had been sold at the prices of 1842, they would have brought $30,000,000 
a year less. That is to say, taking a period of twelve years, the four interme- 
diate ones of which were occupied by the taritf of 1842, it will be found that, 
during its existence, we were losing $30,000,000 a year on our exports. 

But, sir, not only were the prices lower under the high tariff, but as the tariffs 
were reduced, the exports largely increased in quantity as well as in value. I 
find that during the existence of the tariff of 1842, the amount of breadstuffs 
which were sold for those four years averaged only $18,000,000 a year ; and for 
the twelve years since they have averaged $46,000,000—two and a half times as 
much. It may be well enough to remark, in this connection, that, for the last 
five years, flour has been fifty-four per cent. higher than it was during the opera- 
tion of the tariff of 1842; tobacco one hundred and fifty per cent. higher. 
Rice, and everything else, has advanced. And if you take all the exports under 
the tariff of 1842, their whole amount is just $110,000,000 a year upon the aver- 
age, and the imports $108,000,000. For the last five years the exports are 
$316,000,000, on the average, and the imports $308,000,000. In other words, 
in twelve years, while the population of the country had increased not quite forty 

er cent.,we have had nearly three-fold increase in our exports and our 
Imports. , 

We have seen that we appear to have lost $30,000,000 a year by the tariff of 
1842, on those exports of $110,000,000. If you applied the same rule to the 
present one, we should be losing nearly $90,000,000 a year; that is, if the prod- 
ucts sold for the last five years had been sold at the prices which prevailed 
under the tariff of 1842, the country would have got about $90,000,000 less for 
them. This, too, recollect, is a comparison between two protective tariffs ; that 
of 1842 was very high; that of 1846 is moderately high, though it was a step 
in the direction of free trade. Now, suppose we could take the whole distance ; 
suppose we could actually come to free trade; there is not a Senator here, who 
has ever made the comparison, who will not say that the step from the tariff of 
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1846 to free trade is a longer one than from the act of 1842 to that of 1846 ; in 
other words, if we gain $90,000,000 a year by substituting the duties of 1846 for 
those of 1842, we should gain more than $90,000,000 by coming to free trade. 
In point of fact, I have no doubt that we lose $100,000,000 a year, or more, as 
producers, under the operations of the present tariff. 


2.—RECIPROCAL TRADE WITH BRITISH AMERICA. 


The Board of Trade of Portland, Maine, have sent an able memorial to Con- 
gress, asking for an extension of the principle of the Reciprocity Treaty with 
Englard, so as to inclade manufactured goods as well as the products of the sea, 
forests, the farm, and mine, which are now only included. This treaty has al- 
ready produced the most beneficial results. We extract from the memorial : 


The thirteen colonies had invited Canada to join in the Revolution, but with- 
out success, and failed to conquer it by the merest accident or chance of war. 
The people of the United Staies, no less than those of the colonies, saw the ne- 
cessity of maintaining friendly relations with each other, and proposed, at the con- 
clusion of the war, to allow the citizens of the provinces to participate in trade 
on equal terms with those of the United States. But the British Government re- 
fused. Two years later it was made the subject of distinct negotiation by our 
minister to England, but again rejected. In 1789, it was for a third time pro- 
posed, and rejected. From that time to 1822 there was not a British colonial 
port in which an American vessel could enter. By the relaxation of this law a 
trade gradually sprung up, and, in 1827, $445,000 of colonial products were im- 
ported into the United States, against $2,704,014 exports thereto. 

Under the “‘ McLane arrangement,” of 1830, the trade increased, and imme- 
diately after the adjustment of our boundary disputes, by the treaty of Washing- 
ton in 1842, efforts were made to extend intercourse between the two countries 
by means of railways 

In 1844, the project of railway from Portland to Montreal was entered upon, 
— successfully accomplished in 1853, increasing very largely the colonial 
trade. 

Prior to this, or as early as 1854, the claim of the colonies of the right of self- 
government had been asserted, and this concession was finally made to them in 
the despatch of Earl Grey, in the latter part of the year 1846, the same year in 
which the law was proposed to withdraw all protection to colonial produce, on 
the part of the Imperial Government. Shut out of the markets of the United 
States by our tariff laws, and excluded from those of England by its geographical 
position, in the absence of means of communication with the Atlantic ocean, 
Canada sought reciprocal trade with the United States in the natural products of 
the two countries, while the United States desired an enlargement of their rights 
of fishery. These efforts resulted in the reciprocity treaty of June 5, 1854, by 
which a right to the fisheries was granted, and a free interchange was allowed of 
the products of the sea, the forest, the mine, and the farm, between the United 
States and all British North America. The effect of this arrangement is shown 
in the increase of the trade of the two countries. 

The following table shows the trade between the United States and British 
North America : 

















i 
Imports. Exports, Total. Excess of Exports. 

| | 
0 PO eee $145,000 | $§2704.014 | $3,149,014 | $2.269,014 
ikéncdy she nboeeses 2,826 880 5,932.106 6.758.986 3.105 226 
gg See 6,110,299 10,5€9,016 16.519.305 | 4,398,717 
Neen duntins cove 7.550604 13 140.642 20 691 246 5,590.038 
NDE a ba vecesds sted 8,927,560 24.566,860 83 494.320 15 6 9,300 
DO siabh 6.40 cane s-o0< 15.136.734 27 ,866.020 42,948 754 12.669.286 
, Pi 21 310.421 29,( 29,349 50.°39,870 7.718.929 
WEES cdttnir bekv eres ses 22, 124.296 24.262 482 46.386.778 | 2,138,186 
1858 ...............+-| 15,806,519 23,651,727 39,458,246 | 7,845,208 
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3.—OUR TRADE WITH RUSSIA. 


The arrival of the schooner Harvest at Hamburgh has been noted by the press. 
She loaded at Sandusky City and proceeded thence to Cleveland, and through 
the Lakes and St. Lawrence to Hamburgh.. She was of 306 tons, was built in 
Cleveland, and took out a cargo of valuable forest woods for furniture. 

Mr. Miller, American Consul at Hamburgh, reports to the Department that 
the preprictors of the steamers between Lubeck and St. Petersburgh have made 
arrangements with those running between Hamburgh and New-York by which 
they propose to establish, at very low rates of freight, a direct system of trans- 
portation from New-York to St. Petersburgh, via Hantensh and Lubeck. It is 
stated that hitherto the business between the United States and Russia has been 
transacted at only two seasons—one fleet of vessels leaving the United States 
in the spring in time to arrive in the Baltic by the opening of navigation, and 
another fleet going to the Baltic late in the autumn, to leave again before the 
navigation closes. The merchants have, therefore, but two regular communica- 
tions per annum, and their capital is invested about six months in the purchase 
and shipment of their goods. 

The facilities now combined would enable them to forward goods from New- 
York to St. Petersburgh every fortnight during the season that navigation is 
open, by a transit which would consume but three weeks of time. 


4.—TARIFF INFLUENCES ON TRADE 


Though we cannot agree with Mr Kettell in his late article in the Economist, 
(and are much surprised to find so distinguished a political economist holding 
such views,) that there is an “utter want of influence which tariffs exert upon the 
import or consumption of an article,” there is a great deal of truth in what he 
says about the influence exercised by the currency. To say, however, that 
consumption is not influenced by price, in which, of course, duties must enter, 
is one of the boldest paradoxes of the day! Mr. Kettell must review that opin- 
ion. He says: 


The causes of business and of the use of articles are to be found in quite 
other circumstances. These are the customs and habits of a people, joined to 
the state of their general prosperity and the gode of doing business. Great 
Britain has become the great manufacturer of the world—the warehouse for the 
poe of all climes and nations, and the banker for the commercial world. 

his has, in a great measure, been arcomplished by the activity and exergies of 
the government, in furcing open markets in all quarters of the world, occupying 
everywhere government stativns, seconded by the large capital and enterprise of 
her merchants, who are ready to sell goods on any credit, and make advances on 
any produce to be sent to her oak uses, It is this force of credit which 
breaks down all barriers, forces open all custom-houses, and opens all markets 
to her goods. The same agency of credit spreads her goods over the United 
States, and places them within the reach of every consumer, how remote soever 
he may be, or however small his means. The cheap money of England—2@2} 
per cent. per annum—is put into goods that are sent here for distribution in 
competition with American goods that cost the dealers and holders interest at 
the rate of 10@30 per cent. per annum. The sales of the year are large by both 
importers and manufacturers. Asthe Fall draws on, specie begins to be shipped 
to Europe, money tightens, the banks refuse discounts, and the domestic dealers 

ay out the year’s profits and more in usury to raise money for maturing paper. 

he tariff is no obstacle in such a state of affairs, nor can it be under any cir- 
cumstances. The experience of the past year has shown that a collapse of 
credit destroys imports, even with a lower tariff. In 1857, at 24 per cent. duty, 
$27,500,000 of cotton goods were imported in New-York. In 1858, at 19 per 
cent. duty, only $19,250,000 came, because credit was less. The currency is, 
then, the means through which a steady market is to be reached, and this may 
be affected by the projects now before the public. 
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5.—THE TOBACCO TRADE. 


The excellent commercial circular of Charles De Ford & Co., of Baltimore, 
has been forwarded to us by those gentlemen. 

The inspections in 1858, in Baltimere, were 45,200 hhds. Maryland Tobacco ; 
22,300 Ohio; 3,000 Kentucky: 169 Virginia; total, 70,669. Besides the above 
there were received for shipment 6,095 hhds. Virginia. 

The aggregate exports of leaf tobacco from Baltimore were 23,364 hhds. 
more than in the previous year, and 23,017 more than the average of the past 
nine years, and was also far beyond any preceding year. 


Statement of Leaf Tobacco. 




















Stock of leaf tobacco in Europe, December 31st, 1858..... 46,000 hhds. 
« sa in United States “ a we ee 48,000 * 
Total stock on hand, December 3Ist, 1858..... 88,000 
Estimated for the incoming crops for 1858, viz. : 
Maryland and Ohio.................. 55,000 hhds. 
Wee eae ola ceadtbeeeee sot 60,000 “ 
Kentucky and other Western States...85,000 “ 
200,000 “ 
Total stock for 1859........... éivedhaes wae 288,000 “ 
Consumption in Europe, 1859............000cc0ceees 130,000 “ 
Consumption in the United States in 1859, as follows, viz. : 
Maryland and Ohio................ 2,500 hhds. 
WRN oS ivi evens ietat coin 40,000 “ 
ett: o0:6:s vie etiam cabs « o:000ie wills 25,000 “* 
67,500 “ 
Total consumption for 1859.......... ++. »-+ 197,600 “ 


Stock in Europe and United States, January Ist, 1860... 90,500 “ 


Table of the Estimated Stocks of Leaf Tobacco on hand in Europe and the United 
States for the past nine years. 

















} | 
Years. Europe. United States. Total. 
Rs. . ok 6 waingdeatlideneageeilaneaiieaial 67,000 40.000 107.000 
GT. . .00 cock cudaiebcebicaahaus teenies. 55.000 38,000 93,000 
i nin di Deas hebwe ssi BURN EI 46,000 52,000 98 000 
45,000 56,000 101,000 
43,000 25,000 68,000 
82,000 15,000 47,000 
35,000 22,000 57,000 
40.000 15,000 55,000 
46,000 42,000 88,000 
The average for the past nine years... .| 45,444 33,888 68,222 








We estimated the stock of leaf tobacco in the United States, Great Britain and 
on the Continent, on 3ist December, 1858, at 88,000 hhds., being an increase 
over that of 1857 of 33,000 hhds., and 19,778 hhds. more than the average of 
nine years. The crop of 1857 exceeded considerably the general estimate, 
which fact, together with the substitution of other tobaccos induced by the high 
prices of American leaf, will aceount for the appearance of a larger stock on 
hand January Ist, 1859, than we had estimated. 
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Statement of the Exports of Leaf Tobacco from the United States, for the 
years ending 30th June. 











Years. Hhds. Bales. Cases. Value. 
errr 150.216 12913 13,366 $14,712,468 
BO UC wes tice cccckaws 116,962 17,772 9 384 12 221,843 
ee er 156,848 14,432 6,631 20,662,772 
PRA Sse. 127 670 12,640 4841 17,009,767 
Average for past 4 years. 137,924 14,439 8,305 $16,159,712 

















The above table shows the total exports of leaf tobacco during the year to be 
29,178 hhds , 1,792 bales, and 790 cases less than the previous year, and 10,254 
hhds., 1,799 bales, and 3,464 cases less than the average of four years, while the 
total value was $3,653,005 less than in 1857, and $850,055 more than the 
average of four years. 

A joint resolution on the subject of the tobacco trade has recently been adopt- 
ed by Congress, which is of much importance, and follows exactly the recom- 
mendations of the article, published not long since by us, from the pen of Mr. 
Buxwell, of Virginia, in the form of a report to the Southern Convention. The 
fourth clause of the resolution is as follows : 

Resolved, That the diplomatic negotiations with England, France, Spain, and 
Austria, as well as with China and Japan, ought to be commenced as soon as 
practicable by the Government of the United States, with the view of obtaining 
a modification of the existing systems of revenue and taxation of those nations 
in respect to American tobacco, and for this purpose instructions ought to be 
given to our foreign Ministers, Consuls, and Commercial Agents, in those nations 
by the Executive of the United States, to use all their constitutional and legiti- 
mate functions in producing so desirable a result. 


6—RECEIPTS OF GRAIN, Erc., AT TOLEDO, IN 1858. 


An account of the last year’s receipts of grain and other articles at Toledo, has 
been carefully prepared and published in the Toledo Blade. This exhibit places 
that port next to Chicago in commerce, in a comparison of the lake cities west 
of Buffalo. Milwaukie received and exported ngarly five and a half millions 
of bushels of breadstuffs, but fell greatly short of Toledo in other articles. The 
following table estimates the flour as wheat, at 5 bushels to the barrel : 


Aggregate receipts of Grain in 1858. 


Flour, to wheat, bushels.................... 2,418,515 
Wheat, eS ee. aa eaee ea ae hilt 2,631,425 
Corn, ns ae 8 RT Oe 2,198,738 
Oats and Rye, ee PR 166,824 
Barley, yy cemaceeeaweeiogccseee SeEee 
Rye, 1 ej Lp RG ROR FF 20,475 
Grain from teams, estimated bushels.......... 125,000 

Tabet ee alas vcincccddendas 7,732,939 

By Canal and Railroad. 
DS NONE, cities 6... +" UMek UENO BUSOU EE sc onde 50,784 
Qos OPS 2 Otis aera cy eee 38,640 
Domestic spirits, bbls............ paeKeesnsse 31,895 
Lake ‘Commerce of Toledo, 1858. 

Paes a. siis 6 EERE 0 RATT IRERE 6 «5S 1,455 
CepneeneOiea tik GC ESSA Ss... 80'S CR NS ot 1,356 
Total tonnage...... CURR ae oss ev ekbees ceeas 805,074 


Navigation opened March 18th, and closed December 10th. 
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Among the articles received by lake were, in round numbers, 


| Pe ee ee 20,000,000 feet. 
IP Re oR OEE ony Sky «+++ 5,500,000 No. 
RII 0 vikgik ccc cincenes ss dnveneee 10,000,000 “ 
eg Sy DE es rope yy 154,000 
ge ARS, Se ere 6S henciod 48,000 
Water Lime, »b's........ Deen ok Owe deat 6,000 


Live Stock. 
The receipts and shipments of live stock at this point for the year 1858, by 
railroad and lake, were: 





RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Hogs. 
By'T. Wi ond. W. RB. Rd. dies HA a ERE ER EET 132,600 
i Biel, Bei Bi Te nods URS st ee eee 93,019 
Tek. i. canhaerkes< idence C5.011.. .6d0is 3.8 225,619 

SHIPMENTS EASTWARD. 

Cattle. Hogs. 
By Cl. and T. R. Rd........ COW STE 6s oO | a re 115,555 
© BAN. <6 erp cc ditedesc evcdetls Ps eee 62,405 
FOAM ssi Woswesii avi geesst es 177,960 


Among the articles taking the Toledo route, from the lower Mississippi 
river, were— 


PREY PEPPEE! OT ETE EC. Eee 5,939 
I TOUS is 00 06 A PRR oe TNR es es 821 
Baaaanes, bble..,.. iv ies 14 CE OS 540 


This does not include what was received of these articles from Cincinnati, by 
railroad. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


1—RAILWAY SYSTEM OF EUROPE. 


We obtain the fullowing table and the accompanying remarks from the Rail- 
road Record: 




















| Per centage.- 
Name of Country. Cost per Receipts Proportion which 
mile. per mile, | Proportion of |receipts less work- 
| expenditure ing expenditure 
| to receipts. bear to total 
capital. 
Gieat Britain— £ £ 
England, .... .-.-..+.. 1857 39 205 8 105 48. 419 
Scotland. .......+0s.s.. 28.225 2040 44. 3.89 
Frelamas, ... 00s cccedecees Py: 15 664 1,076 38. 8.97 
NT nn. engesanses sos0 6 | 6 2712 47. 4.11 
New South Wales.....1857 81.845 1,162 72.50 1.02 
BOOED - a. dc cdscvecccec kOe 10 280 729 2.25 4.09 
VEARCO. 0002 cesccce cs 1854 25 668 2.706 44.01 6.58 
Belei { 1856 16 391 2.158 58.16 5 48 
ope Ssogwenees 1857 16 390 1,814 63.39 4.68 
: 1835 21 387 2 926 53 00 6.33 
Austria......6. sees 1857* 18 465 2 686 53.58 6.75 
Press 1856 14 101 1,877 61.59 6.22 
spss ee mame dia 1857 14.486 1.983 45.22 7.44 
§ 1855 14 485 1 295 54.00 4.08 
Other German States. } 1957 13.232 1417 63:29 5.52, 
United States of America... 8.275 1,234 54. 6.7 














© About three hundred miles of railway have been opened since 1855. 
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It will be seen from this table that, although the receipts from English traffic 
are larger than on the Continental lines, and although the working expenses 
are smaller on English railways than any other except the French, the net 
receipts only affurd an average rate of four per cent. on the capital invested, in- 
stead of a return of above six per cent., as is the case in France, Austria, Prussia, 
and in the United States of America. 

The great cost per mile of English railways has been partly due to the errors 
in legislation and to the cost of experiments made to perfect ra'lway construction ; 
partly to the anxiety of the early promoters of railways to adopt the easiest 
practicable curves and gradients; and partly also to the cost for land and com- 
pensations. On British railways this item has averaged from fifteen to twenty 
per cent. of the whole cost, while on foreign and American lines the proportion 
has been much smaller; for instance, the cost of land and compensation is about 
seven per cent. of the cost of German railways, which is barely equivalent to 
three per cent. upon the cost of British railways. The Continental nations have 
taken ourdearly-bought experience asa gift. They have also avoided competition. 

In France the Government has laid down the lines of railways and intrusted 
the construction to companies. In some cases the Government has constructed 
the earthworks and leased the working of the lines for limited periods; in 
other cases the Government has advanced money to be subsequently repaid ; in 
other cases the Government has given a guarantee of interest. 

In Prussia the companies have been allowed to select the lines, but they are exe- 
cuted under close supervision by the Government. The Government has also 
constructed lines of their own when the anticipated traffic have not offered suffi- 
cient inducement to private capitali-ts to embark in the undertaking. 

In Austria the State has constructed several lines, but its recent policy has been 
to transfer them to private companies when they can be found to purchase them. 

In Hanover and Bavaria the coustruction and working of railways has been 
undertaken by the Government. 

About one half of the Belgian railways has been made and worked by the 
Government. ‘These do not eall for much remark ; they were constreeted at am 
early date, and the condition of the lines and of the rolling stock has apparently 
prevented a high speed being maintained. But the lines appear to be worked 
with great safety and regularity. 

The condition of the Belgian Government railways is, however, to some extent, 
an instance of the slow progress in improvements which is the necessary result 
of a railway being in the hands of the Government. Many of our oki English 
railways were constructed on the same model as the Beigian Government lines, 
but although the traffic in both countries has increased, our lines have been im- 
proved, while the Belgian Government lines have remained eomparatively 
stationary, because of the difficulty of obtaining votes of money from the Legis-~ 
lative Chamber for the necessary alterations. A sum has, however, been recently 
given for effecting improvements 

The French and Belgian railways do not, however, differ so much in their con- 
struction and management from railways in this country as is the case with 
German railways, The railways over the whole of Austria, Prussia, and the Ger- 
man States have formed themselves into a union, which fullows a uniform system, 
and presents peculiarities of management from which some useful hints may be 
gathered. 


2.—RAILROAD SYSTEM Of ALABAMA. 


We expect soon to publish entire the admirable letter of Lewis Troost, Esq , 
on the affairs and prospects of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company. 

At this time we refer to another kindred subject. 

It will be remembered that the Legislature of Alabama has provided for the 
survey of a proposed route of railroad, in which the people of the State seem 
gréatly interested, north and south, with the view of connecting the waters of 
the Tennessee with those of the Gulf of Mexico. 

In relation to the importance of the proposed work, the president of the 
Company (Mr. Sloss) in a recent report speaks as follows : 
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That we may be the better enabled to judge of this, let us look at the extent 
of the facilities for transportation within the State. In South and Middle Ala- 
bama the main channels or outlets for freights and travel are the Alabama 
river, the Alabama and Tennessee Rivers Railroad, and Montgomery and West 
Point Railroad The southern terminus of the Alabama and Tennessee Rivers 
Railroad is at Selma, on the Alabama river, and the freights and travel upon 
this road, seeking a southern outlet, are dependent upon the Alabama river, 
which, like most rivers, is unreliable for the most part of the year, for cheap 
freights. The Montgomery and West Point Railroad connects with the Georgia 
railroads extending to the South Atlantic ports; and while it meets the demands 
to a considerable extent for light freights, it is not adapted, nor does it meet to 
any great extent the demands, for sed freights to and from the seaboard. 
The Mobile and Ohio Railroad, though a very important road to the South, can- 
not be considered so to the State, beyond the benefits arising to the city of 
Mobile, which are very considerable. Thus it will be seen that Middle and 
South Alabama require and must have a more direct and speedy outlet to the 
Guf ports. The projected roads from the Gulf ports to Montgomery and Selma 
will more fully meet this necessity. These, together with the Northeast and 
Southwest Railroad, and a road from Montgomery to Eufaula, will afford to 
Middle and South Alabama ample facilities going southeast and northwest. 

North Alabama, perhaps, has as great facilities for transportation as any 
portion of the State. The Tennessee river running in a westerly direction 
through her entire borders, affords, for a portion of the year, ample means of 
transit to those counties in the northwest; the Memphis and Charleston Rail- 
‘road runs almost parallel with the Tennessee river, and affords to freight and 
travel a ready and sure outlet to Memphis on the west, and to the Atlantic 
ports upon the east; and yet, with these two important thoroughfares, the 
wants and necessities of the country are not fully met. The laws of commerce 
and trade are such as to seek the nearest, cheapest, and most rapid mode of 
transit ; this being true, North Alabama requires a nearer, cheaper, and more 
direct route to the seaboard. As it now is, freight and travel at Decatur (the 
most central point) seeking the seaboard, must take the Memphis and Charles- 
ton Railroad to Memphis, a distance of 188 miles, and thence on the Mis- 
sissippi river to New-Orleans, a distance of 800 miles, making the distance 
from Decatur to New-Orleans 988 miles; or, should it seek it at Charleston or 
Savannah, the distance from Decatur to Charleston would be 592 miles, or to 
Savannah 555 miles. 

The distance from Decaturto Montgomery is 180 miles, and from Montgomery 
to Mobile or Pensacola 160 miles, making the distance from Decatur to the 
Gulf ports 340 miles. These ports are eminently adapted to our wants, and 
greatly preferable to some -of those just mentioned, as they are certainly much 
nearer tous. Take the following table of distances as evidence : 


From Decatur to New-Orleans, via Memphis............. 988 miles. 
“ “6 ll, en ge apes 572 “* 
“ “ © TE n+. 5b ae tn einis 6 «<b. ee ae. 
“ “ © MGtale GF PORBRCOIR. ... «.6.<ic.o.0.ccn0'e é0.00n 340 “ 

Making a difference in favor of the route from Decatur to the 

Gulf ports, over that to New-Orleans, of............. 648 “ 
i OU GIN 5 tks ss oc kceins 098 232 * 
i 80) A RR. FF wri i has oes 215 “ 


But, taking Nashville as the entrepot of the great Western trade, and the 
comparison becomes more favorable, as will appear from the following table of 
distances : 


From Nashville to Charleston. ...............000eeee ees 597 miles. 
es “ EIR PP ne A 680 *“ 
. ” ile, Dg Peery OEE 460 “ 
Making a difference in favor of the route from Nashville to 
Gulf ports, over that to Charleston, of............... 37 * 


But to pursue the investigation still farther, let us see the comparative cost 
of shipping a bale of cotton over these several routes. 
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From the published rates, we find that the average through rates charged on 
a bale of cotton shipped from Nashville to Charleston, is one half cent per bale 
per mile, or about $3 per bale from Nashville to Charleston. From Decatur 
to New Orleans it would cost, say— 





From Decatur, by railroad, to Memphis................+-++++ $1 60 
“Memphis, per river, to New-Orleans............-++++++ 1 25 
| RE 8 ole ee 0” Se eee 50 
Costing im all... ... cece ce eee cece etee ceeeees $3 35 


per bale, from Decatur to New-Orleans. 

Taking, then, one half cent per bale per mile as the maximum through rates 
charged by railroads, it will be seen that it will cost, to ship a bale of cotton 
over the Central Road, $1 70 from Decatur to Mobile or Pensacola, or only ten 
cents per bale more than is charged over the Memphis and Charleston Railroad 
to Memphis; and that it will cost $1 65 per bale less shipped over the Central 
Road from Decatur to Mobile or Pensacola than to New-Orleans, and $1 30 per 
bale less than to Charleston. The same results will apply to any and all other 
kinds of freights. Then, if the routes designated have been thronged with 
freights and travel—having become great national thoroughfares—and if the 
shippers of North Alabama and Middle Tennessee have found it best, and 
profitable, to ship cotton and other produce by railroads to Charleston and 
Savannah, will it not be advantageous, and is it not essential to the general 
good of the State, that the Central Road should be extended from Decatur to 
Montgomery ! 

It will be the means to a very great extent of building up the Gulf ports, 
which are now dependent mostly upon Middle and South Alabama and some 
portions of Mississippi for their trade. But by having a central trunk road 
extending from them due north to the lakes, traversing almost every degree of 
latitude—every character of soil, climate, and products—passing centrally through 
the States of Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky, it must necessarily become 
the great thoroughfare for the freights and travel of the vast population upon 
the lines. 


3.—SOUTH CAROLINA RAILROAD COMPANY. 
We are indebted to the courtesy of John Caldwell, Esq., President of the Com- 
pany, for a copy of his very able report for the present year, from which we ex- 
tract the following most gratifying statement : 








The gross income, as shown by statement “ A,” is............ $1,601,008 44 

And the expenses of management..............-0seeeeeees 680,496 59 

ee RO OSES, SEES eS 820,511 85 

From which deduct interest, damages, etc. .....-......eee00++ 192,482 21 

And there is left a net income Oof...........csee0 cc ecceeecens 628,079 64 
Against this, we have charged two semi-annual! dividends, of $4 

and of $4 25 per share (equal to 8} per cent. per annum)... 320,067 00 

Amd. COORG Wb DeAGO Besos ok kwon 60s eck twee dacs cece 308,012 64 

as heretofore, to surplus income account. 

It thus appears that there has been an increase of............. 51,205 62 
in the gross income of the company, over that of the preceding 

year, and an increase of net income of............. + ene 83,537 00 


The result must be highly satisfactory to the stockholders, more especially 
when it is considered that the prevalence of sickness in Charleston, for the 
months of August, September, and October, to a great extent, suspended the 
business of the road, both as to freight and passage, during the period re- 
ferred to. 

There has been a decrease of passage during the year of $17,283 93 on loca- 
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business, and of $60,378 on through business. The latter has been chiefly at- 
tributable to the opening of the Tennessee and Virginia route. It had been an- 
ticipated, that. as soon 38 that route should go into operation, a portion of the 
travel would be withdrawn from the lower lines. But the extent to which that 
influence has been felt, is less than was supposed, and the condition of our in- 
come account proves that, whatever may be its effect, the increase on the gen- 
eral business of the company will more than supply the deficiency. 


4.— VICKSBURG, SHREVEPORT, AND TEXAS RAILROAD. 


We have always regarded this road to be of great importance to the people of 
New-Orleans, seeing that it must develop the northern portions of Louisiana, 
and constitute a link in the Southern Pacific Railroad. We were among the first 
to advocate the line of policy which Jed to its construction, having addressed a 
meeting at Shreveport as early as 1851, and urged upon the inhabitants its im- 
portance as a railroad centre. 

The president of the road, Dr. Young. has recently visited New-Orleans for 
the purpose of disposing of its bonds, and we had the pleasure of a personal in- 
terview with him. These bonds are for the purchase of iron for about sixty 
miles, to Monroe, the grading on which is all completed. The road is entirely 
out of debt, and the following analysis of its condition is taken from the Rail- 


road Journal: 


The entire amount of expenditures, from the commencement of operations to 
the present time, is as follows : 


For labor, materials, and rolling stock .............$764,727 24 





For depot grounds and right of way............. .. 22071 10 
For surveying and engineering. ...........+e++e+++ 69,935 17 
PE sos ctecaken aces S000 st Pont set nes eens 26,057 51 
i SR See eee hee ey ene 3 673 51 
For office expenses........0 006 eceeees bd Siae Wie es o'6 2,301 50 
For contingent expenses. ..........ccsccescccceces 14,719 13 
FOr COT, 6. i Dako TNT IOI I's 8,788 61 
For interest (balance of).......... «se. papwiee us 17,126 49 
$929,418 44 

Ee Petree et a 62,632 30 
Te COON ii. chs. ombbininside 6ktaes v0 ne eees $992,050 74 


The entire amount received by the company, from the commencement of ope- 
rations to date, has been derived from the following sources : 











Individual subscriptions... ......0000 eee eeeeeeeeee $349 910 11 
Less amount of tax reduction..........000e0+008 20,134 62 
$329.775 49 

Contractors paid in stock............. warts ware qe «. 240,586 02 
State subscription. ......ccevssecvecvevens sees. 174,000 00 
Subscription of Madison Parish, cash.... .....+.+. 71,587 50 
Do. Caddo do. Basic ve: oa08 eoes 54,282 67 

Do. City of Shreveport do. ........+... 12,689 79 
Bonds earned by Bonner & Co.... 2.0.66. -6 ec eee ee 14,194 45 
Do. Pammin & Cos 50055). oisic cusile vee 44,549 38 

Cash due to do. SVS POR IT es ay 49.540 70 
Land sold, rent, voluntary subscriptions, etc......... 844 74 








$992,050 14 
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The above is a full statement of the financial condition of the company. There 
are no outstinding unsettled accounts, no floating debt, no indebtedness of the 
company of any form; except what is shown in the exhibit. 

The means of the company to prosecute the work to completion, are : 








Stock not paid in—Individual................ see $279,424 51 
Do. Masison, iin 0:36 560.9 6.6. 28,412 80 
Do. Caddo, Se 45.417 33 
Do. ee eee yr 17,310 21 

State, payable in bonds...............e0c0+ seteee 426.000 00 

Subscription of Fannin, Grant & Co............ -. 1,577,000 00 
Total of subscription capital unpaid...... .. $2,373,864 55 

420,924 acres of land at $10........ .....-+-s .+. 4,209,240 00 

Ist mortgage bonds............+.. . $2,000,000 00 

Less earned by contractors ... .... 58,743 83 


1,941,256 17 














Total means unexpended.........0..0eeeceeeee $8,524,360 72 


The estimated total cost of the road—of which 21 miles is in operation, and 
50 miles in progress—will amount to $9,924,360 72. Against this the total 
capital issued, aud to be issued, will be: 





Stock subscriptions i... 0... ies cee ees ere. $3.200,000 
Meme a0 oe cnn talks Gaede nons wrens cmd e 60.6% eewevews 2,000,000 
TOM, .cvé.l ceinatono th sie Gndeeatnil ah Gene a ka $5,200,000 


5.—MISSISSIPPI AND TENNESSEE RAILROAD. 


We learn from the Railroad Journal, that, at the date of the previous report of 
this company, there were in operation 59 miles of road from Memphis to Panola, 
and contracts for the graduation of 12 additional miles to Yockana, were being 
let ; but owing to the financial pressure, these contracts were recalled, and fur- 
ther operations in the construction department, suspended until July last. Since 
then, the work has been prosecuted with vigor, and it is hoped that by March 
next, these 12 miles will be ready for the iron. 

The floating debt of the company at the commencement of the fiscal year, was 
$227,494 37; this was subsequently increased to $271,175 96, by estimates for 
work that was unfinished at the date of the report. This debt has since been re- 
duced to $161,991 42, toward the still further liquidation of which, the company 
have $62,048 36 of reliable bills receivable, falling due, and $89.227 of uncol- 
lected stock subscriptions, a considerable portion of which is available. 

It is proposed to defer the further prosecution of the work on the additional 28, 
miles to Grenada, until the debt of the company is still further reduced. 








The estimated cost of the unfinished 12 miles to Yockana is.......$230,000 00 
Less amount already estimated and settled. ..... vos ++ 0$34,362 18 
Less iron on hand and settled. .... sities pow «sb s .»» 35,000 00 
Less one fourth paid contractors in stock............- 30,000 00 

— 99,362 18 

$130 637 82 

Thence to Grenada, 28 miles..... he ddvhule adee ee se 573,800 00 

Add for additional equipment when the road is finished........... 110,000. 00 

Add present floating indebtedness. .........c0ceeeeceeceseeeees 161,991 42 





$976,429 24 
To meet which the company has: 
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First mortgage bonds undisposed of............... ccc eeeceeeees $429,000 00 
- gE eo SS re or rE oe a nrare per 62,048 36 
Estimated available uncollected stock subscriptions of $89,227... 50,000 00 
Mississippi loan, uncollected. ......... 0... cece cece cc seecnecees 18,150 00 
Estimated net receipts for year 1858-'59.............0ceeeceeee: 80,000 00 
Estimated net receipts from road year 1859-"60.. .........-..0005 100,000 00 


$739,198 36 


—a deficit of assets, compared with the estimated expenditure, of $237,230 80 ; 
to which should be added $200,000 of the above bonds, deposited as collateral 
with the State. To supply this deficiency, it is proposed to issue $600,000 of 
income bonds, maturing in 10 years, with 7 per cent. interest, payable in Mem- 
phis, semi-annually, secured by a mortgage of the income of the road. It is 
thought that the earnings of the road will suffice to pay the interest on this debt, 
and still leave a handsome dividend for the stockholders. 

The equipment of the road consists of 5 engines, 3 passenger, 2 baggage, 1 
express, and 126 freight and construction cars. 





DEPARTMENT OF MINING AND MANUFACTURES, 


1.—THE IRON MANUFACTURE. 


Tue Iron interests of Pennsylvania have been making the greatest effort to 
secure a larger protection than they now receive at the hands of Government, 
and Mr. Cameron, presenting their memorial, argues in this wise, to show that 
low duties do not increase the imports (i. e. consumption), or the revenues : 


In table 47 of the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury of last 
year he gives the yearly average price of pig iron in New-York for thirty-seven 
years, from 1820 to 1857, which | find making an average for the whole time of 
$34 20 The duty on this price, at 39 per cent., would have been $10 26 per 
ton. Under the tariff of— 


SND: WHO. Wai db tes aaddisnnnne EE RP Ty 14 $10 00 
a a in, <. ores <a acaeein earns Masse 2 
aE. We" Mah, .S edvas ox<a cpiieceaaceainy aeacseieliin 10 00 
TO an ened 9 47 4-5 
NCA, Gig. Ualactaiaicon onc, sec onaaadiiinans<a te . 923 45 
LS. ss iastegeilt cegaanndiaibehanel ina: tain 8 47 
SID a'r cedteai ohh ane edteeaeellinaea Ga 5 20 4-5 
SE A cian. ance sacdotan ten onuavtenac adn adieteis 9 00 
Dh spate iene hile 2g eR ~ ad 30 pct. 


I find, also, that the duty under the tariff of 1824, on rolled bar iron was 
$30 per ton, and other bar $18 perton. In 1828 the duty on rolled bar iron 
was $37 per ton, and on other bar iron $22 40 per ton. Under the act of 1832 
the duty was reduced. In 1837, on rolled bar iron it was $21 40 per ton, on 
other bars $15 324-5 perton. In June, 1842, on rolled bars $13 60 per tor, on 
other bars $12 871-5 per ton. By the act of August, 1842, on rolled dars 
$25 per ton, on other bars $17 per ton. 

By the act of 1846 it was made 30 per cent. ad valorem, and by the act of 1857 
reduced again to 24 per cent.; and under the last act the business broke down. 

Referring to the Secretary’s report it will be seen that the average price of pig 
iron for twelve years, from 1846 to 1857, inclusive, was 29 06, and that at 30 
per cent., the duty would have been $8 70. From 1848 to 1852 the average 
price was $23 54, and at 30 per cent. the duty was $6 76, and vet the total 
consumption of iron and steel, and the manufacture thereof imported, was, 
during these five years of low duty, but $84,326,254, whereas, during the next 
five years, from 1853 to 1857, inclusive, the consumption was $234,432,328, 
although the price had risen to $33 20, and the duty at the same rate would 
have been $9 96 instead of $6 76, showing cnaheindy that a low price and a 


ow duty do not increase the imports or the revenue. It follows that this low 
rate of duty is not the revenue standard. 
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2.—STATEMENT, 


Showing the quantities and values of the principal Minerals and Metals produced 
in the United Kingdom in the years 1854, 1855, and 1856. 



































Quantity produced. Estimated value. 
Minerals and : 
metals. 

1854. 1855. 1856. 1854, 1855. 1856. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Qeele. . .cccises 64,661.401 | 61,453,079 | 66,445,450 | 80,826,750 | 80 566.335 | 83,319,310 
Copper, fine.... 19,899 21.294 24.257 | 12,436.875 | 15,214,385 | 14,918,055 
Iron, pig......- §8,069,838 3,218,154 8,586,377 | 61,396 625 | 64,363.080 | 71,727,540 
Lead, metallic. 64,005 65,529 73.129 7,488,585 7,584,980 8,775,480 
Tin, white..... 5,974 6,000 6,177 3,450,000 3,600,000 4,107,705 

Ounces. Ounces, Ounces. 

Silver from lead 558,559 561,006 614,180 703,320 702,380 767,350 
Total value of mineral and metallic products. 166,302,155 | 171,831,160 | 183,615,440 





3.—COMPARATIVE STATEMENT, 


Showing the number of Cotton Factories in the United Kingdom of Great Britain, 
the number of Spindles and Power Looms, and the persons of each sex employed 
therein in 1850 and 1856. 








England 
and Scotland. Ireland. Total. 

Wales. 
Factor 1850 1.753 168 ll 1,932 
motordes.... ...scccccsees 1856 2016 152 12 2'210 
Spinal 1850} 19,173 969 1,683,093 119 955 20.977 ,017 
eae eee. one sitn overs 1856} 25,818.516 2,041,129 150,512 28,010.217 
L 1850 223 626 23.564 2,437 249,627 
CIR ctiptiesc cosvtsent 1856 275.590 21,624 1633 298,847 
1850) 131,610 8,797 1.094 141,501 
Males employed. ......... 1856 148.354 7,669 1223 157,186 
. we 1850 160,052 27.528 1.843 189,423 
Females employed......... { 1856 192,816 27,089 2.122 222 027 

















DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 





THE SUGAR CANE AND ITS DISEASES.* 
(Concluded from page 299 of our last No.) 


From the analogy of Indian corn and other tropicals, I do not suppose that 
the sugar cane suffers greatly from damp, hot weather, it being truly tropical 
in its character, and so consistent with the health of tropical plants, unless at- 
tended with a suffusion of water about the roots. Indian corn, when once started 
in the spring, grows with less moisture than any other tropical cultivated at the 
North. At the same time it bears, without marked injury, a large amount of 
moisture at mid-summer and early autumn, provided the sub-soil be dry, and the 
weather warm. It is cold, damp weather that injures corn. Such analogiecally 
would be the case with sugar cane, and such I infer is the fact. (See Transactions 
of the Patent Office, 1853, p. 856, article, “ Climatology”). The principal injury 
to the sugar cane, from warm, damp weather, would be in autumn, when it woul 
lead to excessive development, and interfere with those elaborations which bring 
the juices of the plant into a erystallizable state, that is, ripen it. And such is its 
injury to corn. 





* By ©. E. Goodrich, of Utica, New-York. 
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In both, the ordinary decline of heat, experienced at the commencement of au- 
tumn, is needful to terminate the expansion of the plant, and dispose it to mature, 
especially in the case of the cane, which is already too late for the climate. 

ne lnrLuence or Day, Hor Weatnarr.—This phase of weather not bein 
peculiar to the region of the sugar cane, in the United States of America, shoul 
not be dwelt upon emphatically here, although its effect may be properly noticed. 
Such weather, by withholding the amount of moisture needful to distend the 
pas and aid its elaborations and depositions, while it is highly stimulated b 
eat, wili prevent its growth, since the appropriate absorptions from the earth 
and air are thus impeded. In extreme cases, the whole plant is dwarfed, and its 
elaborations are small in quantity, and poor in quality. Such was the result of 
the extreme drought in 1854, in the culture of tomatoes and melons, and probably 
other tropical plants not particularly noticed. Those tomatoes and melons were 
searcely eatable in quality. With Indian corn, however, the case was different. 
Here the ears, though but half their usual size, in cob and kernel, were sound. 
They matured very early. Analogically, I infer, that dry, hot weather would 
affect sugar cane similarly, that is, reduce the size of the plant and the quality of 
sugar, without deteriorating its quality. Inthe early spring, such weather might 
prevent the free germination of the cane. Such weather, carried to a moderate 
extent, is useful in bringing the elaborations of most tropicals to a high state of 
perfection. 

Tue Season or tHe Sucar-Growine States 1s roo Saort ror its Perrect 
Marvriry.— What the ascertained period of the growth of the sugar cane is, I do 
not know, or rather I believe it is not fixed, but varies with general temperature, 
quantity of rain, and sudden transition from summer to autumn. Vegetable 
growth being in the combined proportion of length of summer and climatic im- 
pulse, will obviously be greatest when the season is at once long and hot. Defi- 
nite periods in the growth of cane, as in that of Indian corn, will depend on the 
abruptness of the transition from summer to autumn, since, without such transi- 
tion, cane, as well as many other plants, would grow almost indefinitely. Facts 
prove, however, in our own cane-growing districts, and with the varieties there 
cultivated, that the season is not long enough to give due development to the 
plant, and at the same time to mature its juices, since autumn frequently finds 
the whole plant imperfect. 

Recollecting now the successive steps of this argument—coolness, instability, 
hot intensity, and shortness of season —it is painfully apparent that climate, sea- 
son, or weather, has much to do with the disease of the sugar cane. 

The Rev. J. B. Pinney, formerly the governor of the colony of Liberia, in 
Africa, lately told me that, in Liberia, the ratoon cane is eut in high perfection, 
year after year, without the necessity of replanting. He also informed me, on 
the authority of an intelligent merchant of New-York city, that there are planta- 
tions in Cuba on which ratoon cane has been cut profitably for eighteen suc- 
cessive years, without replanting. Need we any stronger evidence of the essen- 
tial imperfection of the climate of the Southern United States, at least, in refer- 
ence to all the varieties of cane hitherto cultivated there ? 

CULTURE AS AFFECTING THE F[EALTH oF THE SuGarR Cane. 


Mope or PropaGation.—My remarks on the question of propagation by cut- 
tings, in the case of the grape, may here be referred to, to save repetition. This 
mode of propagating the sugar cane is not only the most ready, but also indispen- 
sable in all common cases where an immediate crop is sought ; but, 

1. Tosay nothing of the mode, when long pursued, as intrinsically tending to 
pene deterioration, is it not obvious that this result would probably be pro- 

uced, when we consider that all the varieties of cane actually in use in the cane- 

wing States, are a little too late for the climate, and that they are often ren- 

ered still more immature by the infelicity of the season? These causes may 
well be supposed to accumulate from year to year. 

2. This evil is enhanced by the unwise practice, which has extensively pre- 
vailed, of using the tops of the canes for planting. These, as being last formed, 
are the least matured, and so have the least vitality to carry them through the 
wirter, and the least amount of organizable matter to impel the germ in the sue- 
ceeding spring. This practice is not universal, but may have been resorted to 
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often enough to injure the whole stock now in use. When such top canes are 
not used for seed, those from the old root, called ratoon cane, are employed. 
(See Patent Office Report of 1848, p. 285.) Such canes, just like the grafts of an 
old tree, have less vitality than those taken from the plant cane of the last year’s 
culture ; for, although whole race is in a state of decline, the last and most 
vigorously grown plants.will make the best cuttings. The failure of this ratoon 
cane, grown from roots but a year old, is a sad proof of the state of exhaustion of 
the whole race, and may be contrasted with the condition of many foreign grapes 
which are kept in tolerable health by being frequently reproduced by layers or 
cuttings from the old root. 

8. So, also, the influence of a Louisiana winter should be taken into the account. 
In the Northern States, the euttings of the grape, gooseberry, and quince, and 
the grafts of other fruit trees, are most carefully chosen from well-ripened wood. 
They are often not cut until the very close of winter. Previously to being cut, 
they are all, with the exception of the grape, capable of bearing the most intense 
cold of our winters, without injury. When cut, whether earlier or later, they are 
either buried out of doors, where they are kept in a frozen state, often almost 
up to the week in which they are set, or they are stored in damp earth, or saw 
dust, in our cellars, where the temperature is steadily but a little elevated above 
freezing. 

The aa cane eutting, whether planted in the autumn, or otherwise preserved 
from frost, for spring plenti , cannot be kept in the same state of quiescence. 
It has also the pte Lm of having a more vaseular structure, and more fer- 
mentable juices than the euttings of hard woods. For both these reasons it is 
liable to injury from the ehangeful temperature of a Southern winter. Any 
unnatural heat, in the middle of the winter, would predispose it to grace. 
as here in the case of potatoes stored a little too warmly. Such predisposition 
being checked, would tend to a state of fermentation and decay in the juices. 
That danger is actually ineurred in this way, is evident, from the fact that the 
cane frequently rots in the ground in wet winters, and in soils not well drained. 

In climes congenial to the culture of sugar cane, the season of winter rest is 
so short that, the cane cuttings being planted in good order, their juices imme- 
diately commence those changes needfal for the germination of them. Thus 
the germs of the euttings are pushed into the atmosphere just as soon as it is 
warm enough to receive and foster them. In Lonisiana there are long weeks of 
weather so cold and damp as to exercise no favorable influence preparatory to 
its germination in the spring. In short, the influence of using imperfeetly ripe 
cane for seed, and its exposure to irregular winters, must accumulate from year 
to year. In the end, these evils must work the same injury, in the culture of 
cane, that the habitual use, in other places, of the seeds of immature tomatoes, 
cucumbers, or melons, would do. Eventual depreciation of constitutional vigor 
must necessarily result to every organized being, whether animal or vegetable, 
from such frequent and severe trials of health. 

Can it be for a moment doubted that injury has actually thus resulted in the 
culture of cane? Many careless cultivators of such tropicals as cucumbers, 
melons, tomatoes, ete., often find these plants depreciating in their hands, and 
they need to renew their seed from the gardens of more careful cultivators. 

In a careful selection of dry, warm soils for tropicals, with the use of hot beds 
in forwarding the more tender of them, and the careful selection of well-ripened 
and perfect truits for seed, I have found their vigor not only sustained, but 
often improved. The occasional infelicitous influence of an unfavorable cold 
season, like 1848, or a very dry one, like 1854, is usually retrieved in the suc- 
ceeding year On the other hand, in the cultivation of a plant like the sugar 
cane, in a climate a little too cool and irregular, and a season tvo short, and by 
unwise choice of seed cuttings, it seems impossible to save the plant from event- 
ual and rapid depreciation. 

Amid the imperfections of soil, season, and culture, even our hardiest peren- 
nial fruits and vegetables eventually depreciate, and need renewal from the seed, 
whatever may be said of the durability of such perennials under supposed modes 
of culture. 

Manvurine.— Whatever gives rapid development to vegetation, results in 
the disproportionate production of cellular tissue over woody fibre, and thus 
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exhibits a watery and tender state of the plant. This difference is made strik- 
ingly apparent wherever the gardener, in the spring, forwards some cabbage 
plants in a hot bed and others in open culture. On transplanting both, on the 
same day and into the same soil, it will be found that the plants raised in open 
culture, though smaller in size. will have a decided advantage should the subse- 
quent weather happen to be cold and changeful. Even hardy plants, as wheat, 
barley, and oats, in cold and irregular, but much more in hot, damp weather, are 
more liable to rusts and mildews, when overgrown in highly manured soils, 
than when grown in a soil of medium fertility. 

Again, the influence of a highly manured soi! drives the expansion of the 
plant too far, and does not always permit the formation of flowers and the set- 
ting of fruit sufficiently early. In 1834, I set a row of tomatoes in my garden, 
eee at the rich, moist termination of a sink-drain, and retiring from it in 
a direction up hill into drier and poorer soil. My fruit began to ripen on the 
top of the hill, and gradually descended toward the sink-drain, the last three or 
four hills not maturing a single fruit. Every observant cultivator will call to 
mind similar facts. In the application of these principles to the cultivation of 
sugar cane, it may be observed that, had it always been cultivated in a soil of 
but moderate fertility, the crop would have attained its utmost expansion at an 
earlier part of the season, thus allowing the whole force of the termination of 
summer and the beginning of autumn to be expended on the maturing of the 
secretions of the plant. It is also in accordance with all experience that vege- 
tation meets the advance of the cool, damp weather of autumn safely, almost 
exactly in the proportion of its maturity. The full realization of this idea, 
however, involves the use of such varieties of any plant under cultivation as 
admit of sufficiently early maturity in ordinary seasons. I am well aware how 
this subject presents itself to the cultivator of the sugar cane. His first object 
is a heavy crop of cane, in the hupe of a correspondingly large return of sugar. 
But, in a climate presenting all the imperfections of ours every cultivator must 
make his choice between a larger crop of possibly diseased cane, or a smaller 
one of probably healthier Sugar canes grown in very rich soils are found to be 
inferior in quality of juice, of which a double quantity is needed to make a given 
amount of sugar. (See Patent Office Report, 1855, p. 275.) This is an indica- 
tion that much manuring will prove injurious in such a climate as ours, especially 
with the late maturing and exhausted sorts now in use. Indeed, such stimula- 
tion only interacts with the other unfavorable conditions, and thus more rapidly 
and effectnally precipitates it into disease. With a better stock of seed cane, a 
longer season and a more congenial clime, there would be little danger in the 
most generous application of manures. Such a climate would secure health 
under almost any circumstances of impulsive culture. It is plain, then, that the 
safety with which manures are applied to the culture of the cane in tropical 
regions is but an imperfect guide to us. 

Rotation or Crors.—Whatever may be the cause, whether the gradual 
exhausting of appropriate nutriment in the soil, or the deposition of excremen- 
titious poison, few plants bear culture on the same soil through many successive 
years. Cruciform plants, such as cabbage, radishes, and turnips, I have found espe- 
cially injured by suchconsecutive planting. The injury in this case, I think, is oc- 
casioned by excrementitious poison rather than by exhaustion. Corn, on the other 
hand, never seems to suffer from this cause. In August, 1842,1 saw a large 
field of corn, in Licking County, Ohio, on the farm of a friend, which was said 
to be the thirty-seventh successive crop grown on the same ground; yet it 
stood, in what was considered a bad corn year, thirteen feet high. From the 
analogy of Indian corn to the sugar cane, [ should infer that the latter would 
bear continued cultivation through many successive years, provided the soil were 
naturally highly fertile; and such, I believe, is found to be the fact. I have 
previously suggested that, in the wise culture of cane there need be very little, 
if any, exhaustion of mineral elements in the soil ; yet, as every soil is not con- 
stituted with a high degree of fertility, and as all culture is not wise. it is cer- 
tainly advisable, from general agricultural analogy, to rotate the culture of sugar 
cane with other crops whose draft upon the soil shall be most dissimilar to 
that of the sugar cane. 

Mecuanicat Cutture.—The more frequently and deeply a soil is stirred 
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about the plant, provided due care be had of the roots, the greater will be its 
progress. In a perfect climate and a long season this might be done fearlessly ; 

ut in a short season and with an imperfect climate, and in the use, moreover, 
of feeble and late-growing varieties of any particular plant, such a course of 
culture becomes harmful in the same way that high manuring does in the section 
above. In both cases, and especially where they act jointly, the plant is pro- 
voked into a late and immature growth, which greatly jeopards its health.’ I 
do not know what the facts are in the actual mechanical culture of the sugar 
cane, further than that “ the cultivator’s aim is to get fine large canes in as short 
a period as possible.” 

Wipe P.iantinc.—Few facts are better established in agriculture than the 
superior health of plants when planted at such distances as admit of the full en- 
joyment of air and light. These influences being indispensible conditions of 
vegetable growth, any diminution of them, especially in a tropical plant, must be 
greatly injurious to its prosperity, and r sult in lessened health, size, and value 
of secretions. Wide planting is found very important in the culture of Indian 
corn, not only to its health, but also to its development and productiveness. Close 
planting is very noticeably opposed to the health, both of the grape and the pota- 
to, and very prejudical to the fruitfulness of all other tropical plants. 


RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSION. 


1. Causes or Diszase.—lIf the foregoing reasoning, both direct and analogical, 
be correct, and the report of facts quoted in the culture of sugar cane, be correct, 
also, the disease of that plant (even after making large admissions for the possible 
influence of exhaustion of the soil, in many cases from long cropping,) is 
referable— sf 

a. To climate considered as too coc] and fitful, and presenting a season too 
short for the maturity of the crop. This, | suppose, is the great cause. 

b. To the too long use of cuttings, often very unwisely chosen from the most 
unripe cane, frequently injured during the winter season, and derived from vari- 
eties of the cane not adapted in season of maturity to the climate of the sugar- 
growing States. 

c. To a soil often naturally or artificially too rich or impulsive, which, joined 
with a course of culture often too stimulating, provokes the late growth, and con- 
sequent imperfect maturity of the crop, especially when planted too thickly. 

2. Tue Immeniare Remepy.—If the preceding view of the causcs of disease be 
correct, an immediate remedy would involve— 

a. The selection of soils of but moderate fertility, and those well drained, and 
naturally, from mechanical structure, warm, especially for the culture of seed 
cane. 

b. The use of cuttings from the strongest varicties, carefully selected, and 
carefully wintered. 

c. A course of culture not too protracted in the season, and at such distances 
as shall secure the highest influence of sun and air. 

d. Such a rotation of crops, especially on soils not best adapted to the culture 
of the sugar cane, as shall give the soil adequate rest. 

3. Tue Remote Remepy.—a. The procurement. from some climate, appropriate 
to the culture of sugar cane, of cuttings of varieties adapted, in: hardimess and 
earliness of maturity, to the climate of the sugar-growing States. 

b. The procurement of the true seed of the cane, eithef from tropical regions, 
or from the cuttings just mentioned, the preference being given to seed produced 
in our own country. 

c. The procurement of new varieties from such seed—varieties hopefully in- 
vested with high climatic adaptations. 

d. The cultivation, annually, of a small plat of cane, in the manner indicated 
under the immediate remedy, hoping thus to secure cuttings for seed cane of 
the highest quality, for the perpetuation of the species.* 





* Since the preceding article was written, a friend bas put into my hands— Hortus Jamai- 
censis : or a Botanical Description of the Indigenous Plants hitherto known, and also of the 
most useful Exotics in the Island of Jamaica. By John Lunan, in two volumes, quarto—the 
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MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 





1.—JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI. 


Tue following is from the pen of Prof. George Steuckrath, now travelling in 
Mississippi, in connection with this Review : 


After a very pleasant trip from Vicksburg, on the Southern Railroad, which is 
so ably presided over by Wm. ©. Smedes, Esq , who, as the partner of the late 
8. S. Prentiss, was nv less distinguished as an elegant civilian, than as a profound 
and erudite lawyer, I find myself heartily welcomed among our friends at the 
metropolis of the State of Mississippi. 

This Capital was founded in November, 1821, by General Thomas Hinds, and 
Dr. Wm. Lattimore, and called Jackson in honor of General Andrew Jackson. 
While alluding to the founders of this city it may not be amiss to refer, incident- 
ally, to the services of General Thomas Hinds, who was great!y distinguished in 
military affairs, particularly the battle of New-Orleans, at which he commanded 
the cavalry of the Mississippi Territory, and did much to secure the honors that 
belonged to the 8th of January, 1815. 

Jackson is delightfully situated on the Pearl River, in a very fine and fertile 
region of country. It is not celebrated Jor its commercial advantages particular'y, 





second volume (the only one which I have seen) containing 400 pages, was printed in 1814, 
This work devotes ten pages to the natural history, culture, etc., of the sugarcane. From 
its pages [ mae extracts corroborative of some of my positions in the preceding article: 

* The root of the sugar cane is jointed, lice that of other sorts of cane or reed. From this 
arises four, five, or more shoots, proportionable to the age or strength of the root, eight or 
ten feet hizh, acc» ding to the goodne.s of the ground. In some moist, rich soils, canes have 
been measured nearly twenty feet long, but these were not as good as those of middling growth, 
abounding in juice, but having little of the essential salt, * * * * The flowers are pro- 
duced in panicles on the top of the stalks, They are from two to three feet long, and are com- 
posed of many «pikes, nine or ten inches in length, which are again subdivided into smaller 
spikes, * * * * The seed is oblong, pointed, and ripens in the valves of the flowers. It 
has been asserted that the sugar cane is not indigenous in America, bat that it migrated 
through Europe, which may be doubted, as Father Hennepin, in 1680, found it growing near 
the mouth of the Mi-sissippi, for thirty league:; and Francis Ximens, Hernandez, and Piso, 
all affirm that the sugar cane grows spontaneously near the Rio-de-la-Plata. Jean de Leary, 
who went to Rio Jane ro in 1556, also asserts that he found every where a great quantity of 
sugar canes. It is thought by some that Columbus introduced the plant into Hi paniola in 
his first voyage; but the opinion that it may be a native of America and the West Indies. is 
much strengthened by the sugar cane having been found in such plenty in the South Sea 
Islands. 

“There are several varieties of this valuable plant; but the cultivation of all has 
been for som? years past. greatly neglected, to make room for the Otaheite, or Bour- 
bon cane, which was brought here in 1/96, and has since been generally cultivated. This 
cane is of a mach larger size than any other, the joints frequently measuring eight or nine 
inches, and of a proportional thickness; the common cane seliom exceeds two or three inches. 
They have consequently been found very productive, and their sugar of a superior quality. 
* * * * The juice of the Bourbon cane i; of a paler color, and they are ripe enough to 
grind in ten months. From their siza, they resist dry weather much better than any other 
cane, ani are not nearly so subject to suffer from that destructive insect, the borer. Withall 
these seeming advantages, it is no wonder if they entirely supersede the u-e of all other vari- 
eties of the sugar cane in Jamaica. They. however, more speedily exhaust the soil, and % may 
be questioned whether, in thg course of time, they will not themselves dwindle from repeated trans- 
plantations in a foreign sou, which all exotics do ; and which, indeed, has already been found the 
case, tn a considerable degree,on many plantations. The old cane, it isacknowledgoad. possessed 
richer juice: than the new, and its top: afforled a much greater quantity of food for cattle, 
which con iderations aided to that of their not impoverishing the soil so much as the other, 
renier it very doutfal whether the ultimate benefit will be so great a3: was anticipated.” 

The portions of this extract to which [ wish epecially to draw attention, are those in 
italics. This work was written more than forty years ago, but already, even then, the Bour- 
bon, or Otaheite cane, which the Louisiana writers consider as two different sorts, and which, 
under the name of Bourbon, is the one there principally cultivated was beginning to show 
signs of failuce in the climate of Jamaica. it is not wonlerful, therefore, that it is now 
rapidly deterorating in that of Louisiana. In both localities, large size of cane—the result of 
too impulsive culture—is attained at the expen:e of deterioration in quality of juice. In 
many specimen: of West India cane, seen in the sugar hogsheads of this city, during the past 
winter, I have noticed that they were all shorter jointed than the reported length of the 
Louisiana cane, the result, obviously, of a less impulsive andso more healthful course of cul- 
ture. 
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but being intersected by the Southern and Great Northern Railroads, it is a point of 
more than ordinary importance. The * State House” is built partly of limestone 
of an inferior character and partly of brick, which gives the appearance of being 
an older edifice than it really is. Ata distance, however, it presents rather a 
grand exhibition of architecture. 

The enclosure of the Capitol is not adorned by walks, promenades, flowers, 
etc., ete , such as should always greet tne eye at the principal building, which is 
so frequently visited by the fair sex. 

The officers in the interior are : the Governor, the Secretary of State, Attorney 
General, Treasurer, Auditor of Public Accounts, and State |.ibrarian. The 
Supreme Court, or High Court of Errors and Appeals, is holding its term here at 
the present time. 

In the lower part of the enclosure is situeted the Arsenal of the State, which 
reflects credit’ upon the military reputation, now so deservedly enjoyed by 
Mississippi. 

As one enters the gate, in its front, his eye immediately rests upon the cannon 
which were taken by General John A. Quitman at Alvarado, in 1847, and present- 
ed to the State as trophies of the American arms in the war of Mexico. 

Leaving the Capitol I next visited the Penitentiary, containing 145 conviets, 
which is surrounded by a wall of about twenty feet in height and embraces more 
than twenty acres of ground. The edifice itself is a specimen of architectural 
skill, that rivals any institution of the kind in the South. Its apartments are 
well arranged, and its internal management of the first order. 

The Lunatic Asylum is situated in a beautiful grove about two miles from the 
city. It is a fine stone building, and one of which the Scate may well feel proud. 
Appropriations are annually made for its maintenanve. It is lighted with gas, 
an advantage which the city cannot boast. 

The Institution of the B.ind is located in the northern part of the city, and re- 
ceives a fostering care and protection trom the Stete through al! seasons of the 
year. It is a large frame building, with walks regularly laid off and adorned with 
the rarest kind of shrubbery. 

In the western part of the city is to be seen the Deaf and Dumb Institute, and, 
like the Blind Asylum, it is a wooden structure with a lovely grove in front. 

The Executive Mansion, which the State has so liberally provided as a resi- 
dence for its Governor, is the handsomest abode to be seen in the Southern 
country. Itis a brick building adorned with Doric columns in front, surrounded 
by beautiful sidewalks, shrubbery, floral and botanical plants. It is presided over 
by the wife and accomplished and lovely daughters of his Exceliency William 
McWillie. Itis generally known that the entertainments and dinners given by 
the Guvernor’s lady are of that superb and magnificent order which betokens 
a taste refined and cultivated. 

The population of Jackson is about 4600. 

Its educational institutions and the p.imary departmerts are of the first class. 

The religious denominations, comprising Presbyte:ian, Methodi-t, Cathole, 
Christian, Baptist and Episcopal, have each its own house of worship, with 
able and efficient ministers. The attendance is always large, which gives as- 
surance that Jackson is a place of high moral character. 

There are three newspapers: the Missisvippian, Eagle of the South, and 
Mississippi Baptist, all of which are conducted with signal ability. 

The Mississ:ppian is a semi-weekly paper, and the oldest in the State. It was 
founded in 1-33 by Governor Henry 8. Foote and James Catlett, Esq. Its 
present alle Editor, Major E Barksdale, has been frequently spvken of for high 
othcial positions, but his devotion to the cause of journalism has invariably 
promp’ed him to decline. 

There are but two Hotels in the place, of which Iam aware—the ‘* Bowman 
House’ and the “ Dixon House.” The former is a most capital hotel, while 
the latter. thouyh not of an inferior order, is yet more private in its character. 

The proprietor of the “Bowman House” is Mr. H. Hilsheim, a gentleman 
in every respect qualified for the position which he now holds; and all must 
acknowledge the obligations under which he bas placed the travel:ing public, 
for his superior accommodations and polite and attentive servants. The build- 
ing is of brick and embraces the whole square—almost an acre of ground. 
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Southwest from the Capitol is the City Hall, a large building of brick, which 
is appropriated to the business of the city, the Cireuit Court of the United 
States, and also contains the Masonic and Odd Fellows Halls. It embraces the 
whole square, and the lot surrounding it, I understand, is soon to be handsomely 
adorned with walks, shrubbery, floral plants, etc., ete. 

I find the citizens of the metropolis accommodating, generous, and disposed 
to contribute to the enjoyments of strangers by every means in their power ; 
and it is a sufficient commentary upon their endeavors to say that they never 
fail of success. The ladies are beautiful, lovely, modest, retiring, and combine 
the elements of Roman suavity with Parisian elegance. 

Having prolonged this sketch, already drawn out beyond the limits I had 
designed, I must now conclude by tendering my warmest acknowledgments to 
the citizens of the place. 

I cannot omit to mention the success and prosperity which have attended the 
State Historical Society of Mississippi, whose address was published in the 
February number of the Review, and which bids fair to fulfil the expectations 
of its most sanguine friends. 

I had almost forgotten to mention the State Fair ground lying in the eastern 
portion of the city, which is a splendid place, and has been numerously visited 
during the last two fairs, at which time and place a great quantity of fine stock 
was exhibited and gave entire satisfaction. The citizens anticipate that in the 
course of this year their exhibition at the State Fair will be equal to any one in 
the adjoining States. I hope they will not be disappointed. 


2.—MISSOURI. 

The report of the State Auditor shows a large increase in the valuation of 
property in Missouri during the past year. The following is his gratifying ex- 
hibit : 

Vatuations in 1857. 





JAR in. 6\c een dad B07 icgilaaneesal anereade cette $124,747,730 08 
Town lots........ Oe eee es 64,375,933 00 
BOR nsinte an cabiawetber sas jie wens oor etn cee oe8s . 41,655,608 00 
Personal property. «0.00 cceiiestevonceeevoe soce-- 31,187,291 81 
Valuation of money, bonds, etc...........eeeeee ee 26,013,470 00 

$287,980,032 89 

Vatvations tn 1858. 

Land (including lots in St. Louis)... ...........++++ $221,605,766 94 
Town lots..... ietace e ddl<ascanaehe 6p:0 eeeeae 14,287,025 00 
En Tes sinha oc bobdbdles Scene eh o> OaRET ee 45,090,023 00 
UPON OUI onc cick cere ccenbaeececcegecs® 39,071,378 33 
Value of money, notes, bonds, etc............e+e+- 35,565,380 00 


$355,621,573 27 


The total amount of State bonds received by the railroads up to this time, is 
$19,056,000. The amount yet to be issued is $5,894,000. The Governor speaks 
at length of the condition and prospects of the railroads, and seems disposed to 
treat them with great liberality, recommending more aid to the Parific, and sug- 
Gesting a stay of execution against the defaulting North Missouri and Iron 

ountain. 


8.—NATURAL CURIOSITIES IN ALABAMA. 


A correspondent of the Mobile Mercury writes a letter from Bibb county, Ala- 


bama, from which we extract the following : 

Bibb county has some of the wildest and grandest scenery. On the Cahawba 
there are lofty, precipitous bluffs, overhanging cliffs, and rushing torrents, which 
rival the famed beauties of the Hudson. It has caves, deep, tortuous, and dark 
as Erebus. It requires nerves of steel to thread their gloomy labyrinths, by the 
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glimmer of a torch which almost refuses to burn in such an atmosphere. There 
is one where no man has ever yet dared to tread. It is a subterranean pas 
of a large creek, for 500 yards under a hill of lumestone rocks. The rocks beetle 
above its mouth, in broken layers, threatening to crush to death the adventurous 
intruder in their secret chambers. It is an abyss of frightful and unimaginable 
terrors, which it chills the heart even to contemplate. But “the secrets of this 
prison house” are doomed to be revealed, or to lock up a secret yet more awful— 
the death of two adventurers who have resolved to explore it. A Mr. D. and 
myself will certainly explore it in the coming spring. y 

There is a very wonderful and curious natural phenomenon in this region, 
which, strange to say, I never heard of before. That it is unknown, is only a 
proof of the indifference with which natural wonders are regarded by those who 
live near them. There is a vast tract of territory on both sides of the Cahawba 
river, embracing an area of from 14 to 20 miles wide, and 40 miles long; a wild, 
bleak, and desolate region. It is almost uninhabited, for it defies cultivation. It 
has two names, which are strongly expressive of its character. Its more ancient 
appellation was “ The Shades of Death,” but its now popular appellation is *‘ The 

lies.” 

_ bears the marks of ancient mining, in ditches, excavations, furnaces, cru- 
cibles, and other relics. It is the extraordinary story, that a hundred years or 
more ago, a company of Spaniards, from Florida, made an incursion into this re- 
gion in search of the precious metals. They discovered here a mine of silver, 
and worked it for a long time, but were so harassed by the Indians that they 
finally abandoned it. An ancient man, who died many years ago, was himself a 
witness of the fact, and verified it by his testimony. The earth, itself, bears 
silent, but positive evidence of the truth of the tradition. Its surface presents an 
out-crop of sharp, fused, voleanic rocks, shapeless and cavernous. Interspersed 
among it are patches of wild grass, that feed the herds of deer which find its 
solitudes a congenial haunt, and a partial refuge from pursuing “ hound and 
horn.” 


4.—STATISTIOS OF THE PAST YEAR. 


Marine Disasters ror 1858.—The following is a statement of American ves- 
sels reported in each month of the year as lost and missing, with their estimated 
value : 


Steamers. Ships. Barks. Brigs. Schooners. Value. 
SOMALI E osc 0 ting ac Hh tis ee ews aon wit B..... SRR 
February........ ee ees Ee eee ee 
March... ....+... oo 6 dtinecB. x. 0s Bivens Bin. 
RII clitiis s'nsvn- —., 3. D finsnliiwews 0s, .. Ge 
Mee iadbia:. anni rm ve wees Saat maine team 
June...... oo. ee ee, ae 9.... 290,000 
MUI a sas Hast os —. Pitinee® 9-10) Ditiaws | Wiees.- Se 
August.........—. L cece 5 2.0. 4eeee 7%... 175,000 
September......— . © cxmttewan 4 ineictt Bs cuee 256000 
October......... —., Cn Oy an ene, a 
November....... 1. ET a ae ee 
December.......-- . Bi cede: 1 sK0 Peels se . 600,000 





Total...... 4 cove 6B sce 41.....45. coe.196 .00.84,471,000 
5.—VOLCANIC INDICATIONS IN LOUISIANA. 


Pror. Taomassy claims to have discovered unmistakable evidences of volcanic 
action in Louisiana, and has contributed a paper to the New-Orleans Delta upon 
that subject. These are found at Miller’s Island, Petite Anse, Belle Isle, Cote 
Blanche, and Weeks’ Island : 


“ The formation of their soil—about identical as regards themselves—is essen- 
tially different from that of the surrounding land ; and their laying out by the 
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same line shows, already, when you look at the map, that an identical cause has 
contributed to their formation. 

The first of these, Miller's Island, named also Orange Grove, fiom its number 
of orange trees, is a kind of platform where you walk up, by insensible degrees, 
to nearly 40 fret avove the level of surrounding lands. At that point you sud- 
denly find yourself above a small, pretty Jake, and may see on the abrupt declivity 
of this side, three very distinct kinds of upheaved strata. The first is that of 
the vegetable svil, and detritus of plants proper to this insular elevation ; the 
second is a bu'k of coarse gray and earthy sand ; the third and inferior, visible 
in a small corner cleared nearly at the lake level, is a bed of pure quartzose, and 
thin gravel, with edges very little worn out, and showing that. being not much 
rolled by water, they have reached their actual place, from a not very distant 
country. 

Precisely before this place, the lake, half filled up through the agency of 
time, is from 15 to 20 feet deep—the maximum of its depth just corresponding 
to the h'ghest, and most abrupt side of the hiliock, and showing there the obvious 
result of a sudden upheaval. No doubt, also, can exist as to the like being the 
crater of this volcanic explosion, which has made naked, probably, the bottom of 
an old river. ‘Ihe limpidity of this stream seems certified by the purity of its 
sandy deposits. Then, between that and the muddy river of modern times, what 
a distance! One may dream on the thousands of years of their separation! 

Let us now go to Marsh Island, better known under the name of Petite Anse, 
and upheaved by a similar voleanic agency, but a great deal more powerful. 
There, also, the old crater has become an inexhaustible lake. One would see 
there the bottom of a large funnel, detruncated and open to the north, the very 
side of its eruption, where | have found the rapilli, or scorie, already spoken of. 
The opposite side corresponding to the highest strata of the upheaval, shows 
above the lake, and lifted up from the volcanic depth, a large bulk of ciay. as red 
as the most colored of the Ked River valley, but nearly covered by the falling of 
pale and sandy superincumbent strata. 

When walking on the crater's edge, and surrounding hills, the height of 
which seemed to reach about 160 feet, | remarked among pale and reddish sands 
a quartzose bed, eight or ten inches thick, and cutting the earthy strata under a 
declivity of twenty five degrees. There I found some hard stones, susceptible of 
being worked by jewelers. On the other side of the hills, among white, sandy 
strata, like those that we will see at Cote Blanche, I met with oxide of iron, one 
fossil tooth, and rolled pebbles of compou:id formation, testifying to a recent geolo- 
gical origin. 

Going down toward the southeast, through undulations of these volcanic 
upheavals, I reached the salt springs, which are seldom absent among such phe- 
nomena. These springs, in spite of the weakness of their brine, have produced, 
as before stated, great quantities of salt during the year 1812, but at an im- 
mense cost of fuel and boilers; and since the cheap importation of foreign salt, 
they have been given up. We must not wonder, as regards the viciuity of such 
springs to the volcano of Petite Anse; for, when the eruption took place, it was 
on the seashore, if not from the bottom of the sea. In this case, the volcanic 
boiler, communicating through a subterranean fissure, with the great reservoir of 
salt water, manufactured, also, and without fuel, immense bulks of salt, which, 
diffused in the surrounding soil by successive eruptions, is now, little by little, 
earried by rains to the surface, in shape of local springs. 

Finally, the presence vf this saline agency explains the character of the rapilli 
and scorie of the volcanic fusion among compounds, where calcareous and alka- 
line elements prevail. I have discovered them, at a depth of about three feet, 
under the blue clay stratum which constitutes the low grounds around Petite 
Anse. Consequently we have there, at three feet under the actual ground, a 
valuable testimony of the last eruption. As regards the marine or fluvial’ de- 
posits of the superincumbent soil, how many years, how many centuries,have been 
wanted for giving it this thickness of three feet above the last volcanic eruption ? 
To answer the question is not easy at all, in the actual state of Louisiana geology. 
But the elements of the problem are found, and we may wait for its solution. 

As to the volcano itself of Petite Anse, the conclusion seems obvious. A 
perfect specimen of such phenomena, it stands before us the most reliable witness 
of the volcanic agency in the formation of Lower Louisiana. 
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6.—PROGRESS AND RESOURCES OF TEXAS. 


In answer to inquiries as to the ability of the State of Texas to satisfy land 
claims donated by her for railroad purposes, Mr. J. R. Sprague has written a 
long and interesting letter, which we find in the New York Day Book. That 
part of it which relates to railroads and land statistics of the State we omit, as 
unimportant to our readers—merely remarking, there is no question as to the 
sufficiency of the publie domain to satisfy all claims present and likely to ac- 
erue for sums donated for the aid of railroads authorized by law. In regard to 
the character of those lands, Mr. Sprague says : 


It has been supposed by persons not acquainted with the State of Texas that 
a large portion of her territory is a desert or barren plain, unfit for cultivation, 
and that a considerable portion of the land which would inure to railroad com- 

anies is worthless. This idea is not well founded, and only provokes a smile 
from one who is familiar with the State; for it is a well-established fact that 
there is not to be found within the limits of the United States an area of equal 
extent with Texas where the soil is so universally good. These apprehensions 
arise mainly from the fact that there is a large scope of country about three 
hundred miles in length from north to south, and an average width of about 
90 miles, known as the Llano Estacado, or Staked Plain. This section of the 
country lies in the northwestern of the State, and embraces about 27,000 
square miles and, being mostly destitute of timber and water, is supposed to 
be of no value for agricultural purposes, although it produces a good coat of 
grees, and water is found in some places. The government of the United States 
1as made attempts to procure water on the Llano Estacado by Artesian wells, 
but whether the experiment will sueceed is still in doubt, although geologists 
and others confidently believe an abundant supply of water will be obtained. 
Should this be the result, the Staked Plain will be profitably oceupied as a 
grazing country for extensive herds of cattle. 

But, allowing the Llano Estacado to be a sterile waste, and entirely useless, 
it would only reduce about 10 per cent. of the whole territory, or about 
27,000,000 acres, when added to the 119,089,214 acres admitted as valid claims 
to be satisfied, and we still have left 29,505,346 acres of productive soil belong- 
ing to the State. 

The resources of Texas are not well understood by persons whose interests 
have not led them to inquire, and especially in the northern States, except to a 
few enterprising merchants in the commercial cities of New York and Boston. 
Her soil and climate are diversified, producing almost every variety of grain, 
fruit and vegetable grown North and Roath—all the cereal grains, the orange, 
almond, fig, apple, pear, &e. As a wheat-producing country she has no supe- 
rior east of California, the average yield being about 25 and often 40 bushels 
per acre, weighing from 65 to 70 pounds per bushel. I have seen, while 
passing through the northern counties—Colin, Grayson, and Fannin—whole 
crops of wheat that I was informed would weigh 72 pounds to the bushel, and I 
have no reason to doubt it. The average yield of most wheat-growing States 
of the North is about 15 to 18 bushels per acre, and the standard weight of 60 
pounds is not generally attained, while the soil of Texas will produce one third 
more per acre, and holds at least 15 per cent. advantage in weight. 

Northern Texas is well adapted for raising wheat, and harvesting is done in 
May, and the day is near at hand when she will export flour of superior quality 
much earlier than other States. As a grazing country she eanke among the 
first. It has been ascertained that the cost of raising a cow three years old is 
$30 in New York and New England, and in the Western States, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, &e., it costs to raise a three-year-old bullock about $15, 
while in Texas the actual cost of raising a three-year-old steer to the large 
stock-raiser will not exceed fifty cents. Sheep thrive remarkably well, and 
wool-growing will soon be one of the great staples of Texas. She is already 
one of the principal cotton-growing States, and is beginning to attract the 
attention of the whole commercial and manufacturing world interested in that 
important staple. 
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She is a part of the great highway from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and when 
her system of railroads is carried out, will be the distributing depot for the prod- 
ucts of all countries that pass over our continent. And resting, as she does, 
several hundred miles on the Gulf of Mexico, railroads must and will be re- 
lieved of their meg 4 burdens by th ir seeking marine transportation at her 
seaports—whether they consist of the rich products of China, or the heavy 
metals from the mines of Mexico. And here f will add, that sooner or later the 
seaports of Texas will receive the products of northern Mexico for distribution ; 
for we have practical evidence that even now, without railroads but with pack 
mules, the artiele of lead can be delivered from the mines of northern Mexico, 
through Monterey, at Corpus Christi, on the coast of Texas, at less than two 
eents per pound freight. ‘The lumber, from her vast pineries in the East, will 
afford profitable employment for the railroads, in carrying it to supply the de- 
mands in the West; and her grain-growing North will saat its products to the 
coast, and receive in exchange the sugar from her own soil. 

Texas is in her infancy, but she is growing in moral, physical, and political 
strength, and will soon stand a giant State in the South. Her popu ation is 
rapidly increasing, and the inhabitants alive to the importance of early devel- 
opment of her resources, and ere long her influence will be felt in every depart- 
ment of agriculture, manufactures, and mechanics ; and although she was con- 
ceived in anarchy, and born in a rebellious struggle for political freedom, her 
moral and intellectual powers are subjects of admiration. So will she continue 
under her present liberal views of education. Her educational fund is 
$2,000,000, 3,000,000 acres of land, and ten per cent. of the revenue of the 
State. The last legislature made a liberal appropriation for the endowment of a 
State University, of the first class, and, if I am informed aright, this institution 
will be an improvement, if possible, upon the model schools of learning, in both 
the Old and New World. The design is to present her youths with a finished 
education, and during the lecture season, American scholars, of every class— 
lawyers, doctors, and divines, poets and painters, orators and statesmen, manu- 
facturers, tradesmen, and mechanics—will have free access to her libraries, and 
ahem expense share alike the knowledge acquired under her hospitable 

ome. 

That Texas will be a manufacturing State is certain, for she is pregnant with 
material for manufacturing purposes; such as cotton, wool, hides, coal, iron, 
lead, &e., with unlimited water-power to propel machinery. The climate 
will allow of white labor, and I think I may venture the assertion, that in a few 
years San Antonio, Guadalupe, Blanco, and San Marcos rivers will drive ma- 
chinery rivalling the spindles of New-England—and why? Because the manu- 
facturing capitalist will diseover that Texas will be a more profitable theatre for 
his operations. It costs less to live, and operatives of the North will seek em- 
ployment where their labor is better remunerated, and where they can enjoy the 
advantage of a mild and healthy climate, and where they can occupy a social 
position equal with the merchant prince or sovereign planter. In Texas the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, and in social position he stands upon his moral 
worth, and is not a menial, like his class or hired “help” in Massachusetts. 
Nor is there a pauper in the State. The luxuries of life are at his eommand— 
wild game of all kinds in abundance ; the brook trout in her mountain streams, 
and oysters in her bays equal in quality to the best Saddle Rock oysters in 
New-York. The grape grows spontaneously, and a superior quality of wine 
may be had for the simple cost of manufacturing. 

hough Texas is an infant State, she possesses the elements to sustain an 
Empire—nay, she is an empire within herself. She has capacity to yield more 
bales of cotton than is now produced in all the cotton-growing States of the 
Union. She can supply the whole South with first quality of flour one month 
earlier than any other grain-producing section. Her natural pastures are 
extensive enough to —- ly the inhabitants of every city in the United States 
with superior quality o f at an actual cost of raising less than one cent per 
pound. Her streams can furnish water power for all kinds of hydraulie pur- 
oses to an indefinite extent. Her thousands of hills and fertile valleys are 


P 

covered with herds of hors s, cattle and sheep, while the herdsman surveys his 

flock grazing with joy and satisfaction. Her mountains, hills, valleys, plains and 
pe scenery surpassingly picturesque and beautiful; and 
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the traveller, while pursuing his journey from hill to hill, or mountain to 
mountain, is enchanted with the ever-changing scene, as a child with the trans- 
posing powers of the kaleidoscope. 

The Houston Telegraph gives the following from the Texas Almanac: | 

The wealthiest counties in the State, by the late assessment, are Harrison, 
with 7,746 negroes, and taxable property to the amount of $7,358,196 ; Wash- 
ington, with 5,143 negroes, and taxable property amounting to $6,132,912 ; and 
Brazoria, with 4,319 negroes, and taxable property smounting to $4,705,948, 
Besides these, Bexar and Galveston both have over four millions, and Harris, 
Fayette, Fort Bend, Cass, Anstin, Gonzales, Grimes, Walker, and Travis, over 
three millions. The county having the smallest amount of taxable poouery is 
Erath, with only $139,327. Besides this, Comanche, Jack, Kerr, and oung, 
have each less than two hundred thousand. The most populous county is 
Harrison, with over fourteen thousand inhabitants, and the least populous is 
Uvalde, with only one hundred and seven. 

The most populous city is Galveston, with 9,949 inhabitants ; the next is San 
Antonio, with 5,378 ; and next to that is Houston, with 4,815. The least Pop. 
ulous incorporated town is New Salem, Rusk county, with only 94 people, < 
of whom are negroes, and only 20 votes. Athens, Augusta, Beaumont and 
Weatherfield have neither of them 200 inhabitants. Besides these, there are 23 
cities and towns having less than 500 inhabitants ; 20 towns with between 500 
and 1,000: 6 between 1,000 and 2,000, viz.: Marshall, Victoria, Gonzales, New 
Braunfels, and Paris ; one between 2,000 and 3,000, viz.; Austin; and between 
8,000 and 4,000, none. 

To the above the Intelligencer, published at Austin, adds the following under 
appropriate headings. We admit that Texas is a great State, and that her 
future will be high and bright. But to the extract : 

Like all other individuals who ever had the good or ill fortune to have been 
known outside of Texas, the editor, through the past year. has had thousands 
of inquiries as to the health, water, timber, land, game, fish, minerals, roads, 
railroads, schools, — religion, piety, law, physic, manufactories, news- 
papers, girls, boys, bachelors, grasshoppers, and all else which for good or ill 
affects the country. We have generally answered by a a single num- 
ber of the Intelligencer, knowing that one would give more information than a 
letter which few could decipher, and to write which, would not pay.—But the 
year is now drawing to a close, the census has been taken, an election has been held, 
all the Baptist Associations, Methodist Conferences, Presbyteries, and Episeopal 
Conventions have held their usual assemblies ; De Cordova’s lectures, Richard- 
son’s almanac, the public printer pamphlet, Pressler’s new map, Sayle’s Practice, 
and the legislative journals have been published ; there has also been a perfect 
stream of railroad literature, and marvellous accounts of Indian fights. Without 
any of these before us, we hash up from memory, for our distant correspondents, 
a few Texas facts : 

1. Tne Spirirvat Wortp is well to do. The Methodist, Baptist, Cumber- 
land Presbyterian, Christian, and other revival churches, have had great in- 

atherings. The mE een and Catholics are marching steadily along; the 
Sense chose a Yankee Bishop who would not come. The colleges and schools 
of all the churches are doing well ; and there is yet room for the operations of 
the mightiest men. Many new ministers have come into the field ; a few have 
died, but more have been expelled. The devil is certainly alarmed—and hence 
he has vented his malice the last year in the shape of over a hundred murders 
and attempts to murder, as many thefts, and a good deal of “ marking and 
branding” of cattle. Few, however, have been hanged—but a considerable 
number have taken up their residences at Huntsville, and engaged in manufae- 
turing and other handicraft business. 

2. Epvucation has made remarkable progress for a new country. The 
colleges and high schools at all the principal towns are making rapid progress. 
Many superior men are engaged in instructing ; and many of the over-crowded 
professional men are preparing to engage in the business. The blind and mutes 
are instructed at the blie expense, as are the children of the poor. The 
university fund is ample, but the institution may not be located for years. 

8. Tur Census shows about half a million of souls, over two thirds of whom are 
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white, and one seventh voters. The increase is everywhere, but more rapid in 
the upland districts than upon the coast. The greatest wealth is distributed in 
large counties in the respective sections. The same population rarely has so 
much taxable wealth, though a great deal of land is owned by non-residents. 
The wealth consists not alone in lands, negroes, and city property, but there is a 
vast amount of stock and rolling wagons. 

4. The Crops have been an average. Wheat enough for the whole State, could 
it be distributed ; corn at the average of 50 cents per bushel ; cotton, 250,000 
bales or more; pecans,$300,000 worth exported,and more consumed at home ; and 
with the acorn crop pork and cattle have grown fat. The former sells at an 
average of five, the latter at three cents per pound. 

5. Lanp.—Texas has 250,000 square miles, with good land enough to subsist 
five million of people. It would be invidious to say where the best is. 

6. Tne Heatrn cannot be said ever to be disturbed exeept by the epidemics in 
our coast cities.. Of course there are occasional fevers in some sections, and 
— do die as elsewhere ; but as a whole no part of the world compares with 

exas for health. 

7. Wagon Roaps are wanting nowhere in dry weather ; in wet weather jack 
screws are sometimes necessary. Of railroads 150 miles have been built—others 
are in progress, and the country is alive to the necessity of them. The State aid 
has been reasonably liberal. 

8. EmpLoyment.—No profession but the law can be said to be overdone. The 
history of the profession here is as everywhere else ; some get rich, others do 
well, and a large number vegetate. As to medicine, the country is rather 
too healthy for doctors, though many do well. Preachers who can support 
themselves, and lend money oamnialiin are in great demand. A few are well 
paid ; and many more have claims to the mace. 8 of the righteous. Teachers 
do well, the price of tuition being high. 

9. Potrtics anp Cancers ror Orrice.—It don’t pay in Texas except to 
the lucky few. Ofall countries it is most fatal to humbuggery and mere 
charlatanism. The country is entirely too broad for strides of short-legged men. 
Onee in a while such men get into office, but there is not enough of reverence 
in the masses to worship the donkey in the lion’s skin. Altogether it is a poor 
eountry for “ splurging,” and bad for political vaulting. 

10. As 4 Marryine Counrry none is better. Ladies keep their own property, 
and so far wear the breeches.—Men therefore care more for beauty and solid 
qualities than wealth. Most ladies marry young; and many good fellows are 
without wives. A very large number have been united the last year. 

11. As to tHe Inquiries asour Woop, Water, DrovGuts, GRASSHOPPERS, 
and such nonsense, we have no answers to give. No one ever freezes or wants 
wood to make the pot boil, or water to rinse the clothes. It rains and pours, 
and don’t rain as elsewhere. 

In a word, Texas is a great country, has great people, and is destined to be the 
Empire State of the Union. But Texas, like all other places, has croakers. 


7.—MEXICO—ITS WEALTH, SOIL, CITIES, POPULATION, ETC. 


Some time since Senor Tojada published a series of articles upon the condi- 
tion of Mexico, giving a very good idea of its natural wealth, the quality of its 
soil, the richness of its mines, the size of its cities, etc. It has command of a 
large ocean front, with numerous gulfs, bays and inlets, many of which furnish 
excellent harbors. There are some twelve or fifteen rivers, the longest of which 
is the Rio Bravo del Norte, all of which are navigable to a certain distance; in 
most cases, however, very short. A good many of these and of the lesser 
streams of the country would furnish an abundance of water-power which now 
runs to waste. The more southerly portions of the country are almost uniform- 
ly fertile. Sterility isimpressedchiefly on the northern plains and the mount- 
ainous regions. A great deal of the finest soil of Mexico is yet unreclaimed. 
It abounds in the most valuable timber trees, and a growth which affords rich 
dyes and many of the prized gums of commerce and medicinal extracts. Of its 
mineral wealth, not a word need be said. There is scarcely a known metal 
which is not found in its mines. 
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Table of the Capital Cities of Each State and Territory, the Number of Inhabit- 
ants of Each, and the Distance from the City of Mexico. 








No. of Diet, from No. of Dist. from 

Inhabitants, Mexico. Inhabitants, Mexico. 
Aguas Calientes........ 39,699 ...... 140} Ure... . 060 -sv0e- eee. ee 582 
San Cristobal........... TAMER 904 ehe 289 | San Juan Baptista ..... 5,500... 239 
Chihuahua............. 12,004 ...... 333 | Ciudad Victoria........ SORE. cites 195 
Saltillo (a) Leona Vicaria, 8,105 ...... 209 | Vera Cruz............+ 7 
ee: ae 14,000 ...... 203 | Merida... ... 2.2... 0080s 
Guanajuato. ........ 96,921 ..00. 94 | Zacatecas............+.. 
Tixtia(Ciudad Cuerrero) 6,501 ..... TO | PEORICO £2... 005 avccrccce 
Guadalajara ........... 68,000 ...... 161 | Tlaxcala. ......-++++0++ 
BOOS. 00000, cvoveses 12,000 ...... 16 | Colima.... 
ee eer ee 22,600 ...00 69 | La Paz...... 
Monterey.............. ie ere 234 | Minatitlan............-. 339 cseeee 168 
rrr te 25,000 ...... 108 | Villa del Carmen....... 3.068 ...+6% 309 
VOT. ee 28 | San Luis de la Paz...... 4411 ..... 95 
Queretaro......... oes SEM eas 57 —_ 
San Luis Potosi......... 19,678 ...... 114 | Total no. of inhabitants, 690,044 
OCohacan.... ...-seseess 9,646 ...... 403 





There were, at the latest examination of the departments, but 9,234 foreigners 
residing in the country, of which there were 5,141 old Spaniards, 2,048 French- 
men, 615 Englishmen, 581 Germans, 444 Americans, and of other nations 405. 

The agricultural wealth is estimated at $260,000,000, and the yield of the 
mines at $24,000,000 annually. The value of domestic manufactures is set 
down at $90,000,000. There are forty-six cotton and eight woollen manufac- 
tories, located chiefly in the middle States of the Republic. About forty thou- 
sand pounds of silk are made in silkeries at the capital, and in Pueblo and 
Guadalajara. 

Money lending, especially in the capital, is done extensively, about ten mill- 
ions of capital being emplvyed in the business. 

It is not known now, such is the anarchy which prevails, what the present 
annual fevenue is, but in 1854 it was $15,000,000. ‘The annual expenditure is 
about $25,000,000. The national debt is about $120,000,000. In 1855, the 
army was composed of 11,700 men, and of this number there were no less than 
5,800 officers. 

The property of the church is supposed to be between two hundred and fifty 
and three hundred millions of dollars. At the capital, the clergy own more than 
half the buildings, and the whole are valued at $80,000,000. Adding the rents _ 
of landed property to all other sources, and his estimate is that the total income 
of the Church, annually, is $80,000,000. 


8.—A TEXAN PIONEER. 
The well-known agricultural writer, Thomas Affleck, writes as follows, from 
Brenham, Texas, in regard to one of the pioneers of that State : 


He first visited Texas in March, 1838 ; travelled west as far as San Antonio ; 
was pleased with the country ; purchased a land certificate for one age and 
labor (about 4,600 acres), located two thirds on the Leone and one third on the 
Cibolo (which land he still owns), returned to his then home in Tennessee in the 
latter part of May. In February, 1839, returned to Texas, bringing with him 
an old negro man, of fifty years, his wife, about forty-five, and a boy twelve 
years old ; purchased a small tract of land near Victoria ; fenced in, broke and 

lanted ten acres in corn by the 10th May, which yielded sufficient for his 
amily consumption the year following. In June he returned to Tennessee for 
his family, hiring a white man to take care of his negroes and build some 
cabins. ‘Wound up his affairs in Tennessee, and arrived with his family at 
his new home near Victoria on the 4th of April, 1840. Remained there 
during the years 1840, 41, and ‘42; during which time the Indians and 
Mexicans were very troublesome ; many persons were killed, and much prop- 
erty stolen. During these troublesome times he barely made a support for his 
family, and, times continuing bad and prospects gloomy, he determined, in the 
latter part of 1842, to remove farther east, until he could find security for his 
family. But the difficulty was, he owed debts and had no money to pay 
them with, nor a wagon and teams sufficient to remove his family. Providence, 
however, favored the country with a heavy pecan mast, or crop of pecan 
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nuts. My informant made the most of the opportunity thus afforded him @ 
getting out of his difficulty, and went industriously to work, with the few 
negroes that he had and his four oldest sons, the oldest of whom had seen 
eleven years, and from the time the pecans began to fall until about the 15th 
December, they picked and shipped to New Orleans enough to net him $400! 
With this sum be paid his debts and purchased a wagon, and in January, 1843, 
left. Victoria with his all, for what was then called the white settlements. 

Here, I may remark, by the way, that the tract of land he then occupied ad- 
joining Victoria, then on the very frontier, and exposed to the attacks of Indians 
and Mexicans, is now the residence of Col. Phillips, and covered with a thrift 
orchard of fruit trees furnished from my nurseries in Mississippi, and whie 
have already borne fine crops, especially of pears. So much for the progress- 
iveness of this fine State. 

But to return to our pioneer. He reached the county of Fayette, at a point 
six miles from his present home, on the 22d February, 1843 ; rented land, and 
commenced operations on a very small seale. His family then consisted of a 
wife, six children, and six negroes, the latter comprising an old man and an old 
woman, a boy of sixteen, three girls under ten years of age. He had forty- 
eight head of eattle and two Spanish ponies, the best of which last two could 
not have been cashed at ten dollars! e had $17 25 in money, all told! and 
had his provisions for the year to buy. His entire property, including negroes, 
could not, if sold, have realized $2,500; and he has not received a dollar since 
that time, except what he has made by egress gis Sp planting. He re- 
mained two years upon the place he first rented. The second year's crop 
brought him in $400 over all expenses, which sum was appropriated to the 
first payment of $1,600, the price of 469 acres of land, where he now resides. 
The balance, $1,200, was puid during the next two years. His first crop made 
on the place was in 1845. His crops of cotton have averaged since that time 
(referring to his books) 1,400 pounds of seed cotton per acre—whether includin 
or exclusive of the last two Pao not remember, but think they are included: 
He now owns, in his home tract, 2,200 acres of prime land; has over 100 head 
of horses and mules, many of them more than half American stock ; a fine Ken- 
tucky jack, an equally fine stallion, about 200 head of cattle, with other pro- 
perty unnecessary to name, and having more due him by good men than he 
owes ; and owns now thirty negroes, twenty of whom are over twelve years of 
age. His family now consists of nine children, six of whom are grown, and ar e 
well educated ; the expense of their education being no trifle, as much of the 
time they were hare | off at school. Besides this, the wn ones have had 
money at different times, amounting to several thousand dollars, and at this 
time his property in that county is estimated at not less than $60,000; all of 
which has been made sinee 1845 by planting and stock raising. For the 2,2 
acres comprising his homestead he was recently offered $22,000, but wisely 
concluded that, if it was worth that sum to any one else, it was worth it to him. 


9.—THE SOUTH AND THE UNION, 


Col. A. P. Calhoun, eldest son of the late John C. Calhoun, proves himself 
true to his illustrious lineage, in an address he has recently delivered before the 
State Agricultural Society of South Carolina, as the following extract from it 
will show : 

In fact, open the volume it will take to contain the catalogue of ‘aggressions 
egniass us, and still the remedy remains the same—save the glorious Union! 

y fellow-citizens, let us begin to use the word—let us catch a slight from our 
enemies. Let us, too, go for Union—the union of the South, the union of part 
of the South, the union of one State, if necd be, for the sake of the South. * * * 
* * * On the one side is a great section preyed upon, plundered by oppres- 
sive laws, and although rich in agricultural capacity beyond any other people, 
at every point is she unduly depressed, beeause the powers of government live 
upon her, and force her, by insidious laws, to support, to give more for nearly 
everything she bayt that another section, of adverse interests, and unfriendly 
sentiments against her, shall prosper at her expense. This hostile division has 


nursed its hate, until without any other motive than jealousy, it is ready to see 
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havoc and desolation lay us waste, rather than we shall peaceably retain our 

Now the question is, shall we submit, in the vain hope of a reaction 
in the tide of fanaticism and love of power, or shall we resist, before we reach a 
lower point of degradation! At this point come in words that mean things. It 
is prudent and expedient to wait until all are ready, we are advised. A common 
interest prevails, and if one sovereignty is informed and ready, it is inexpedient 
for her to advance, because if she does, some of the others may feel hurt, and 
refuse to co-operate. In meekness we have waited. As long as the Trojan war, 
seven long years, have we waited, since our own loved State, for expediency 
sake, bade us do so. She wished us to co-operate for the sake of effectual deliv- 
erance from tyranny, and was led to believe we would soon have issues that 
would whirl the whole South into our ranks. 

We are now awakening to the momentous truth, that, what is every State's 
duty, separately, becomes conveniently shifted, alternately from one to another, 
until, like the common adage, that what is everybody's is no one’s business, we 
have the prospect before us of waiting for an impracticable remedy, to redress 

ievances that will not only grind our agriculture, but obliterate the planting 
interests of the South from existence. We ask if the statement is not a fair one, 
and, if so, what consideration rises to the magnitude that the aspect presents to 
the consideration of the farmers and planters of South Carolina, and where do 
all other issues sink to, in comparison with this one? Will any one dare, in the 
face of the stupendous power that has gathered abroad, the Rostile feelings in 
hireling States, the treachery at home against us, the growing and immense 
stre exhibited in recent elections, to persist in councils that postpone indefi- 
nitely all action, but introduces perpetually into our midst increasing elements 
of weakness, and fortifies the enemy in the certain assurance that we will ulti- 
mately fall an easy prey, if we hug the delusion any longer? You men who 
cultivate the soil, constitute the South. You feed, c:othe, and support all the 
rest, few, comparatively, as they are. When we speak of the South, or your 
adversaries do so, you, alone, are alluded to. Now, public opinion must either 
control or be controlled. If you feel that the central agency at Washington can 
save you, we ask where is your power there? None. "Then we must look to a 
union of the South. Where is the evidence you can consolidate it to the point 
of joint action? None. The National Union has proven, so far, stronger than the 
South. The one has rewards and captivating offices to offer—receives the im- 
mense treasures extorted insidiously from our portion, the South, to be disbursed 
among her enemies, and her deserters, whose only hope to retain their ill-gotten 
power, is to strengthen the central government to the unwieldy proportions of 
an absorbing despotism, and to merge the imperial sovereignty of the States into 
degrading acquiescence to every extortion and usurpation of their rights, which, 
strange to say, they succeed in effecting, by stirring up discord among the plun- 
dered States, to a sufficient extent to prevent their united or separate action. 


10.—FUNCTIONS OF THE SLAVE. 


We agree in the views of a contemporary that the true functions of the slave 
are menial, or are to be exercised in the fields. He says: 


It is time the people of the South should look into the matter with an eye 
single to their interest and institutions; it is time the mechanics themselves 
should think of elevating the standard of mechanic arts, and refuse to teach 
negroes trades ; it is time public sentiment should be awakened to the enormity 
of the wrong thus imposed upon mechanical genius by such a policy; it is 
time that a reform should be commenced in this matter, and it is time we 
should begin to understand the ruinous consequence to the institution of slavery 
—— must result in the persistent policy of learning negroes mechanical 
trades. 

If we ever expect to be independent of the North, it is absolutely necessary 
that we should elevate the standard of the mechanic arts ; and to do this, negro 
competition and negro ascendency must be prohibited, and white talent em- 
ployed in promoting that very much wished-for desideratum. We believe that 
the institution of slavery is morally and divinely right; we believe that the 
condition of the negro is elevated to a degree, by being held in bondage and 
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slavery, which he never could attain in his native wilds, under any cireum- 
stances whatever; and for his good and the interest of our people, we would 
see the institution of slavery perpetuated to the last day and generation, and 
for that reason we would urge the necessity of instituting every precaution to 
sustain it. f 

Thus, in placing the negro in competition with white mechanics—a superior 
intellectual power—we drag the latter down to a level with the former, and the 
consequence is, to some extent, and we are sorry to say it, regarded by some 
as being no better than the former. This is well calculated to breed a discon- 
tent and hatred on the part of the white mechanic, and make him an enemy to 
an institution which should be the means of promoting the interests of the very 

ursait in which he is engaged. This policy also creates a spirit of antagonism 

tween the rich and poor, from the fact that the rich thus array capital against 
labor—-elevate the negro at the expense of the poor white mechanic. 
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Table showing the number of Vessels of each class belonging to the Navy, with 
the total number of guns and number of seamen employed each year, since 1836, 
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In 1843 the Java was broken up. 

In 1844 the Washington was broken up. 

In 1845 the Hudson was broken up. 

Since 1845 the number of seamen has been limited by law to 7,500. 
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Table showing the number of Captains, Commanders, Lieutenants, Masters in the 
line of promotion, passed and other Midshipmen and Seamen, in the United States 
Navy, for cach year from 1816 to 1858 inclusive ; also the Naval expenditure for 
each year, and the total tonnage of the United States for each year. 
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* Only 68 allowed. Increase owing to restorations from the reserve list. No promotions 
until the number is reduced. 

t Only 97 allowed. Increase owing to restorations from the reserve list, No promotions 
until the number is reduced. 

In 1856 there was a reserve list @f 31 captains, 33 commanders, and 64 lieutenants. 

In 1857 there was a reserve list of 30 captains, 30 commanders, and 63 lieutenants. 

In 1858 there was a reserve list of 25 captains, 20 commanders, and 54 lieutenants. 

In 1859 there was a reserve list of 18 captains, 17 commanders, and 36 lieutenants. 
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POPULATION OF NEW-ORLEANS. 


12.—POPULATION OF NEW-ORLEANS. 


It is quite remarkable that, with the large increase of business and the very 
great prosperity of New-Orleans, its population in the last few years has not 
been increasing. In fact, since 1856, the increase has only been 8,000. While 
on one side this fact is accounted for, by the course which has been pursued 
toward foreigners, by the party in power in the city, practically excluding them, 
on the other side the explanation is given as follows : 


Since the first day of May, 1853, the city has been visited by four epidemics, 
which have carried off not less than 35,000 persons, and, together with the great 
drain on our population by the number of persons who have emigrated to Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Nicaragua and Tehuantepec (not less than 10,000) and those who 
have removed their families to the neighboring villages on our seaboard and on 
the railroads connecting with the city, will readily account for the small increase 
of the population of this district since that time. It is a well-known fact that the 
frequent epidemics have caused a falling off of foreign emigration to this city. 


Porutation spy City Census, 1849. 
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13.—RAILROADS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


On June 80, 1857, there were 8,942 miles of railroads opened and in use in 
Great Britain, employing in all 109,660 persons; and 3,195 miles of unopened 
railroads, employing 44,037 persons. In 1856, the number of passengers con- 
veyed, was 129,347,592; number of persons killed, 281; and injured by aecci- 
dents, 394. In the half year ending June 30, 1856, the total number of passen- 
gers in England and Wales, was 49,179,847 ; and the total number of miles 
travelled, 685,315,097, or upward of 30 miles on an average for each inhabit- 
ant. In Scotland, 5,608,232" passengers, and 68,890,094 miles travelled, or 20 
miles for each: inhabitant. In Treland, 3,436,051 passengers, and 46,059,586 
miles travelled, or about 7 miles for each inhabitant. . 
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roofs and illustrations. We consider 


ee Eee, Ones See ee r. Fitzhugh, who is well known to 


paring a fourth and concluding volume 

of his great work, the History of Louisi- | OUT readers by the able series of papers 

ana, which will bring down the material | he is contributing to the Review, as one 

to 1820, the period of the Florida ces- of the truest philosophers of the age, 

sion. To come any nearer to present but like all other philosophers, a little 

times would involve the necessity of ref- fond of paradoxes, a little inclined to 

erences to living characters, by no|!U? @ theory into extremes, and a little 

means a pleasant task, nor one in which impractical. Still he bas learning and 

an actor could be considered always an | 8€"!45, and we better like even the ex- 

‘ impartial witness. cesses of his conservatism, than the 

Mr. Gayarre is one of the highest | &xcesses of agrarian democracy, and of 

toned and most truly estimable descend- | the preachers of “ liberty, equality, and 
ants of that old regime of Louisiana, | fraternity. 


which, under Spain and under France, ‘ " : : Bi 
controlled its destinies for a century ; An intelligent friend in Louisiana 
and among his ancestors are men whom | 85k us the following question : 


history will not let die. “ What would be the result of ‘ Free trade’ to 
We are rejoiced that he will complete | the sugar interests of Lowisiana, or what would 

this historical work, which has been | ee i eee epee tnde cyotem 2 

commended by Bancroft, by Prescott 

and Benton, and urge upon the whole| Answer: In the rapidly increasin 

Southwest, whose interests are as much consumption of sugar, and the limited 

1 embraced in it as those of Louisiana, | supply, there is reason to believe that 








to give it their encouragement. The | prices would be sustained even under a 
volumes already published can be had| system of free trade, for under the 
at the bookstore of J. C. Morgan, New- | highest tariffs the lowest prices have 
Orleans. Let every family in Louisiana, | been reached ; but admitting the re- 
at least, be provided with a copy. verse, it might be argued that the 
—_— planter would find more than compen- 

The work by George Fitzhugh, en-|sating advantages in the necessary in- 
titled, Cannibals All, which is “a mine | fluence of free trade in reducing the 
of thought and a magazine of facts,” | onerous taxation which the protective 
in the language of one of our friends, | system levies upon the industry and 
upon the slavery question and the social | wealth of the country, and which is net 
condition of the South, will soon reach | represented by the amount that comes 
New-Orleans, and can be had from J.|into the coffers of the Government. 
C. Morgan. The philosophy of the | On this point our friend will do well to 
work is more closely analytical than | study the able paper of the Hon. W. 
phat of “ Sociology of the South,” from Boyce, of South Carolina, in the Re- 
phe same pen, and it contains far more view for July, 1858. 
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Mr. Cralle’s letter, in regard to the 
religious sentiments of the late John C. 
Calhoun, though conceived in bad taste, 
and scouting at the opinions which are 
entertained by so large a portion of the 
civilized world, contains yet some ex- 
pressions which we are inclined to re- 
produce. Our own personal acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Calhoun was intimate, 
and we have it from those upon whose 
testimony there can be strict reliance, 
that he expressed to the last “ the most 
implicit confidence in the wisdom and 
goodness of God.” Says Mr. Cralle: 


“ He made no outward show of the conven" 
tional sanctity; but regarded religion as an 
irresistible and es<ential property of the inner 
man, and not the mere outward faculty of the 
face, knees, hands and tongue. But notwith- 
standing the identity of his views in this re- 
spect, you were misinformed when told that 
he was a ‘Swedenborgian.’ That Mr. Calhoun 
ever adopted these peculiar tenets, is unknown 
tome. It ix true that he was very fond of 
discussing such subjects in his leisure hours; 
and often made the philosophical and theolog- 
ical views of the Church the subjects of our 
evening conversations. Yet I am by no means 
authorized to say that he ever seriou-ly con- 
aidered them as articles of religious faith.” 





The letter of the Hon. James H. Brig- 
ham, of Louisiana, on the subject of A/- 
rican apprentice labor, of which he sends 
us a copy, is an able and lucid argu- 
ment. He says: 


“A strong reason for the adoption of this 
movement, and one which should appeal 
strongly to the heart of every Southern pa- 
triot, is, that it offersthe only sure and peace- 
able means of checking the steady and gradual 
advance of abolitionism. A relentless war is 
now being waged by a majority of North- 
ern men upon the institution of slavery. That 
arch traitor and leader of the fanatical host, 
William H. Seward, has published his mani- 
festo to the world, wherein he laysdown, with 
fearful distinctness, the programme for his ful 
lowers. We cannot doubt that he but too 
truly represents the aims and intentions of 
the party of which he is the great head, and 
that his behests will be faithfully obeyed. 
And it is equally clear that they aim at noth- 
ing less than the complete and total over- 
throw of slavery in the Southern States. As 
long as the people of the cotton-growing 
States will continue to look solely to the more 
Northern slave § ates for their supply of labor. 
and thereby drain tho-e States of their slave 
population, so long will they be in part aiders 
and abetiors of our enemies in their schemes 
for abolitionizing the South. This draining 
process upon those States, which has so long 
been going on, must cease, or otherwise, in 
the course of not very many years, the boasts 
and predictions of the Abolitioni-ts will be 
partially realized, and slavery indeed wiped 
out from tho-e States. Bring in fre<h labor- 
ers from Africa; spread them thoughout the 
South in numbers sufficient to bring into cul- 
tivation the millions of acres of rich mouthern 





soil, now lying waste for the want of laborers , 
and the evil so much to be apprehended will 
be averted, and the dreaded tide of abolition- 
ism stayed. 

“T would say to the numerous friends of 
the measure, that, owing to its general pop- 
ularity among the masses in every section of 
the State, I feel sanguine of its success. 
It is a mere question of time, and whatever 
disposition the Legislature may make of the 
bill at its next session, it can in no way in- 
timidate its advocates, hacked as we are by a 
large majority of our fellqw-citizens. What 
our Constitution does not proscribe, and the 
welfare of our State demands, it would 
amount to open-handed injustice to forbid. 
Whether accomplished sooner or later, I have 
the satisfaction of knowing that we will have 
done our duty to the South, and the g:eat in- 
stitution of slavery, which has given us the 
proud pre-eminence we occupy to-day; and 
that I, as an humble co-worker in this great 
and important movement, have acted for the 
common good, and the development of the 
vast resources of our fertile State.” 





We are indebted to the author, Colonel 
Charles E. Hooker, for a copy of his 
admirable address, delivered in the Le- 
gislative Hall of Mississippi, on the 
occasion of doing honor to the memory 
of the late soldier, patriot, and states- 
man, whose memory the South clings to 
and venerates, General John A. Quitman. 
Long may his example ve felt in nerving 
the Southern heart in the darkest 
hour to deeds of virtue! Well does 
Mr. Hooker say : 


“Let it be a State Monument; erected by 
just State pride, discharging a just debt of 
State gratitude. It may be said there are 
other of Mississippi's sons, alike entitled to 
have their memories treasured by the State; 
the gifted Prentiss, McNutt, Guion, Poindex- 
ter; may she ever produce sons thus worthy 
to be remembered. In the language of an 
elegant eulogist of Quitman, may ours become 
the ‘columnal State,’ and each county have 
its ‘pillared marble,’ supporting an entablature 
of moral worth, of intellectual greatne+s and 
patiiotic devotion, which shall place Missis- 
sippi side by side with the oldest of her si-ter 
sovereigns, in all that con:titutes the nobility 
of States, Could the voice of the gieat men 
who have passed before him mingle with that 
of your speaker in commemoration of him of 
whom all your hearts are full to day. they 
would say, ‘ Sparta hath a worthierson than I.’ 
Of all the monuments which our country shall 
rear to those who have gone before or shall 
come after him, let that which marks the vir- 
tues of the great and good Quitman, rise high 
above all others— 

“* Ag the anow-capved mountain o’erlooks the lightning 
And applies ttselfto Heaven.’ 

** Let its foundations be laid me and broad, 

as the elements of his own great ch racter, on 


the bluff-hill of the city of his hom:. Let its 
solid masonry be typical of his unbending in- 
tegrity ; its chaste and polished shaft of his 
grace and modesty. Let it rise in altitude, 
untilt e morning sun shall cast its lengthened 
shadow across the bosom of the great Father 
of waters, where it murmurs his eternal 
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requiem, to the Louisiana shore, forming an- 
other link to unite us with that sister sover- 
eign, who delighted to join her voice with ours 
in doing honor to him while he lived, and 
mingle her tears with ours o’er his bier to- 
day.” 





In the recent Annual Report to Con- 
gress, the Secretary of State introduces 
a letter from C. G. Baylor, now Consul 
at Manchester, in which it is stated that 
the subject of direct trade with the 
South is again attracting interest on the 
Continent, and that Belgium is prepared 
to become the centre of the movement. 
Steps are now being taken, it is said, to 
receive the cotton direct from the planta- 
tions of America, to be sold on the 
Continent under the auspices and 
guarantee of ample and well-known 
capital, in the most expeditious and 
economical manner, direct to the con- 
sumer in Belgium, Switzerland, in the 
Zollverein, and in Germany. Tomeet this 
cotton import and impart the character of 
rec procity to the trade, and supply the 
important feature of a return trade with 
cheap freights, the manufacturing 
interest in Belgium is about to be 
organized, and through a means at once 
simple, practicable, and attractive, a 
committee has been formed, under the 
administration of which will be he!d-ex- 
hibitions of Continental industry, taste 
and manufacturing skill throughout the 
Southern States of America in the 
principal towns. 

We give this statement as we find it, 
though not without some misgivings, 
knowing as we do the very ardent tem- 
perament of Mr. Baylor, and the almost 
insuperable difficulties that are to be 
overcome which are not always taken in- 
to account. The volumes of the Review, 
for many years past, will show that we 
have lost no opportunity to advocate and 
encourage the subject of direct South- 
ern trade, and to extend to Mr. Baylor 
every facility which our editorial 
position could give. Again, we wish 
him success. ‘The circular of the Bel- 
gian Committee suggests New-Orleans 
as the seat of the first Fair. May our 
citizens promptly respond. We ex- 
tract : 


“ The first exhibition, it is proposed, shall be 
held in New-Orleans, and so soon as we shall 
hear from the authorities of that city, the 
time of holding the exhibition in the different 
large towns of the Southern States, will be 
announced and will be influenced by circum- 
stances, as well as by the wishes and views of 
the people of the South. In this view we should 
be pleased to have the views of our friends in 
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America. We desire also to have an expres- 
sion ot opinion on this important trade move- 
ment from all who wiil take an interest in its 
success, and who will co-operate with us to 
give it compactness, unity, and a practical 
result. 

“ We are authorized to say that we have re- 
ceived the assurance of the lively interest 
which the Government of the King takes in the 
matter. We should be most bappy to report to 
the manufacturers,an equal interest as existi 
among the Southern people for the establish- 
ment of an independent and reciprocal direct 
trade with the merchants, capitalists, and 
manufacturers of the Continent of Europe.” 





Mr. Goodrich of Utica, New-York, 
whose researches upon the sugar-cane 
we are now publishing in the Review, 
has written us a note which we take 
the liberty to publish. He says: 


“The study of vegetable pathology has oceu- 
pied the intervals of time in the duties of my 
profession for many years. Beginning with 
the potato, in 1846, I soon saw that tne facts 
in the disease of the potato were but illustra- 
tions of a few great general laws applicable to 
ali vegetables. 

“Hence, in the study of the morbid indica- 
tions of that plant I was led, collaterally, to 
study them in ali other plants and fruits ordi- 
narily cultivated. My attention was first 
drawn to the diseases of the sugar-cane, by 
the facts recorded in the Patent Office Report of 
1848, though my particular attention was not 
enlisted until some seven years later. It will 
not appear strange to you, then, that one, with 
such a theory in his mind should assume, 
with some degree of boldness, to study the 
condition of a plant which he has never seen 
in a growing state; and who at most has 
been familiar with the cultivation of Indian 
corn, and the Chinese sugar-cane. 

“ Yet, while I bave written in a somewhat 
confident tone I feel that it is but the part of 
due deference to refer my views of the subject 
to intelligent men who are engaged in the 
actual culture of the sugar-cane. To many such 
I now send copies of my essay. To your and 
their respectful notice I must now deferen- 
tially commend what I have written. 

“You see I have complicated the subject 
with ‘ Diseases of the Grape ;’ this was done 
from the conviction that the causes were 
similar.” 





Discoveries in North and Central Africa. 


New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
1859. 
African explorations have, in the 


past few years, attracted the greatest at- 
tention, and it is not saying too much, 
that they have developed more in forma- 
tion in regard to that almost terra in- 
eegnita, than could be gleaned from the 
records of the previous century. The 
volumes published by the Harpers are 
especially valuable, and will soon be 
made by us the basis of an elcborate 
article. The present constitutes the 
third and last volume, by Henry Barth. 
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La Plata—The Argentine Confederacy. 
New-York: Harper & Brus., 1859 
This is a very large octavo, hand- 

somely embellished, and is the resalt of 

the labors of Captain Page, of the 

United States Navy, whose report of 

explorations in that region has been 

analyzed by us. We shall do a similar 
service to our readers in this instance. 





Episodes of French History during the 
Consulate and the First Empire. By 
Miss Parpor. Harper & Brothers. 

Fankwei—The San Jacinto in the Seas 
of India, China, and Japan. By M. 
W. Woop, M. D., U.S. Navy. Harper 
& Brothers. 

Queens of Scotland and English Prin- 
cesses connected with the regal succes- 


sion of Great Britain. By Acnes 
Srricxtanp, Vol. VII. Harper & 
Brothers. 


The Old Plantation, and what I gathered 


there. By James Huncerroxp, of 
Maryland. Harper & Brothers. 
The Laird of Norlaw. WHarper & 


Brothers. 

The Harpers, of New-York, are very 
liberal in their contributions to our table 
the present month. Most of the works 
are of a standard and valuable character, 
and may be ordered with propriety by 
any of our families. Such contribu- 
tions to literature as those of Misses 
Strickland and Pardoe, are in the high- 
est degree calculated to instruct, elevate 
and improve. No fireside should be 
without them. Dr. Wood's work is also 
one of the greatest interest and value. 

The Harpers also published the fol- 
lowing works recently, of which we 
have not received copies : 

Agnes Hopetoun’s Schools and Holi- 
days : The Experiences of a Little Girl, 
by Mrs. Oliphant, author of “ Katie 
Stewart,” “* The Quiet Heart,” etc. 

Corkran’s Concise History of Eng- 
land in Epochs. With Chronological 
Tables and Maps. 

Passages from my Autobiography, by 
Sydney Lady Morgan. 

Civilized America, by Thomas Colley 
Grattan. 

Eric; or, Little by Little: a Tale of 
Roslyn School, by Frederic W. Farrar. 

Right or Wrong, by Miss Jewsbury. 

Viilmar's History of German Litera- 
ture. 


Benton's Abridgment of the Congres- 
sional Debates, Vol. VIII. 1859. 


The reception of previous volumes has 
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regularly been noted by us. The work 
was left in such condition at the time of 
the decease of Mr. Benton, that the 
series of 15 volumes will be very soon 
published. We know of no work so 
valuable to the student of political his- 
tory, or the politician ; indeed it would 
be an important addition to any library 
whatever. The Messrs. Appleton and 
Co., of New-York, deserve great credit 
for their enterprise in issuing this great 
national work. The same house pub- 
lishes the fullowing, of which we have 
not yet been furnished with copies : 

Appleton’s New American Cyclo- 
pwdia, a Popular Dictionary of General 
Knowledge, to be completed in 15 vols. 
(three volumes have already appeared). 

Burton’s Cyclopedia of Wit and 
Humor: 2 vols., with wood and steel 
engravings, &c. 


An Inquiry into the Law of Negro Slavery 
in the United States, to which is pre- 
fixed an Historical Sketch of Slavery. 
By Tuos. R. R. Cops, of Georgia, 
Vol I. Philadelphia: T. & J. John- 
son & Co. 1859. 

The author enters an almost untrod- 
den field; the work of Stroud being 
of an abolition character, and that of 
Wheeler a mere compendium of abridged 
decisions. We imagine, therefore, that 
the work will be much sought by law- 

ers and planters throughout the South. 

r. Cobb seems to have pursued dili- 
gently the field he has marked out, and 
will complete the subject in another 
volume. About one half of this is oc- 
cupied with the history of slavery, and 
the remaining chapters treat of the 
rights, abilities, disabilities, civil and 
pulitical relations of slaves. To these 
points we will refer hereafter. 

Another work upon slavery, by Mr. 
Sawyer, of Louisiana, has been issued 
from the press, but has not reached our 
table. 





Thanks to John Jay, Esq., of New- 
York, for a copy of his able paper, con- 
tributed to the New-York Statistical 
Society, on the subject of American 
Agriculture, which occupies, quite a 
volume. Mr. Jay seems to have labored 
very assiduously, and deserves the 
thanks of the whole country. At an 
early date we shall refer in detail to his 
facts and deductions. At present we 
can only congratulate the New-York 
Statistical and Gevgraphical Society 
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upon the growing extent and value of 
its labors. After the reading of Mr. 
Jay’s paper, the following resolution 
was adopted, which we conceive to be 
of great importance : 

“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Society 
the increasing magnitude of the Agricultural 
inte est in the United States, renders it a mat- 
ter of national importance that the Agricui- 
tural schedules for the census of 1860, »hould 
be made as complete ax« possible, with the 
view of marking patra FE its pr its 
capabilities, and the profits of agricultural la- 
bor; and with the further view of di-covering 
where, and to what extent, the arable soil of 
the country is deteriorating in fertility under 
existing modes of cultivation.” 

In our last number we copied, in ex- 
tenso, the address of the Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, setting forth the ob- 
jects and purposes of the proposed South- 
ern University, and took vecasion to say 
how deeply we were interested in the 
success of this truly patriotic and noble 
movement. More recently the Commis- 
sioners for Louisiana and Georgia have 
issued a special address in pamphlet 
form, and laid a copy of it upon our 
table. The address truly and beauti- 
fully exposes the details of the system, 
and invokes with eloquence appropriate 
private aid It will be a part of our 
duty to give the address entire to the 
readers of the Review, but at present 
we can only give its closing words, in 
the hope that they will be brought 
home to every heart : 

“ Take this pamphlet home with you ; 
read it in your domestic circle ; weigh 
in the balance against money the worth 
of good principles and high education 
for your children ; summon before you 
the isolation in which the world is at- 
tempting to place you and your institu- 
tions , recall all you have ever said that 
breathed of love for the South, that 
savored of indignation against those 
that were warring against her ; bring to 
your remembrance your many resolu- 
tions for benefiting your homes, your 
many reproaches because your section 
would not vindicate he:self; above all, 
recollect that your wealth is a trust from 
God, for which you mast account to him 
as well as to society ; and determine in 
the face of sll these considerations and 
memories, whether you will turn your 
back upon this most promising concep- 
tion, or come up like whole-hearted 
Southern and Christian men. and found 
a University for the South, that shall be 
worthy of our fathers, worthy of our 
children.” 
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The report of the Committee on 
Federal Relations of the Senate of the 
State of Louisiana, is a bold and able 
document from the pen of Edward De- 
lony, who, it will be remembered, fur- 
nished us a paper upon the slave trade 
some months since, which was much 
read and referred to. lt discusses the 
coustitutionality and propriety of an act 
submitted to the committee, in the 
words, to wit : 


“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Louisiana, in 
General Assembly convened, That any citizens 
or as:oviation of citizens of this State, be and 
they are hereby authorized to purchase negro 
-laves from Cuba, Brazil and Africa, and to 
bring the said +laves so purcha-ed into this 
State, and to hold the same in full right and 
title for their own proper use, benefit and be- 
hoof: Provided, said slaves, so purchased and 
imported into this State,+hali be subject to 
the same regulations and tariff of duties as 
other species of foreign property or imports.” 


We quote the closing words of the 
Report : 


“The Acts of Congress prohibiting the im- 
portation of negro slaves, and making such 
importation a piracy, constiiute a deliberate, 
palpable, and dangerous exercise of powers not 
granted by the Constitution, and the State of 
Loui-iana has the right,and is in DUTY BOUND, 
to inierpose, and in solemn vindication of her 
sovereignty and the reserved rights of her peo- 
ple, to arrest the further progress or execution on 
her own citizens of these unconstitu ional Acts. 

“ We claim, then, that the General Assem- 
bly of this State has the unque tionable right 
to pass this bill, and reinvest her citizens with 
the authorities and right. which the Federal 
Government has unconstitutionally wrested 
from them; that this State has the full and 
clear right to authorize its cit'zens to import 
neg o slaves from Cuba or Afiica, under such 
regulations as it may deem proper to make, 
and that any interfe:ence by the Federal Gov- 
ernment or its authorities to coerce or enforce 
the said unconstitutional Act: of Congress 
against any citizen or citizens of Louisiana, 
who are or may be exercising the rights au- 
tho ized by this bill, would constitute an act 
of tyranny and injustice, not less bold and 
oppres ive than any example to be found in 
modein times, and which may speedily lead 
to a cent:al usurpation and con olidation of 
powers by the Federal Government more 
odious than a monareby, and utterly destruc- 
tive of the liberties of the people.” 





We are indebted to the Hon. ym 
Ward, of New-York, for a copy of his 
elaborate remarks, made recently in 
Congress, on the importance of the 
Atrato Canal to the commerce of the 
United States, and shsll extract from 
them in our next. Our readers will re- 
member that several years ago we 
published an article upon the subject 
accompanied by a map, recommending 
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it as the most feasible inter-oceanic 
communication. 





In the last number of the Farmer and 
Planter, published in Columbia, 8. C., 
is an article on the application to the 
eotton crop of Rhodes’s Super-Phos- 
phate and Peruvian Guano, the adver- 
tisement of which appears in our pages. 
In this article it is highly reeommended. 
W* are told it has received commenda- 
tions from the Press all over the United 
States, in England, and the Island of 
Cuba, where the Marquis Concha, 
Captain-General, directed during last 
season an experiment on cotton—a crop 
which the Cubans are anxious of intro- 
ducing into the Island. Three contig- 
uous lots, of equal size, quality of 
soil, and exposure, were respectively 
manured, each with a different fertili- 
zer, viz.: Peruvian, and South Keys 
Cuban Guano, and Rhodes’s Super- 
Phosphate. The result proved so 
marked in favor of the latter that his 
Excellency sent an official relation of 
it to Spain. Their experiments on 
tobacco were equally satisfactory. 





Edmund Ivens, Esq., of New-Orleans, 
sends us the pars pamphlet account 
of Rahm’s Machine W orks of Richmond, 
V irginia, which are advertised in our 
columns. Mr. Rahm says in his pre- 
face : 


“To support the interests and institutions 





of the South, patronize those that are identi- 
fied with her interests, and especially when it 

can be done pecuniarily to an advantage to | 
the Southern purchaser. In the continuation | 
of my business, I beg leave to say that I will | 
not sell one single machine, steam engine or | 
mill that I cannot fairly represent or fully | 
guarantee—and in the event of its failing to 

comply with my representation, in all cases, I 

will allow the purchaser the privilege of re- 

turning the machinery at my expense I 

shall continue to furnish the most modern 

and approved construction of machinery, and 

make it of the very best materials and work- 

manship of the present day. I shall also con- 

tinue to send my own mechanics to erect my 

machinery, and ton the parties purchasing it 
to work it. My prices shall in all cases com- 

pare favorably with those of other manufac- 

turers for the same class and size machine. 

With this as my mode of doing busine«s. I ask 

for a continuation of the patronage and sup- 

_ so liberally bestowed upon me hereto- 
ore. 





Major Beauegard will receive our 
thanks for the copies he has furnished 
us of his Report on the Proposed Drain- 
age System of New-Orleans, which will | 





receive attention in another number of 
the Review. 


We also acknowledge the receipt of 
the Catalogue of the Officers and Cadets 
of the Kentucky Military Institute, which 
is in very successful operation, near 
Frankfort, Kentucky, and is advertised 
in our pages. At present the num- 
ber of students is very large, and the 
terms moderate. 


The editor of the Review proposes 
to sell, and is open to offers from those 
acquainted with the property, a tract 
of land situated in Bexar district, 
Texas, the description of which is as 
follows : 

Surveys No. 371 and 374 in section 
No. 74, on the south bank of the south 
fork of the Llano, about 55 miles 
northwest of Fredericksburg, 1,490 
acres inall. Grant to Edwin Quinby, 
now in name of J. D. B. De Bow. 





For the following numbers of the Rr- 
view we will give the subscription 
price, or make exchanges : 


1846 January to May, inclusive, July, and 
September, October, and November. 

1847 January, March, May, June, and July. 

1849 August. 

1850 September. 

1851 January, February, and June. 


a } January of each. 





Tuk following estate, beautifully situated 
upon the Potomac, is offered for sale by the 
Editor of the Revigw. It furnishes one of the 
best “‘gentleman’s country-seats.” It con- 
tains 156 acres of land for wheat, grass, or gar- 
dening, and is situated in the county of Alex- 
andria, Va., three miles from the city of Wash- 
ington, and about the same distance from the 
city of Alexandria, possessing a large and com- 
modious shipping port. The Washington and 
Alexandria turnpike, a railroad, and canal, 
pass through the premises, and afford it the 
easiest communication with the two cities, 
and all other parts of the Union. The dwell- 
ing-house is a new frame house, containing 
twelve commodious rooms and a kitchen. The 
ont-buildings are all new and frame, and con- 
sist of two store-rooms and a sum mer-kitchen, 
with a large cellar under them—a barn, a 
stable, carriage-house, ice-house, etc. There 
are on the premises several excellent springs, 
and near the house a brass pump. The tract 
bordering on the Potomac river, has a fine 
fishing shore, and a splendid view on the river, 
with the purest air. 126 acres of it are under 
cultivation, and the rest is woodland: oak, 
walnut, and hickory. The place has also a 
strong water-power, sufficient for a large mill 
or factory. Terms: one third of the consider- 
ation cash down; the balance to be paid in 
such instalments as may suit the convenience 
of the purchaser, to be secured on the prem- 
ises. 
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’ NATIONAL SERIES 


or 


STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS, | 


ADAPTED TO THE 


SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES 
OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 





Teachers, School Committees, and the Friends of Education 
generally, are respectfully invited to the examination of the 
following Books, single copies of which will be furnished for that 
purpose at one half the retail prices annexed. 
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NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
PARKER & WATSON’S READING SERIES, = 


THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY SPELLER. (In Press.) Price 15 cents. 
THE NATIONAL PRONOUNCING SPELLER. 188 pages. Price 25 cents. 


A full treatise, with words arranged and classified according to their vowel 
sounds, and reading and dictation exercises. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL PRIMER; or, ‘‘ PRIMARY WORD-BUILDER.” 








TD, 


{Beautifully IMlustrated)........+..-.+00+ eccccecceccsececcccess Price 15 cents, 
THE NATIONAL FIRST READER; or, ‘‘ WORD-BUILDER.” 
(Beautifully Ilustrated)........... manehes ++++.+-118 pages. Price 25 cents, 
THE NATIONAL SECOND READER.......... 224 pages. Price 37% cents. 
. Containing Primary Exercises in Articulation, Pronunciation, and Punctuation, 
(Splendidly Illustrated.) 
THE NATIONAL THIRD READER............ 288 pages. Price 50 cents, 


Containing Exercises in Aceent, Emphasis, Punctuation, &c. (Illustrated.) 


THE NATIONAL FOURTH READER..........405 pages. Price 75 cents. 
Containing a Course of Instruction in Elocution, Exercises in Reading, Declama- 
tion, &c. 
THE NATIONAL FIFTH READER................600 pages. Price $1.00 
With copious Notes, and Biographical Sketches of each Writer. 





These Reapurs have been prepared with the greatest care and iabor, by Ricnarp 
G. Parxsgr, A. M., of Boston, and J. Mapison Watson, an experienced Teacher of 
New York. No amount of labor or expense has been spared to render them as near 
perfect as possible. The Illustrations, which are from original designs, and the 
Typography, are unrivalled by any similar works, 


The First Reader, or ‘*‘ Word-Builder,”’ being the first issued, is already 
in extensive use. It is on a plan entirely new and original, commencing with words 
of one letier, and building up letter by letter, until sentences are formed. 


The Second, Third, and Fourth Readers follow the same inductive 
plan, with a perfect and systematic gradation, and a strict classification of subjects. 
The pronunciation and definition of difficult words are given in notes at the bottom 
of each page. Much attention has been paid to Articulation and Orthoépy; and 
Exercises on the Elementary Sounds and their combinations have been so introduced 
as to teach but one element at a time, and to apply this knowledge to immediate use, 
until the whole is accurately and thoroughly acquired. 


The Fifth Reader is a full work upon Reading and Elocution. The works of 
many authors, ancient and modern, have been consulted, and mors than a hundred 
standard writers of the English language, on both sides the Atlantic, laid under con- 
tribution to enable the authors to present a collection rich in all that can inform the 
understanding, improve the taste, and cultivate the heart, and which, at the same 
time, shall furnish every variety of style and subject to exemplify the principles of 
Rhetorical delivery, and form a finished reader and elocutionist, Classical and his- 
torical allusions, 80 common among the best writers, have in all cases been explained; 
and concise Biographical Sketches of authors from whose works extracts have been 
selected, have also been introduced, together with Alphabetical and Chronological 
Lists of the Names of Authors; thus rendering this a convenient text-book for Stu- 
dents in English and American Literature. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
51 & 53 John Street, New York. 
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NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


BY 8. W. CLARK anp A. 8. WELCH, 





CONSISTING OF 


CLARR’S FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR ..... Price $0 30 


CLARE’S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR ............. dbs dovépes sees 0 60 
CLARE’S GRAMMATICAL CHART .............seeeeeeccceseceeeees *2 50 
CLARK'S ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE........... 0 40 
WELCH’S ANALYSIS OF THE FNGLISH SENTENCE............ 0 75 


A more Advanced Work, designed for Higher Classes in Academies and Normal 
Schools. By A. 8. Wetcm, A. M., Principal of the State Normal School of 
Michigan, at Ypsilanti. 





The First Lessons in Grammar are prepared for young pupils, and as an 
appropriate introduction to the larger work. The elements of Grammar are here 
presented in a series of gradual oral exercises, and, as far as possible, in plain Saxon 
words, 


Clark’s New Grammar, it is confidently believed, presents the only true 
and successful method of teaching the science of the English Language. The work is 
thoroughly progressive and practical; the relations of elements happily illustrated, 
and their analysis thorough and simple. 

This Grammar has been officially recommended by the Superintendents of Public 
Instruction of Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Missouri, and is the Text-book 
adopted in the State Normal Schools of New York, and other States. Its extensive 
circulation and universal success is good evidence of its practical worth and superi- 
ority. 

Professor F. 8. Jewnt, of the New York State Normal School, says: 


“ Olark’s System of Grammar is worthy of the marked attention of the friends of 
Education. Its points of excellence are of the most decided character, and will not 
soon be surpassed.” 

“ Let any clear-headed, independent-minded teacher master the system, and then 
give it a fair trial, and there will be no doubt as to his testimony.” 


Welch’s Analysis of the English Sentence.—The prominent features 
of this work have been presented by Lectures to numerous Teachers’ Institutes, and 
unanimously approved. The classification, founded upon the fact that there are but 
three elements in the language, is very simple, and, in many respects, new. The 
method of disposing of connectives is entirely so. The author has endeavored to 
study the language as it is, and to analyze it without the aid of antiquated rules. 


This work is high!y recommended by the Superintendents of Public Instruction of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and other States, and is being used in many of the best schools 
throughout the Union. It was introduced soon after publication into Oberlin Col- 
lege, and has met with deserved success, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
51 & 53 John Street, New York. 
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NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


DAVIES’ 
Complete Course of Mathematics. 








Glementary Course. Retail Price. 
DAVIES’ PRIMARY ARITHMETIC AND TABLE-BOOK ........... $0 15 
DAVIES’ FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC..................ce0e: 0 20 
DAVIES’ INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC .............ccccececeeees 0 2% 
DAVIES’ NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC...................000000eeee 0 45 
KEY TO DAVIES’ NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC................++- 0 45 
DAVIES’ NEW UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIO....................... 0 15 
KEY TO DAVIES’ NEW UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIOC............. 0 50 
DAVIES' GRAMMAR OF ARITHMETIC ...............-cccecceecees 0 30 
DAVIES’ ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA ........ 006. .ccscee cesseeeeeces 0 75 
KEY TO DAVIES’ ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA..................0005 0 50 
DAVIES’ ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY .... 1 00 
DAVIES’ PRACTICAL MATHEMATIOCS..............cccsccscceeceee 1 00 
Advanced Course. 
DAVIES’ UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA ...........ccccoccccesccccaceccss 1% 
KEY TO DAVIES’ UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA ...............2.20000: 1 00 
DAVIES’ BOURDOWD Bats on csict cas cess csisevcceccacse'scce 1 50 
KEY TO DAVIES’ BOURDON'S ALGEBRA.............-0+-0seeee0e 1 50 
DAVIES’ LEGENDRE'S GEOMETRY..............cecceecseeceeecees 1 50 
DAVIES’ ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING.............-200-ccceceeeees 1 50 
DAVIES’ ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY............c.ceccccccscscccees 1 25 
DAVIES’ DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS.......... 1 
DAVIES’ DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY .................ccccseeeeeees 2 00 
DAVIES’ SHADES, SHADOWS, AND PERSPECTIVE .............. 2 50 
DAVIES’ LOGIC OF MATHEMATICS .........5.... 00000 cece eens sees 1 2% 
DAVIES’ MATHEMATICAL DICTIONARY .............ccccceseeees 2 50 
Davies’ Matuamatican Cnart (Sheet)........ gabe Jind ehbWs a0bd eo cbunes 0 


This Series, combining all that is most valuable in the various methods of European 
instruction, improved and matured by the suggestions of nearly forty years’ experience, 
now forms the only complete consecutive Course of ‘Mathematica, Its methods, 
harmonizing as the work of one mind, carry the student onward by the same analogies 
and the same laws of association, and are calculated to impart a comprehensive know!l- 
edge of the science, combining clearness in the several branches, and unity and propor- 
tion in the whole. The higher Books—in connection with Prof Church's Calculus 
and Analytical Geometry—are the Text-books in the Military Academy of the 
United States. The Superintendents of Public Instruction in very many States 
have officially recommended this Series. It is adopted and in successful use in the 
Normal Schools of New York, Michigan, Connecticut, and other States, and in a 
large proportion of the best Schools, Academies, and Colleges of the Union. The 
Revised Editions of the Arithmetics embody all the latest and most approved pro- 
cesses of imparting a knowledge of the science of numbers, 





A. 8. Barnes & Co. have the pleasure of announcing an ENTIRELY New Work 
on ALGEBRA, by Professor Davies, entitled 


UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA, 


Embracing the Logical Development of the Science, with numerous graded examples. 
This work is designed to occupy an intermediate place between the Evementary 
ALersea and Bouxpon. It teaches the Science and Art of Algebra by a logical 
arrangement and classification of the principles in their natural order, and by illus- 
trating their application in an extended series of carefully arranged and graded exam- 
les. It is well adapted for use in High Schools, Academies, and Colleges ; the work 
ing so divided and arranged that it may be studied in parts, or as a whole, forms a 
full and complete course. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
51 & 53 John Street, New York. 
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MONTEITH AND McNALLY’S 
GEHEOoOGRA PH IE Ss. 


——— 
MONTEITH’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY........... Price $0 25 
MONTEITH’S INTRODUCTION TO MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY. 0 40 
MONTBEITH’S NEW MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY...........00-00. 0 60 
McNALLY’S COMPLETE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY............+..+.. 1.00 





Monteith’s First Lessons in Geography—Introduction to Man- 
ual of Geography—and New Manual of Geography, are arranged on 
the catechetical plan, which has been proven to be the best and most successful 
method of teaching this branch of study. The questions and answers are models of 
brevity and adaptation, and the maps are simple, but accurate and beautiful. 


, 

McNally’s Geography completes the Series, and follows the same general 
plan. The maps are splendidly engraved, beautifally colored, and perfectly accurate ; 
and a profile of the country, showing the elevations and depressions of land, is given 
at the bottom of the maps, The order and arrangement of map questions is also 
peculiarly happy and systematic, and the descriptive matter just what is needed, and 
nothing more. No Series heretofore published has been so extensively introd lin 
so short a time, or gained such a wide-spread popularity. 





These Goographies are used more extensively in the Public Schools of New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark, than all others. 


te A. B. Crank, Principal of one of the largest Public Schools in Brooklyn, says : 
“I have used over a thousand copies of Monteith’s Manual of Geography since its 
adoption by the Board of Education, and am prepared to say it is the best work for 
junior and intermediate classes in our schools I have ever seen.” 


The Series, in whole or in part, has been adopted in the 





New York State Normal School. Public Schools of New York. 

New York City Normal School. Public Schools of Brooklyn, L. I. 
New Jersey State Normal School. Public Schools of New Haven. 
Kentucky State Normal School. Public Schools of Toledo, Ohio. 
Indiana State Normal School. Public Schools of Norwalk, Conn. 
Ohio State Normal School. Public Schools of Richmond, Va 
Michigan State Normal School. Public Schools of Madison, Wis. 
York County (Pa.) Normal School, Public Schools of Indianapolis. 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. Public Schools of Springfield, Mass. 
Cleveland Female Seminary. Public Schools of Columbus, Ohio. 
Public Schools of Milwaukie. Public Schools of Hartford, Conn. 
Public Schools of Pittsburgh. Public Schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Publie Schools of Lancaster, Pa And other places too numerous to 
Public Sehools of New Orleans. mention. 





They have also been recommended by the State Superintendents of I:irvom, 
Inptana, Wisconsin, Missovrt, Nortn Carouina, ALaBAma, and by numerous 
Teachers’ Associations and Institutes throughout the country, and are in successful 
use in a multitude of Public and Private Schools throughout the United States. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
51 & 53 John Street, New York. 
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NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


PARKERS JUVENILE PHILOSOPHY.......... OeSeecscvccconcce Price $0 25 
PARKER'S FIRST LESSONS IN PHILOSOPHY....... Pacdecveccesess - 0 8T% 
PARKER'S COMPENDIUM OF SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY.............. 1 00 


The present edition of Parker's Scnoor Puttosopny has been corrected, enlarged, 
and improved, and contains all the late discoveries and improvements in the science 
up to the present time. It contains engravings of the Boston School set of apparatus, 
a description of the instruments, and apn account of many experiments which can be 
performed by means of the apparatus ; and it is peculiarly adapted to the convenience 
of study and recitation. The work is immensely popular, and in very extensive use, 
more so than any other work of the kind. J has b 
intendents of lublic Instruction of six States, and is the Standard Text-book in 
all the principal eities of tle United Slates, and throughout Uunada West, 


NORTON’S FIRST BOOK OF PHILOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY...... $0 50 
By Witttam A. Norton, M. A., Professor of Civil Engineering in Yale College. 


PartL Narvrat Puttosopny anp Astronomy. Part Il. Caemistry anp ALLIED 


This volume treats of the elements of Natural Science, and is designed to meet the 
wants of young persons who do not intend to pursue a complete course of academiecal 
study. It is designed for Public and Private Schools, and will be found admirably , 

i 


| 
| 
THE FIRST BOOK OF SCIENCE—Two Parts in ee «sense $1 00 ] 
| 
J 
adapted to private study, and home instruction in familiar science. 


Bartierrs Senrurtic Mecuanzcs. $3 00 | Bartuetr’s Ortics anp Acoustics. $2 00 
Bartiert’s ANALyTio Mreouanics.. 4 00 | Barriett’s Spuextoat Astronomy. 3 00 


FIRST BOOK OF CHEMISTRY, AND ALLIED SCIENCES, including an 
Outline of Agricultural Chemistry, By Prof Joun A. Porter Price 50 cts. 


PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY, embracing the most recent Discoveries in the 
Science, and the Outlines of its Application to Agriculture and the Arts—illus- 
trated by numerous experiments newly adapted to the ry apparatus. By 
Joun A. Porter, A. M.. M.D., Professor of Agricultural and Organic Chemistry in 
Yale College. Price $1.00. 

These works have been prepared expressly for Public and Union Schools, Acadeuries, 
and Seminaries, where an extensive course of study on this sabject and expensive 
apparatus was not desired. or could not be afforded. A fair, practical knowledge of 
Chemistry is exceeding!y desirable, and almost a necessity, at the present day, but it 
bas been taught in very few Public or Union Schools, owing entirely to the want of 
suitable text-books adapted to simple apparatus, or such as could be ie ya f obtained. 
It is confidently believed that these works supply this great want, and will 
in every respect just what is required. Boxes containing all the apparatus and mate- 
rials necessary te perform al] the experiments deseri in these ks, can be ob- 
tained fur $3.00, by addressing A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York. 

The above works are bighly recommended. 

















NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND CHEMISTRY. 
PARKER'S PHILOSOPHY. 





een recommended by the Super- } 


Arranged upon the catechetical plan, end copiously illustrated. Designed for 
Young Pupils commencing the study of the science. 


Scuzvors. By W. A. Norron and J. A. Porter, Professors in Yale College. 





BARTLETT’S COLLEGE PHILOSOPHY. 


The above are the Tewxt-books in the U. 8. Military Academy at West Point. 


PORTER’S SCHOOL CHEMISTRY. 





be found 











A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
51 & 53 John Street, New York. 
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NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
SPELLING AND DEFINING. 


THE JUVENILE DEFINER: A Collection and Classification of Famutar || 
Worps and Names, correctly Spelled, Accented, and Defined. By W. W. Saurrn, 
Principal of Grammar School No. 1, New York. Price 30 cts. 


This is an invaluable book for young children: instead of long columns of to them 
incomprehensible and meaningless words, the lessons are formed of those words which 
they bear and use almost every day, but of which they have formed only imperfect 
ideas. The words are grouped with reference to similar signification or ase—as the 
several kinds of But.pings compose one class;—the kinds of Vessrts another ;:— 
Veuroirs another ;—C.iotus another, &c., &e.; experience having shown that the 
knowledge of one word of a class produces in the pupil @ strong desire to know ALL 
belonging to that class, with their various shades of meaning, application, &c. The 
principal words used in the definitions are also defined, and the arrangement is such 
that almost every word in the book is defined at the time or before its employment. 


THE GPAMMAR-SCHOOL SPELLER; or, SPELLER’S NEW MANUAL. 
Cont: ‘ing Rules for Srettire, with numerous Examples to illustrate the Appli- 
cation of each Rule; together with a large Collection of the most Difficult Words 
in the English Language, correetly Spelled, Pronounced, and Defined. Arranged 
in Easy Lessons for Intermediate Classes. Price 25 cts. 


‘ This book is designed for those pupils who have studied through the Juvenite 
Dertwver. The Rules for Spelling are in simple language, having numerous examples 
of familiar words attached to illustrate the intent of each. These Rules teach the 
formation of the great majority of the derivatives, and consequently embrace the 
greater portion of the words of the language. 

The lessons consist of words grouped with reference to the sameness of sound of 
certain syllables differently spelled ; as authorize, ewercise, analyze, sacrifice—the 
pronunciation of each of these terminations has in it the sound of coh pose ex- 

ressed by a different combination of letters. Again: burrow, borough, bergamot, 
Cungeell. birchen, have the sound of bur in the first syllable of each, while each is 
spelled differently: the same may be said of chrysalis, crispy, Christian, crystal— 
al commencing with the sound of kris—and many others. 

The words of the lessons have also the pronunciation (in italics), and a short 
definition of each attached—the whole comprising the most difficult words in the 
Fy language. To which are added copious Exercises in False Orthography—the werds 
to be written correctly by the pupil. It can also be used as a dictation exercise. 


( THE SPELLER AND DEFINER’S MANUAL; Being a DICTIONARY and 
SPELLING-BOOK combined, in which the most Useful Words in the English 
Language are Spelled, Pronounced, and Defined, and arranged in Classes; to- 
gether with Rules for Spelling, Prefixes and Suffixes, Rules for the Use of Capi- 
tals, Punctuation Marks, Quotations from other Languages used in English Com- 
position, Abbreviations, &c., &c. To which is added a Vocabulary of Reference. 
Price 60 cts. 


In this book, designed for the highest class, we have, ist, A dissertation on the 
sounds of the Vowels and Consonants, their uses and pewers. 2d, Rules for Spelling. ; 
8d, Prefixes and Su‘fixes, with their meanin 4th, Punctuation marks, and how to 
use them—Rules for the use of Capitals, Rules for Letter and Note writing, with 
diagrams, &c. In the body of the work there are about 14,000 of the principal words 
in the language—arranged in classes according to their derivation,—correctly spelled, 

ronounced, and defined—the prenunciation baving the vowel sounds marked by 
gures which refer to a Key easily understood and applied. By this arrangement, 
ti¢ the knowledge of ove word of a class will give some idea of the others. 

There are also Questions at the bottom of each page, which, to be correctly an- q 
swered, require the pupil to keep constantly in his mind the Rules for Spelling, their , 

plication, &ec. 4 
Ns, his book can also be used with great advantage as a Dictionary. As the words ! 
are not in alphabetical order fur obvious reasons, an alphabetical Vocabulary is placed j 
at the end, by which means any word in the book can be found. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
51 & 53 John Street, New York. 
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NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


|| The following Works upon the Art of Spextinc, Prowuncration, and 
DerinineG, is especially commended to Teachers. 


PAGE’S NORMAL CHART OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS.... Price $2 50 
(Movunrep vron Ro..er.) 
No School-room is complete without this Ch pared by D. P. Pager, late 

Principal of New York State Normal School. at m9 ii - 

“This Chart is designed to aid the Teacher in giving to his pupils the true Ele- 
mentary Sounds of our language, without a knowledge of which it is obviously im- 
possible for any one to become a good reader. In our opinion, most of the poor 
reading which we listen to in our public assemblies arises from inattention to the 
first principles of the rap om 

“Where the child is made to thoroughly understand all the elementary sounds of 
the various words used, he cannot fail of becoming an accurate and pleasing reader. 
We have witnessed the great advantages of this method of teaching reading in our 
Normal School, and therefore feel that we have a right to speak strongly on this 
point."—Albany Evening Journal. 


PARKER & WATSON’S ELEMENTARY NATIONAL SPELLER. .. 15 cts. 
PARKER & WATSON’S PRONOUNCING NATIONAL SPELLEBR. ..25 cts. 


The above Works are designed to accompany Parxer & Watson's popular Series 
of Nationa Scnoot Reapers. 














SMITH’S JUVENILE DEFINER ..............cccccsccsceccersenreces 25 cts. 
|| SMITH’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL SPELLER..........---++--0+eeeeeees 40 cts. 
SMITH’S DEFINER’S MANUAL........ .......-. bared died wdeweivewe 60 cts. 


This series of Books is prepared by W. W. Sarrn, Principal of Grammar School 
No. 1, New York city, and extensively used in all the Public Schools of the city. 
Teachers desiring thorough Books in this department, will find this Series suited 
} to their wants. 


WRIGHT'S ANALYTICAL ORTHOGRAPHY............-..--+++005- 25 cts. 
The title of this Work is—“ Elements of the English Language; or. Analytical 
Orthography. Designed to teach the Philosophy of Orthography and Orthoépy. 
By Atsert D. Wrrent, A. M.” 
Extract from Proceedings of Broome County Association, 
| “A pupil will learn more of the power of Letters by ctadying this book for one 
term, in connection with bis other studies, than he would pursuing the course 
laid down in most other Spelling-Books for years.” 


MARTIN'S CRIHOMPIOT. ... oie iii cs ceeds rece k eee d ecto weeee cone 265 cts. 
b Containing a Selection of the Words of the English Langnage usually pronounced 
} improperly: with a Reading Exercise following each Letter, ineluding in it all 
the Words to be found jn the preceding Vocabulary. By James H. Martin. 

This work contains a selection of eighteen hundred and forty words of the English 
language, usually pronounced improperly ; inclading a few of the Latin and French 
terms most frequently used. A definition is given to each word, and, to assist in 
giving the pronunciation, most of the words have been re-spelled for that purpose. 
A reading exercise follows each letter, including in it all the words to be found in the 

ding vocabulary ; which must effectually clinch the pronunciation. 


NORTHEND’S DICTATION EXERCISES ..........0-ccecesceeeeecees 25 cts. 
f Containing many Exercises for Oral or Written Spelling, and a variety of matter 
for General Exercises in Schools. By Cuartes Nortuenp, A. M., Author of a 
Series of Speakers. 
This little work may be used to great advantage by all scholars old enough to 
write. It is highly commended by all who have used it, and will commend itself to 
any one who wiil give it a careful examination. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
51 & 53 John Street, New York. 
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NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
: HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY. 


MONTEITH'S CHILD'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Price $0 50 





























































(Desianep ror Punic Scm00Ls: COPlOUSLY ILLUSTRATED.) 
WILLARD'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES........ 0 75 
(Wirn Mars axp EnGravines.) 

WILLARD'’S LARGE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES......... 1 50 
(Wire Mars anp Enoravines.) 

WILLARD’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES ...............05. 2 00 
(In Spanisn Lanevace.) 

WILLARD’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY IN PERSPECTIVE..... cocscsee 150 
(Wrra Mars anp Encravines.) 

EC SE TEEIOIE biidbcs este ccinc ccebvidenscccccesccses ctu 1 00 
(Wrrn Exeravines.) 

DWIGHT'S GRECIAN AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY .................. 0 75 

( (Scnoon Eprrion.) 
DWIGHT’S GRECIAN AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY ......... ccensesee 1 50 
(University Eprrion.) 
MILLS’ HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. ...............+.+++ 0 75 





Monteith’s History of the United States is designed for young scholars, 
on the catechetical plan, with Maps and Engravings. It has also Biographical 
Sketches of the most prominent men in early history. 


Willard’s Histories are used in a large proportion of the High Schools, 
Academies, and Female Seminaries throughout the United States, and have been 
. recommended by several State Superintendents. The History of the United States 
is so highly esteemed, as accurate, reliable, aud complete, that it has been translated, 
and published in the German, Spanish, and French languages, 

The large work is designed as a Text-book for Acapemres and Frematz Semtna- 
Ries ; and also for Disrxrcr Scnoors and Famtty Lisraries. The small work being 
an Abridgement of the same, is designed as a Text-book for Common Schools. The 
originality of the plan consists in dividing the time into periods, of which the begin- 
nings and terminations are marked by important events; and constructing a series 
of maps illustrating the progress of the settlement of the country, and the regular 
advance of civilization. A full Chronological Table will be found, in which all 
the events of the History are arranged in the order of time, There is appended to 
the work the Constitution of the United States, and a series of Questions adapted to 
each chapter, so that the work may be used in schools and for private instruction. 

Dwight’s Mythology is peculiarly adapted for use as a Class-book in High 
Schools, Academies, and Seminaries, and is indispensable to a thorough acquaintance 
with Ancient History, and to a proper appreciation of the classical allusions constantly 
. occurring in the writings of the best authors, It is also very valuable for private 
reading and study. 

Ricord’s Roman History is also designed as a Text-book for Schools, and 
for private reading and reference. It is the most complete and condensed History of 
the Romans before the public, and will be found exceedingly interesting, and very 
valuable to all, especially to those wishing to be familiar with the classics. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
51 & 53 John Street, New York. 
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NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Composition, Ahetoric, Mogic, Ke. 


BROOKFIELD’S FIRST BOOK IN COMPOSITION. ON A NEW PLAN. 
Price 83 cents. 

This little work is an attempt to furnish a text-book in this department, adapted to 
the wants of Junior and Intermediate Classes in Schools, and for use in private fami- 
lies. It proceeds upon the supposition that the pupil needs, not so much instruction 
in the expression of thought, as an aid to thought itself. 


ELEMENTS OF THE ART OF RHETORIC. Adapted for use in Colleges and 
Academies, and also for Private Study. By Henry N. Day, President of Ohio 
Female College... ......0+.se++e+ Rehdereeetavesekinates ss chbhseve Price 75 cents. 
It is a clear and systematic exhibition of the elements of the Art of Rhetoric. The 

prominent characteristics of his work are, the general exactness of his definitions, 

the clear limitation of his subject, the philosophic development of it, the large share 
~ = which he gives to Invention as a branch of Rhetoric, and his Analysis 
of Style, 


THE SCIENCE OF LOGIC; or, An Analysis of the Laws of Thought. 
By Rev. Asa Manan. Designed for Colleges. ............0+-e0seeees . Price $1.50 


From the Banner of the Cross ( Philadelphia), 
“Taken as a whole, it forms the most full and complete text-beok with which we 
are acquainted, and is destined to render good service to a study which cannot be 
safely omitted in the culture and education of any people.” 


ELEMENTS OF LOGIC: On the Basis of Lectures. By Witttam Barrow, 
F. BR. 8. E., Professor of Belles-Lettres and Logic in the University of St. Andrews. 
With large Supplementary Additions, chiefly from Watts, Abercrombie, Brown, 
Mills, and Thomson. Edited and compiled by Rev. Jamus R. Born, author of 





“Elements of Rhetoric,” editor of “ Kames’ Criticism,” &e......... Price 75 cents. 
KAMES’ ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM. With Additions and Improvements. 
By Rov. Pastas B. Det. ooo osc iscg cts ivcissos cvcvteetitWbeievdecee Price $1.25 


The chief points of superiority claimed for the present edition are the following: 

1. The matter heretofore contained in an Appendix has been brought forward, and 
forms the first part of the Introductien. 

2. Frequent omissions have been made in the text and notes, where the matter was 
found to be either obsolete, of no utility, or objectionable on account of its indelicacy. 

8. Many poetical quotations (particularly some of those in foreign languages), that 
seemed to be an incumbrance rather than an advantage to the work for purposes of 
education, have been abbreviated or omitted. 

It will be seen that the present volume is not an abridgment of Kames, but it em- 
braces the entire work, with the exception only of those portions which every in- 
structor and intelligent reader must regard as blemishes, or consider useless ; while 
large additions have been made, from recent and valuable sources, to render more 
complete and satisfactory the ene ee treatise (as here presented) of this highly- 
talented and justly distinguished and popular author. 

Numerous additions, of great value, Bave been added to the original work; and in 
scarcely a less degree, by striking from it a large amount of matter that greatly im- 
pairs its excellence and usefulness, 


A SYSTEM OF INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. By Rev. Asa Manay. 
Price $1.00, 


From Prov. Horace Wenster, LL.D., of the Free Academy, New York. 


“I do not know any other treatise on Elementary Philosophy so well calculated to 
give a thorough, correct, and critical knowledge of this important science, I trust 
that it may be the means of creating a taste for this science, as it certainly will be, if 
studied, tober oben oa of its importance in relation to all other dgarimaits 

n. 


of human inv 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
51 & 53 John Street, New York. 
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NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Hopd's English Poets. 
THE ENGLISH PORTS, WITH CRITICAL NOTES. 


MILTON—YOUNG—THOMSON—COWPER anp POLLOK. 





The Publishers beg leave to commend these annotated editions of the Enauisn 
Ports to the particular consideration of Instructors, and of all who are concerned 
in selecting books for District School and other Libraries, as valuable text-books for 
schools, and deserving of a place in every library, public and private. They cannot 
better express their own views of the peculiar excellencies of these editions, than by 
copying a portion of the introductory observations of the editor, prefixed to Tuom- 
60N'S SEASONS :— 

“In this age, wken the press is covering our land with a frivolous and pernicious 
literature, there is great danger that the rising generation will too much neglect, if 
net entirely lose sight of those noble and solid productions of the British Muse 
which have been familiar to their predecessors—the Poems of Milton and Young, of 
‘Thomson and Cowper. These are worthy, not of a hasty perusal only, but of fre- 
quent and profeund study—especially by the young—for the varied information 
which they contain; for the learning and taste, and high order of genius which they 
display; and for the eminent service which they are adapted to afford in the 
proper culture of the mind and of the heart.” 








1, The Paradise Lost. By Joux Miron. With Notes, Ex- 
planatory and Critical. Edited by Rev. James R. Borp, author of 
Elements of Rhetoric, &. Price $1.00. School Edition 62} cts. 


Night Thoughts on Life, Death, and Immortality. 
By Epwarp Younc, LL.D. With a Memoir of the Author; a 
Critical View of his Writings ; and Explanatory Notes. By Rev. 
James B. Borp. Price $1.00. School Edition 62} cts. 


The Task, Table Talk, and other Poems. By Wii 
Cowper. With Critical Observations of various Authors on his 
Genius and Character; and Notes, Critical and Illustrative. By 
Rev. James R. Boyp. Price $1.00. School Edition 62} cts. 


3 


. 


4. The Seasons. By James Tuomson. With Critical Observa- 
tions of various Authors on his Genius and Character ; and Notes, 
Critical and [llustrative. By Rev. James R. Borp. Price $1.00. 
School Edition 62} cts. 


§ The Course of Time. By Ronexr PoroK. With Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory. By Rev. Jamzs R. Boyp. Price $1.00. 
School Edition 62} cts. 

{@ Library Editions of the foregoing Volumes are also published in various 

Styles of Binding, in 8vo form, with Handsome Illustrations. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
51 & 53 John Street, New York. 




































NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Prooks’ Greek and Patin Classics. 


This series of the Grexx and Latin Crassics, by N. ©. Brooxs, of Baltimore, is 
on an improved plan, with peculiar adaptation to the wants of the American student. 
To secure aceuracy of text in the works that are to appear, the latest and most 
approved European editions of the different classical authors are consulted. Original 
illustrative and explanatory notes, prepared by the Editor, accompany the text. 
These notes, though copious, are intended to direct and assist the student in his 
labors, rather than, by rendering every thing too simple, to supersede the necessity 
of due exertion on his own part, and thus induce indolent babits of study and reflec- 
tion, and feeb! of intellect 

















BROOKES’ FIRST LATIN LESSONS. 
Price 62} cents. 

This is adapted to any Grammar of the language. It consists of a 
Grammar, Reader, and Dictionary combined, and will enable any one 
to acquire a knowledge of the Elements of the Latin language without 
an instructor. 


BROOKES’ OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. 
8vo. Price $2.50. 

This edition of Ovid is expurgated, and freed from objectionable 
matter. It is elucidated by an analysis and explanation of the Fables, 
together with original English Notes, historical, mythological, and 
critical, and illustrated by pictorial embellishments ; with a Clavis 
giving the meaning of ail the words with critical exactness. Each 
Fable contains a plate from an original design, and an illuminated 
initial letter. 


BROOKES’ FIRST GREEK LESSONS. 
12mo. Price 62} cents. 

This Greek elementary is on the same plan as the Latin Lessons, 
and affords equal facilities to the student. The paradigm of the Greek 
verb has been greatly simplified, and valuable exercises in compara- 
tive philology introduced. 

BROOKS’ GREEK COLLECTANEA EVANGELICA. } 
12mo. Price 62} cents. 

This consists of portions of the Four Gospels in Greek, arranged in 
Chronological order ; and forms a connected history of the principal 
events in the Saviour’s life and ministry. It contains a Lexicon, and 
is illustrated and explained by notes. 


BROOKS’ HISTORIA SACRA. Price 62} cents. 
BROOKS’ CMISAR ILLUSTRATED. Price $1.25. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
51 & 53 John Street, New York. 





















































NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


RATEROADS AND STEAM. 


GILLESPIE OM ROADS AND RAILROADS. 
A MANUAL OF ROAD-MAKING : 

Comprising the Principles and Practice of the Location, Construction, 
and Improvement of Roads (Common, McAdam, Paved, Plank, &c.) 
and Railroads. By W. M. Girtespim, A. M., Professor of Civil En- 
gineering in Union College. Price $1.50. 


From Pror. Manan, of the U. 8. Military Academy. 

I have very carefully looked over Professor Gillespie’s Manual of Road-making. It 
is, in all respects, the best work on this subject with which I am acquainted; being, 
from its arrargement, comprehensiveness, and clearness, ro ang A adapted to the wants 
of Students of Civil Engineering, and the purposes of persons in any way engaged in 
the construction or supervision of roads, The appearance of such a work, twenty 
aren earlier, would have been a truly national benefit, and it is to be hoped that its 

ntroduction into our seminaries may be so eral as to make a knowledge of the 
principles and practice of this branch of engineering as popular as its impertance to 
all classes of the community. 
Report of a Committee of the American Institute, 

This work contains, in a condensed form, all the principles, both ancient and modern, 
of this most important art; and almost every thing useful in the great mass of writers 
on this subject, .... Such a work as this performs a great service for those who are 
destined to construct roads—by showing not only what ought to be done, but what 
ought not to be done ; thus saving an immense outlay of money, and loss of time in 
experiments. .... The committee, therefore, recommend it to the public, 

From the American Railroad Journal, 

The views of the author are sound and practical, and should be read by the people 
throughout the entire iength and breadth of the land. ... We recommend this Manual 
to the perusal of every tax-payer for road-making, and to the young men of the 
country, as they will find useful information in relation to each department of road- 
making, which will surely be useful to them in after-life. 

From Silliman’s American Journal of Science. 

If the well-established principles of Road-making. which are so plainly set forth 
in Professor Gillespie's valuable work, and so well illustrated, could be once put into 
general use in this country, every traveller would bear testimony to the fact that the 
author is a great public benefactor. 








LARDNER ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, 
THE STEAM-ENGING, fF awuiariy Expramep anp 


Intustratep: with an Historical Sketch of its Invention and Pro- 
gressive Improvement; its applications to Navigation and Rail- 
ways; with plain Maxims for Railway Speculators. 

By the Rev. Dionysius Larpyer, LL.D., F.R.S., 

Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh; of the Royal Irish Academy; of the 
Royal Astronomical Society ; of the Cambridge Philosophical Society ; of the 
Statistical Society of Paris; of the Linnwan and Zook Societies ; 
of the Society for promoting Useful Arts in Scotland, &c. 

With Additions and Notes, by James Renwick, LL. D., Professor of 
Natural Experimental Philosophy and Chemistry in Columbia Col- 
lege, New York. Illustrated by Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. $1.50. 

This volume shou!d more properly be called a new work than a new edition of the 
former one, In fact, the book has been almost rewritten. The change which has 
taken place, even in the short period which has elapsed since the publication of the 
first edition, in the relation of the steam-engine to the useful arts, has been so con- 
siderable as to render this inevitable. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
51 & 53 John Street, New York. 



































MUSIC-BOOKS AND HYMN-BOOKS 


FOR THE 


School, Church, Family and Social Circle. 





The attentiom of all lovers of song (sacred and secular) is invited 
to the following Hymn and Tunz Booxs :— 


PLYMOUTH COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND TUNES— Comprising 
1350 Hymns and 360 Tanes. Compiled by Hanry Warp Beecusr...Price $f 50 


PLYMOUTH COLLECTION OF HYMNS—32mo,...............0.2ee eens 0 75 
PLYMOUTH COLLECTION OF HYMNS—18mo................. 2.000008 0 87} 
PLYMOUTH COLLECTION OF HYMNS—12mo............2...20+00-005 1 00 
REVIVAL HYMNS AND TUNES........ 22.2.2 .22..cceeeee Paper Cover, 0 15 
® ” °. Fo ga in omer nes 0045 gomieedeude Half-bound, 0 25 
BAPTIST HYMN AND TUNE BOOK—Being Plymouth Collection adapt- 
SO Nee Ga ee 5a 5 rnb bic ks che ecccc.c canes occcchassaheanasence 1 50 


CHRISTIAN MELODIES—Contuaining a Selection of Hymns and Tunes for 

the Family and Lecture-room—Hymns selected by Rev. Gro. B. Cuxever.. 0 50 
THE YOUNG SINGER'S FRIEND, or LEE-AVENUE COLLECTION 

OF HYMNS AND SONGS—Compiled by the Superintendent (Jeremian 


Semmseees) Ti Ba Be Oo onc cccccn th cocncessesbadersvacnscswsbeccnd 0 40 
Tho snune Werk, WalS etnias oi. ass i icine ccdepBbcdossdeccecvcccss en 0 2% 
° ? ° OF RD Rs cca hivels see nike can ctn ge 0 20 
SABBATH-SCHOOL GEMS—A Selection of Hymns and Tunes for Sabbath 
Schools. By J. A. and 1. CRGIMSANE..... 2.2. noe cccescccee: sescesecece 0 374 
PLYMOUTH SABBATH-SCHOOL COLLECTION—Prepared by I. E 
MATTHEWS ..... 1060600 cose Seka SCbaee bees as aN ene ehatceseecetn. 644000i 0 25 
SELAH—A Choice Selection of Church Music, Hymns, Tunes, Set Pieces, 
Anthems, Choruses, &c. By Tuomas Hastings. .....-........06.000cseeee 1 00 
SACRED PRAISE; or, Taovents vrow tae Sussect or Cuuron Worsuir. 
Dy Tenastae ACG 4 5c ciciguaecpetilcdde dso SosUpi steer vovseccivdeesesces 0 50 
KINGSLEY'S HARP OF DAVID—A Selection of Sacred Music, Anthems, 
dec. Sc. By Gromer Kings ey... .... 2... ccccsecscccccsesccccsceces ++. 100 
KINGSLEY'’S YOUNG LADIES’ HARP—A Choice Selection of Pieces for 
Young Ladies, with Piano Accompaniment, By Grorex Krnester........ 0 75 
KINGSLEY'S JUVENILE CHOIR—A Selection of Tunes for the use of 
BO a sin 50 cp eehtchi'd 0 cde bed on. cee bSiS ds cosa Poeb scab sceoncabpecse 0 87} 
CURTIS’ PRIMARY SCHOOL VOCALIST—An Elementary Singing-Book 
for Schools, designed as introductory to School Vocalist...................+ 0 50 
CURTIS’ SCHOOL VOCALIST—Designed for Advanced Classes ........... 0 75 


SHERWOOD'S SCHOOL SONG AND HYMN BOOK—Containing a large 
Collection of Hymns (Secular and Sacred), designed for the School-room.... 0 37} 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
51 & 53 John Street, New York. 















































THE SCHOOL TEACHER'S LIBRARY: 


SEVEN VOLUMES. 





THIS LIBRARY IS DEDICATED TO THE TEACHERS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
AND DESIGNED TO AID THEM IN THEIR PROFESSION. 





New York. 


The Spirit of the Teacher. 
esponsibility of the Teacher. 

Habits of the Teacher. 

Literary Quatifications of the Teacher. 
Right Views of Education. 

| Right Modes of Teaching. 

Conducting Recitations. 

Exciting an Unterest in Study. 

School Government. 





1, THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING ; 


OR, 
THE MOTIVES OF GOOD SCHOOL-KEEPING. 


By Davin Paaz, A. M., late Principal of the State Normal School, 


Price $1.25 


CONTENTS. 


School Arrangements. 
The Teacher's Relation to the Parent of 
his Papils. 
The Teacher's Oare of his Health. 
The Teacher's Relation to bis Profession. 
Miscellaneous Suggestions :— 
1. Things to be avoided. 
2. Things to be performed. 
The Rewards of the Teacher. 





Common Schools, 

The Teacher. 

Thorough Knowledge, Aptness to Teach, 
Accuracy, Patience, and Perseverance, 

Candor, Truthfulness, and Courteousness. 

| Ingenuity, Individuality. 

| Kindness, Gentleness, Forbearance, and 

| Cheerfulness. 

Common Sense, Knowledge of Human 

Nature, General Information, Desire to 

do Gvod, and Hopefulness. 

Correct Moral Principles. Exemplary Hab- 
its and Deportment, Diligence. 

Neatness and Order, Self-Control. 

Earnestness, Energy. Enthusiasm. 

Judgment and Prudence, System and 
Punctuality, Independence. 





Introductory Remarks—School-houses. 

Children should not be sent to School too 
young. 

To provide Good Teachers—School Su- 
pervision. 











2. THE TEACHER AND THE PARENT : 


7 
A Treatise upon Common-School Education, containing Practical Sug- 
gestions to Teachers and Parents. By Cuaries Norruenp, A. M., 
late, and for many years, Principal of the Epes School, Salem ; now 
Superintendent of the Public Schools, Danvers, Mass. Price $1.25. 


CONTENTS.—PART I. 


Professional Feeling and Interest, a deep 
and well-grounded Interest in Teach- 
ing. 

Means of Improvement. 

Teaching—Discipline. 

Means of interesting Pupils and Parents. 

Moral Instraction—Emaulation and Prizes. 

Primary Schools—Lessons and Recita- 
tions, 

Examinations and Exhibitions—Multipli- 
city of Studies. 

ees Speling —Eenmanship. 
Geograph geen 

Letter-writing and Composition—Arith- 
metic— Book-keeping. 

Deciamation—Singing. 

Miscellaneous. 


PART II. 


Parents should encourage the Teacher. 
Specific Duties—Oandor and Charitable- 


ness, 
High and honorable Motives. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


51 & 53 John Street, New York. 
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THE SCHOOL-TEACHER'S LIBRARY, 


— 
3. AMERICAN EDUCATION: Its Privcirtes and Ecements. 
Dedicated to the Teachers of the United States. By Epwarp D. 
Mansrizetp, Author of ‘‘ Political Grammar,’’ &c. Price $1.25. 


CONTENTS. 


The Idea of a Republic. The Utility of History. 

The Means of perpetuating Civil and Re- | The Science of Language. 
ligious Liberty. Literature a Means of Education. 

The Idea of an American Education. Conversation an Instructor. 

The Teacher—his Qualifications, his Teach- | The Constitution—the Law-book of the 
ing, and his Character. nation. 

The Idea of Science. The Brntze—the Law-book from Heaven. 

The Utility of Mathematics. The Education of Women, 

The Utility of Astronomy. Elementary Ideas—The Future. 


4. THE MEANS AND ENDS OF UNIVERSAL EDUCA- 
TION. By Ina Mavuew, A. M., Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State of Michigan. Price $1.25. 


CONTENTS. 


In what does a Correct Education consist ?—The Importance of Physical Educa- 
tion—Laws of Health-—-The Nature of Intellectual and Moral Education—Education 
of the Five Senses—The Necessity of Moral and Religious Education, ete., etc., etc. 


5. AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR INFLU- 
ENCE. By Arexis pe Tocqvevitte. With Notes, by Hon. Joun 
C. Spencer. 1 vol. 8vo. Price $1.25. 


This book is one of great weight and interest, and is admirably adapted for the 
District and School rary, as well as that of the private student. It traces the 
origin of the Anglo-Americans, treats of their social tondition, its essential democ- 
racy and political consequences, the sovereignty of the people, &e. It also embraces 
the author's views on the American system of townships, counties, &c.; Federal and 
State powers; the jndiciary; the constitution; parties; the press; American society; 
power of the majority, its tyranny, and the causes which mitigate it; trial by jury; 
religion; the three races; the aristocratic party; causes of American commercial 





rosperity, &c., &c. The work is an epitome of the entire political and social con- 
ition of the United States. 2 


6. DAVIES’ LOGIC OF MATHEMATICS. The Logic and 
Utility of Mathematics, with the best Methods of Instruction, ex- 
plained and illustrated. By Caartzs Davies, LL.D. Price $1.25. 


7. SCHOOL AMUSEMENTS; or, How 10 make rue Scnoor Iv- 
TexestinG. Embracing simple Rules for Military and Gymnastic 
Exercises, and Hints upon the General Management of the School- 
Room. With Engravings. By N. W. Tayior Roor. Price $1.25. 


CONTENTS. 
Every Teacher his own Drill Master—Gymnastics—School Management. 


From the New York Teacher. 

“We have looked over this book with no little interest, and doubt not that every 
teacher into whose hands it may come will be much benefited by a perusal. It is 
from the hand of a master, who evidently knows that whereof he affirms, The 
directions for * drill exercise’ are full and explicit, The chapter on ‘Gymnastics’ is 
particularily excellent; and the treatise on ‘School Management’ jis altogether the 
clearest and most commendable of any we have before met with—fertile in expedi- 
ents, full and sees in detail, humanizing in character, and practical in design. 4 
Every page is full of instruction; and the work needs only to be known to be > 
appreciated.” 














A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
51,& 53 John Street, New York. 
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PURE 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


LIQUORS, IN BONDED WAREHOUSES, 
OF OUR OWN IMPORTATIONS, 


No. 68 Exchange Piace, Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN LIQUORS.—Incladed in which we guarantee the finest and largest stock of OM B 
Whiskey in the United States. ‘* Baker,” * Martin,” Ne Plus Ultra, XXXXX, 1817,“ do., X 
1851,” * Extra Soperior, XXX,” “ Superior, XX,” “Monongahela, X,” Domestic Brandy, Gin, Pure 
Spirits, Tuscaloosa Extra Rectified Whiskey, Bitters. Imitation Wine, Ginger, Raspberry, Lavender, 
a dag Cherry Brandy. All guaranteed to be unsurpassed and to give satisfaction, or be takes 


COGNAC BRANDY.—Otard, Hennessev, Pinet, Martel, &c. 

ROCHELLE BRANDIES.—Seignette. Pellevoisin, Durand.& Co. 

HOLLAND GIN.—¢ Crown, Imperial, Pear, &c. 

WINES.—Comprising Champsgne. Sherry, Port, Madeira. &e. 

The Lowest Cash Prices will be accepted, or the most liberal terms on Credit to approved a 
9 jan., 7 mow 





WiInG’s | — 
ERS, 


CELEBRATED FARINA CRACK 


made from material prepared from that portion of the Wheat which is most nutritious and 
It is estimated that one pownd contains asmuch nutriment as two pounds of bread, as it is 


asually baked. ; 
WING'S FARINA CRACKERS 


are of small size, over ninety to the pound, and baked dry. They are delightful to the taste, 
and one of the best Crackers ever produced for family use. 


FOR LUNCH, 


and with Oysters, they are unequalled. 

We ask every mother to procure WING’S FARINA CRACKERS for her children. They 
are far superior to many of the Se usually given to them, being decidedly more 
healthful and nourishing, and as they dissolve readily in the mouth, are always eaten with a 
fine 


Ladies and gentlemen will find them unsurpassable for their 
FINE FLAVOR AND PLEASANT TASTE. 


Delicate ladies, and all persons whose habits are more or less sedentary, wili find WING'S 
CRACKERS most excellent. 

For Professional Gentlemen, Bank Merchants, and Clerks, they may be used for Luxcn 
with great advantage in mealatiliniag a healthful rrr of the system. 

Teachers and scholars in schools, generally, will them very agreeable. 

WINGS FARINA CRACKERS are a most valuable article for travellers in the cars; or 
on shipboard, at sea, they are one of the best things that can be eaten. 

The use of them is becoming widely extended, and, in order to guard against deception, 


EACH CRACKER 1S STAMPED WITH THE NAME OF “A. WING.” 


. There are _ other Crackers manufactured in the United States like these, or known as true 
arina Crackers. : 

WINGS FARINA CRACKERS may be procured of the best Family Grocers generally, 
by whom they are extensively sold in different portions of the United States, and at whole- 
sale only of A. N. THOMPSON & CO., 

jan-ly Nos. 221 and 223 Fniton-street, New-York. 








PETER LORILLARD, 


SNUFF AND TOBACCO 


MANUFACTURER, 


Vo. 20 Chambers-street, Vew- York. 





{>> On application as above, a circular of prices will be sent. sept-ly 
THE EXCELSIOR TEA POT. 
Onty half the 







This Tea Pot 
has been tested by 
scientific men of 
this City, and» is 
found to be as rep- 
resented. 


usual quantity of 
Tea required, and 
a Superior Bever- 


obtained. .For 
a at 
1705 Chestnut-Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. —— 
AUSTIN & OBDYKE, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 


feb.-3mos. 














PERUVIAN SYRUP; 


Or, Lrotected Solution of Lrotoxide of Pron, 


Having successfully passed the ofdeal to which new discoveries in the Materia Medica are 
subjected, must now be received as an established medicine. 


ITS EFFICACY IN 


CURING DYSPEPSIA, 


AFFECTIONS OF THE LIVER, DROPSY, NEURALGIA, BRONCHITIS, AND 
CONSUMPTIVE TENDENCIES, DISORDERED STATE OF THE 
BLOOD, BOILS, SCURVY, THE PROSTRATING EFFECTS OF 
LFAD OR MERCURY, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL 
DISEASES WHICH REQUIRE A TONIC AND 
ALTERATIVE MEDICINE, IS BEYOND 
QUESTION, 





The proofs of its efficacy are so numerous, so well authenticated, and 
of such peculiar charaeter, that sufferers cannot reasonably hesitate to 
receive the proffered aid. 

The Peruvian Syrup does not profess to be a cure-all, but its range is 
extensive, because many diseases, apparently unlike, are intimately re- 
lated, and proceeding from one cause, may be cured by one remedy. 

i The class of diseases for which the Syrup provides a cure, is precisely 
J that which has so often baffled the highest order of medical skill. The 
1854 facts are tangible, the witnesses accessible, and the safety and efficacy of 
_ the Syrup incontrovertible, 
The Peruvian Syrup, by its wonderful effects on the Liver, either wholly removes, or 
radically cures CHILLS AND FEVER. 

Those who may wish for an opinion from disinterrested persons respecting the character of 
the Syrup, cannot fail to be satisfied with the following, among numerous testimonials, in the 
hands of the Agents. The signatures are those of gentlemen well known in the community, 


and of the highest respectability. 
CARD. 


The undersigned having experienced the beneficial effects of the “ Peruvian Syrup,” do not 
hesitate to recommend it to the attention of the public. 

From our own experience, as well as from the pepe | of others, whose intelligence ané 
integrity are altogether unquestionable, we have no doubt of its efficacy in cases of Incipieny 


Diseases of the Lungs and Bronchial P: me he pag Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Nevralgia 
&c. Indeed its effects would be incredible, but from the high character of those who have 
witnessed them, and have volunteered their testimony, as we do ours, to its restorative power. 


Rev. JOHN PIERPONT, THOMAS ©, AMORY, 





THOMAS A. DEXTER, PETER HARVEY, 
8. H, KENDALL, M. D,, JAMES C. DUNN, 
SAMUEL MAY, Rev. THOS. WHITTEMORE. 


CERTIFICATE OF DR. HAYES. 


It is well known that the medicinal effect of Protoxide of Iron is lost by even a very brief 
exposure to air, and that to maintain a solution of Protoxide of Iron, without further oxida- 


tion, has been deemed impossible. ° 
In the Peruvian Syrup, this desirable point is attained by COMBINATION IN A WAY BEFORE 
UNKNowN ; and this solution may replace all the proto-carbonates citrates, and tartrates of the 


Materia Medica. 
A. A. HAYES, M. D., 


16 Boylston-Street, Boston. Assayer to the State of Massachusetts, 


N. L. CLARK & CO., PROPRIETORS, 


NO. 5 WATER-STREET, BOSTON, 
ALSO, 
REDWELL & LAWRENCE, Washington, 
W. H. BROWN & CO., Baltimore, 
HAVILAND, STEVENSON & CO., Charleston, 
WARD & JONES, Memphis, 
J. WRIGHT & CO., New-Orleans. 


RETAILED BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





Feb-ly 
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A 
We would introduce to your notice the 


LOUISIANA CYLINDER GIN, FOR SHORT STAPLE COTTON, 


A machine which has been long sought for. This Gin has a Roller of a peculiar 
construetion, filled with teeth eomposed of “ Angular Steel Wire,” and placed 
in the Roller bee agers to its axis, so that they always preseat needle points 
with broad backs, and‘are so close together that nothing but Cotten can be 
secreted between them, leaving the Seeds and Trash upon the surface, and the 
Sand and Dirt, instead of dulling the teeth in the Roller, sharpens them. In 
connection with this Roller is a “Stationary Serrated Straight-edge,” which 
acts in concert with it (in effect). the.same as the Revolving Rollers do upon 
the “Sea Island Cotton,” combing it under the Straight-edge, and thereby 
STRAIGHTENING THE FIBRE, preventing aLtocrtuer the Napping of the 
Cotton, and in yo manner shortening the Staple. The Cotton is taken from 
the Roller with the Brush, and thrown into the Lint Room in the usual way. 
The machine is simple in its construction, having but two motions, the “ Roller” 
and the “ Brush,” and is not so liable to get out of order, nor to take fire, as the 
Saw Gin, and occupies much less space, and requires less power than a Saw 
Gin of the same @apacity. A Gin of the capacity of 500 pounds of Lint in two 
hours, oceupies a space of five and a half ty three feet, and can be driven 
with three-mule power, easily. Another peculiarity of this Gin is, that it takes 
the cotton from the surface of the Roll, and presents it to the Brush in a thin 
sheet, as it passes beyond the Straight-edge, enabling the Brush to mote the 
Cotton in a superior manner, whilst the Roll in front of the Straight-edge is 

ied upon the top of it, dividing the two at that pat. and following a 
Curved Iron or Shell, is returned again to the Cylinder, forming a Roll of about 
eight inches diameter; the Seeds. Bolls, and Trash, being retained in the Breast 
by an adjustable front board, and discharged at the will of the operator, the 
same as the Saw Gin. The Curved Irom or Shell is capable of being adjusted 
so as to press the Roll as hard upon the Ginning Roller as may be desired. 
Anything ean be placed in the Breast of this Gin, such as Sticks, Trash, Boll, 
&e., as the Roller receives and takes forward nothing but the Lint, and rejects 
ALL extraneous matter. This is a novel feature in the Gin, and peculiar! 
adapts it to the wants of large planters who are short-handed, and pow their 
Cotton trashy, as it increases the value of the Cotton from 1 to 1} cents per 
pound more than that ginned upon any other machine. 

For further information, apply to 


ALFRED JENES & SON, 
BRIDESBURG, PA., 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


COTTON AND WOOLEN MACHINES. 
y 
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WEAVING COTTON AND WOOL. An experience of more than thirty years in the business, has enabled us to bring the Machinery used for that 
purpose to a high state of perfection. The great point aimed at by us, has been to construet, in the most simple, workmanlike and duralie manner, 
such Machines as would most effectually answer the purpose for which they were designed, with the greatest possible saving of labor and of power. 
We are prepared to furnish, for eve partment of COTTON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURING, the most complete and efficient Machinery 
ever offered to the public. We would invite particular attention to our Spreader, Cotton Cards, Box Looms, and our Improved Roller Gin, for Short 
Staple Cotton, All orders addressed to ALFRED JENKS & SON, Baipessure, Pa. dee-ly 
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REED’S | 
Patent Steam Engines. 





TuEsE Engines have been used four years, during which time over three hundred of 
them have been built, thus proving them to be the most simple, durable and economical ever 
constructed, and for portable or stationary power, superior to all others. They were exhibited 
at the Palace of Industry, Paris, in 1855, and commanded the attention and admiration of the 
first Engineers of Europe, who, having tested them, pronounced the result a gain of twenty 
per cent. over all others, and awarded the first prize to the inventor. 

This saving is obtained partly by reducing the working parts to less than half the ordinary 
number, dispen-ing with those pieces causing the most friction, viz.: the cross-heads, slides, 
connecting red, eccentrics, rock shafts, &c., thereby requiring much less attention, oil, and re- 
pairs. The greatest saving. however, is effected by letting the steam in both sides the cylin- 
der at the same time, which doubles the access and egress to and from the cylinder, and avoids 
all lateral pressure of steam: (positive necessities to power and economy in all Steam Engines). 

For portable purpores these Engines are- placed upon an improved tubular boiler, making 
a large fire surface, in the strongest and most compact foim, very economical in the con-ump- 
tion of fuel, safe and eaxy to manage by those who are not ex need in operating Steam En- 
gines, The whele is mounted on wheels, with pipes attached, and tested with steam at a high 
pres ure, before leaving the shop, thereby obviating the expense of employing a mechanic to 
set them up or run them. 

Having ¢evoted fifteen years in constructing and adapting steam power to the various pur- 
poses for which it i« used, such as Sawing, Grinding, Planing. Hoi+ting, Thrashing, Pumping, 
Cotton Ginning. Coffee Roasting, Printing, &c., &e., we have not only been convinced of the ne- 
cessity of a compact, simple. durable, economical, and safe steam power, but also of furnishing, 
complete, with our Engines, such Mills, Maebinery, &c., as may be required for these purposes. 

Purties wishing anything in this line may address the inventor without any hesitation, as 
he will be most willing to answer any inquiries. 

Second-hand Engines taken in exchange, bought and sold at fair valuations, The very 
best Machinery of all kinds furnished at short notice. 


For further particulars address 
JOHN A. REED, 
No. 172 Broadway, cor. Maiden-Lane, N. Y. 
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L. STEPHENSON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS. 
BOCCEHESSORS TO DEARBORN: 


No. 72 Water-street, 


‘BOSTON. 


We are the manufacturers of the “ DEARBORN PATENT BALANCE,” which is the 
acknowledged standard throughout the world. 


AGENTS—Octavus Cohen & Co.,, 
Barnewall & Fitler, Mobile, 
J.E. Beylle & Co., New-Orleans. jan-ly 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


BLACK WRITING INK 


MANUFACTORY, 


MORE THAN FORTY YEARS ESTABLISHED. 
The above popular Ink, together with 


Blue, Red, Carmine, Copying Ink, and Ink Powder, 


Is for sale by the manufacturers in Boston, and also by Wholesale and Retail Stationers and 
Booksellers everywhere, Notice the following testimonial : 
“From experiments instituted by me, iu 1855 and 1856, and repeated within ths past six 
months, Iam fully satisfied that Maynard & Noyes’ be aigpe Ink is entitled to the pre-emi 
e 


nence it has always sestained for legibility, and permanence of color. 
“JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Chemist. 


“New-York, May 11, 1858.” jan-ly 
STIMSON, VALENTINE & CO., 


VARHISH MANUFACTURERS, 


STORE, 36 INDIA-STREET, BOSTON. 
—__—+ + 
OUTSIDE VARNISHES. 
IMITATION ENGLISH BODY, R. R_ CAR ENGINE. (for Lecometives,) ELASTIO 
COACH BoDy,, IMPERIAL COAG bY, Y, 
a. 1 COACH, ENAMEL LEA hi, (for Carriage ‘Tops. 
INSIDE VARNISHES. 


EXTRA POLISHING, (for Pianos,) Ne. POLISHING, FINE WING, WHITE 
CF Ale or Cae oie WALNUE BEAIN, ZING DERE Ae 
BABCOCK’S IRON LACQUER. 
Red Varnishes are put up in Extra Packages which are Charged at cost. 
»b- ly 


DR. SEARO’S BVE INFIRMARY, 


No. 35 LAFAYETTE-STREET, (LATE HEVIA,) 
Between Barowns snp CaRonpever 8rs., NEW-ORLEANS. 

















This Institution is open for the reception of persons affected with diseases of the Eye. 
The building is new, the rooms large and airy, Every atvention will be paid to thecom. 


fort of patients. 
Wards devoted to the treatment of Slaves, with Eye affections. 


A competent Physician resides in the house. 
_—_— Orn 


TERMS. 
Whites, from - - = - - - + $2 00 to $5 00 per day. 
Negroes, - - - - + ---- 10 bas 
OPERATIONS CHARGED EXTRA. 


fy—ly. DR. C. BEARD OCULIST, 167 Canal-St New-Orleans. 











ASCOMMENDES BY CHS M&biC2L FACULTY. 


TARRANT’S PREPARATIONS. 
The Attention of the Medical Profession andthe Public is invited to tne following Preparations : 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SEL! ZER APERIENT. 
Pre on an entirely new principle, from a late and accurate analysis of the celebrated Selt- 
zer Spring in Germany. combining efficacy, economy, and portability, with such gdditions and 
improvements as will be found materially to increa-e its efficacy. This much esteemed and 
highly valuable preparation will not fail-te effeewuully remove Dyspepsia or Indfgestion Bil- 
ious Affections, Headaebe, Heartburn, Acidity of the Stomach, Ov-tiveness, Gout. Kheumatism, 
Loas of Appetite, Gravel. Nervous Debility, Nausea or Vomiting, Affections of the Liver, &e, 
TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB 
Takes its place as the best remedy for Dyspepsia or Indigestion of the present dav; and for 
its efficacy and safety, deserves the name of being. in Truth, a Family Medicine. Those who 
suffer from excessive fatigue, mental enxiety, or intellectual application of whatsoever kind, 
will find it to be a medicine of extreme value, It is particularly recommended to those suf- 
fering from Bilious and Nervous Headache, Diarrhoea. Constipation. Flatulency, Indigestion, 
Summor Complaints, Cholera Morbus, &c..&c. The utmost reliance can be placed on it, both 
as to its innocent nature and highly curative qualities. 


TARRANT’S INDELIBLE INK. 
A superior article, warranted by the proprietor. and acknowledged by all who have tested it, 
to be the best article of the kind now in use. 


TARRANT’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF CUBEBS AND COPAIBA. 

Sanctioned by | sy to opinion, and high authority of the most distinguished of the medical 
facu'ty, it offers to the afflicted a remedy whose success has, in every instance. supported its 
deserved reputation. Being eonvenient and agreeable in its use, ex; erience has proved that 
it retains in every climate ts desirable and truly valuable character. It is in the form of a 
paste, is tasteless, and does not impair the digestion. Itis prepared with the greatest possible 
care, upon well-tested principles. To persons following the sea, or going long voyages, this 
preparation possesses qualities far surpassing any other; neat and portable in form. speedy 
and efficacious in its operation, sucee , both in the earliest and worst stages of the seve- 
rest disease, while the usual nauseous taste and unpleasant odor of Copaiba is wholly avoided 
in this preparation. 

Prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., Druggists. 278 
Greenwich. corner of Warren-street, New-York, and for sale by all the principal Druggists in 
the United States, British Provinces, West Indies, and South America. 


THEE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla 


Possesses ndvantages not enjoyed by any other medicine for the cure of sexual diseases, which 
must. with an enlightened public, render it assuredly highly popular, and a desideratum lon 
sought for in the medical world. It needs no confinement or change of diet. In its ativaved 
form—that of paste—it is entirely tasteless, and causes no unpleasant sensation to the pa- 
tient. It has acquired the utmost fame in almost every part of Europe; it has been examined, 
approved of, and sanctioned by the Faculty of Medicine, and recommended by the most emi- 
nent of the profession. Prepared by J. B. Thorn. Chemist, London; and for sale, Wholesale 
and Retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., Sole Agents for the United States, 278 Greenwich- 
street, New-York. 

As the above valuable preparation has been extensively counterfeited by unprincipled par- 


SECURE on GENUINE, @.1H Op 
OBSERVE THIS LABEL,&> > cHemist. Vv 
LON DON 
JOHN.A-TARRANT 


BURNED IN 
NEW YORK. 













UPON THE 
BOTTOM OF 
“EACH POT. 





THE 
STAMP AROUND EACH POT 
WILL ALSO 
BEAR THE NAMES IR- 
OF THE 


CCM), 









> 
ities prs 


PROPRIETOR, 
AND OF THE 

UNITED STATES AGENT. 

Druggists and Dealers will observe on each Dozen Package the following Label : 


Important Cavtion.—The increased reputation and great demand for Thorn’s Compound 
Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, have been inducements for others to offer imitations of 
this valuable medicine. Venders are particularly warned of this fact, that they may be on 
their guard, and not dispose of any impure article, calculated to injure their reputation, and 
destroy the merits of the original preparation; to obviate which, the subscriber (successor to 
James Tarrant, by whom ft was first introduced into the United States,) has attached his sig- 
nature to this eaution, to counterfeit which is forgery. JOHN A. TARRANT. 

Por the abov, address orders. with full directions for shipment, to 

jaly-ly JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., 278 Greenwich-street, New-York. 








PAGE’S 
IMPROVED PATENT CIRCULAR 


SAW MILLS. 


GEORCE PACE & CO.., 
Manufacturers of 
Patent Portable Circular 
SAW MILLS, 
Also, PORTABLE Steam 
ENCINES, 


No. 5 Schroeder 8t., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








GEORGE PAGE & CO., 
No. 5 North Schroeder-street, near West Baltimore-street, Md., 


Manufacture three classes of PORTABLE SAW MILLS, which are sim- 
ple in construction, durable, and not easily put out of order. They will 
saw from 2,000 to 10,000 feet of lumber the day, of ten hours, and have 
given universal satisfaction wherever used. They also manufacture 
STEAM ENGINES of all sizes, both portable and stationary, that will 
compare favorably with those of any other manufactory. Among the Porta- 
ble Engines, they manufacture sir and ten horse powers, both suitable for 
plantation and farmuse. They also manufacture 


HORSE POWERS OF THREE SIZES, 
AND 
GRIST MILLS OF VARIOUS SIZES, 
all well adapted to farm and plantation use ; also, a CHINESE SUGAR 
MILL, well adapted. to meet the wants of those experimenting with the 
Chinese Sugar Cane, as well as those growing small quantities of the ordi- 
nary cane.’ 

As the Patent Right of their Saw Mills is the joint property of the firm, 
no assignment or transfer of any right, or rights, will be valid unless signed 
by a majority of the members of the firm, A pamphlet descriptive of their 
several classes of Mills, prices; terms, capacity for sawing, and of their 
Engines and other machinery, will be sent to any gentleman applying by 
letter for the same. 

t= They warn all persons from infringing their Patent Rights, as they 
are determined to eT all offenders. Address 

GEORGE PAGE & Co., . 

No. 5 North Schroeder-street, near Baltimore-street, Baltimore, Md. 
SLARK, STAUFFER & Co., Agents, 

pT y New Orleans, Louisiana. 








BURGER & BOYLE’S 


~ GREAT SOUTHERN 


Steam Sa Manufactory, 


Corner of Bird and Tenth streets, 
Richmond, Virginia, 


gf The only manufacturers of SAWS in the United 
States, who give a full warrantee on their work. 
CIRCULAR SAWS OF ALL SIZES, 
from 4 to 72 inches in diameter. Also, every varie 
ty of Saws, sold at Ni prices, 
Circalars sent by mail when requested. 


Address BURGER & BOYLE, 
july-ly Richmond, Va. 


JOHN A, TARRANT, 8. J. BILLING 
vr usoros, | SOHN A. TARRANT & CO.. {hin 

DRUGGISTS AND APOTHECARIES, No. 278 Greenwich-street, corner of Warren- 
street, New-York, proprietors and manufacturers of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
Tarrant’s Cordial Elixir Turkey Rhubarb, Tarrant’s Indelible Ink, Tarrant’s Compound Extract 
of Cubebs and Copaiba, Dr. Grover Coe’s Eclectic Remedies. 

Sole Agents for Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, Fuller's Cochlearia 
for Fever and Ague. 











Fancy Cane and Spring-seat Chair Manufactory, 
No. 339 Norrm Front-street, azove VIN¢, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


{>> All work manufactured of the best material, and sdld, Wholesale and Retail, at the 
lowest cash price. june ly 


PENNSYLVANIA STEAM SUGAR REFINERY 


CORNER OF RACE AND CROWN STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
{> Orders filled at market prices, on delivery. (june-ly) T. A. NEWHALL & CO, 


A. REED, 


BWULEPDIBRS” BLL ifrifs, 


Marshall and Franklin Avenue, 
Wareroom, 215 North Second-street, Philadelphia. 
Doors, Sash, Blinds, Shutters, Mouldings, Brackets, Newell Posts 
h, Balusters, “we : ; 
Warranted of Good Material and Workmanship. 


— Negara gg Machinery for Planing, Tenoning, Morticing, Working Mouldings, &c. 
une-ly . ; 











TAW & BEERS? 
CAR GREASE, 


Used for ten years on many roads, and is eminently superior to any other grease or oil as an 
Economical and Durable Lubricator. 
WHITE AND BLACK GREASE, 


For Coen Carriages, Carts, Drays, Wagons, and heavy Machinery, in tin cans, kegs and 


s. 
[a For sale by Druggists and others, and the Manufacture 
TAW & BEERS, 18 South Water-street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


‘s 








Iron Railing and other Ornamental Fron Work. 





WOOD & PEROT, Philadelphia; 
WOOD, MILTENBERGER & €0., New-Orleans, 


ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH 


2RON RAILINGS, 


FOR CEMETERIES, CHURCHES, PUBLIC SQUARES, &e.; VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
STAIRS, STATUARY, CHAIRS, SETTEES, TABLES, VASES, 
Zamp Posts, Animals, and all Descriptions of Ornamental Iron Work, 


At the very lowest prices ; and having the largest Establishment in the United States, 
and the greatest variety of Patterns, offer every inducement to buyers. 

The following Agents are prepared to give all necessary information, and are author- 
ized to receive orders at our fo: west prices. 


THOMAS ELLISON, Mobile, Ala. JOHN T. HALL, Jackson, Miss. 

ROBERT FLETCHER, Memphis, Tenn. a MANLOVE & CO., Vicksburg, Miss. 
WM. H. GOODRICH, Augusta, Geo. E. S. WOOD, — he w. 

WM. H. SALLISBURY, “ N. M. KERR, W » D. Oo. 

ROSS GRANE. Athens, « BOWTE, WRIGHT & : SHARPE, aprmbers, Ve 
H. H. LINVILLE, Savannah, “ or HARE, Lat 8. 

D. B. WOODRUFF, Macon, e ADAM:, | weer 
GOETCHIUS & HODGE~. Colum 

J. C. & R. B. WOOD, Wilmington, N, C. 


Ss. M. MECUTCHEN, 


Mill-Wright, Machinist, and Burr AUM-Stone 
MANUFACTURER, 
SOLE PROPRIETOR OF 
JOHNSON’S IMPROVED SMUT.AND SCREENING MACHINE, 
IMPROVED WROUGHT-IRON CONCAVE BRAN-DUSTER, ETC., 
No, 34 HAYDOCK.STREET, BELOW FRONT, 
(RESIDENCE No. 221 QUEEN-STREET, 18th WARD,) 


nv 'ELFORD, Green 
MITH & HUGHES, Nashville, ‘Teno, sept-yr 











PHILADBPEIA. 
IMPROVED OLD ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH. 
ae ADDRESS KENSINGTON POST OFFICE. sept-yr 


HAWKINS & THORNTON, 


Kentucky Mustard DManntacturers, 


SPICE MERCHANTS’ COFFEE ROASTERS, 


AND 
GREAT WESTERN BLACKING MAEERS, 


WHOLE AND GROUND SPICES, 
STEAM MILLS, 28 BULLITSTREET, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Fresh Ground Spices put variety of package. Liberal Discount to 


up in ev 
Wholesale Dealers. Cash for M Mu stard Seed. sept-yr 











BAIRD’S MARBLE WORKS 


Ridge Avenue and Spring Garden street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The various improvemen s which havé been wade in nearly all the branches of trade, have 
not been overluoked in the manufacture of MARBLE, and a rapid and important p:ogression 
has been the con-equence. The many changes of style and uimamentaticn in the interior of 
our dwellings, have been met by an equal advance in taste, beauty. and cheapness, in this impor- 
tant department of the Arts; and that, too, io a manner unsurpassed in skill by that of any 
other branch of trade. Human ingenuity, and the powers of invention, have been called into 
requisition, and with the aid of machinery and steam, that which was deemed almost impossible 
but a few years ago, is now an everyday occurrence, 

The proprietor has been a number of yearsin the Marble business, and finding, ag: 2 ma 
since. a desire on the pirt of the public for a better display in the Mopumental Art. he deter- 
mined that they should be gratified, and directed bis atiention to an improvement in that de- 
partment. and he is happy to say that, with the aid of steam machinery (the most of his own 
invention), be has realized his most sanguine expectations. He basalxo p ocured the aid of the 
first architects of this country, as well as native and foreign ornamental sculptors, for the pure 
pose of furnishing original designs, which, have receiv m the approval of a discerning public, 
both for their beauty of style and cheapness of execution. 

Having one of the large-t STEAM MARBLE WORKS in the country, he offers his services for 
the manufacture of Mante+l-, Monuments. Movaic Floors, and all other kinds of Marble Work, in 
astyle of the greate-t pe: feetion. at the lowest charges, feeling eonfident that he can complete 
all orders with punctuality, and satisfaction to all who may favor him with their patronage. 

Address as above, oct-ly 


JAMES E. CALDWELL & CO., 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 
NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 
No. 822 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, 
OPPOSITE THE GIRARD HOUSE. 


We respectfully invite our Southern friends to examine out entire NEW STOCK, recently 
selected by one of the firm in Europe, comprising 


SUPERIOR WATCHES, 
FROM ESTABLISHED MAKERS. 

Only authorized Agents in Pennsylvania for the sale of Charles Frodsham’s Gold Chronos 
meter Timekeepers, made in London; and Patek, Philippe & Co., in Geneva, with certificates ; 
Jules Jurgensen Hunting Minute Repeaters and Lightning Seconds; J. E. Caldwell & Co.’s 
Timekeepers ; Edward Favre Brandt, and other makers. 


18-C.uhAT GOLD CHAIVS AVD GROUPS, 
RICH DIAMOND AND PEARL, NAPLES, ROMAN AND FLORENTINE 


TEWErLRY, 
MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH PLATED ON GERMAN SILVER, AND 


Fine Cut Glasswares, of Original Designs; 


FOR DESSERT AND ORNAMENTAL PURPOSES. 
ARTISTIC BRONZE 
CLOCES AND ORNAMENTS, 
FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
Merling Silver Tea Sets, Forks, Spoons, Tureens, Waiters, #. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH FANCY GOODE. 


BRUFF, BROTHER & SEAVER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN HARDWARE, 


FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 


Gung, Rifles, Pistols, und Sporting Articles, 
44 WARREN-STREET,. 
Charles Broff, NEW-YORK. a vial Ba 
Arthur G Seaver, late of New-Orleans.) 


(Special Partner, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR R. P. BRUFF’S CAST STEEL AXKS, 
y- 





dec-ly 





Richard P. Bruff, 


jan-1 








GREAT AND UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS 
In first-class Epgravings, wi be made until further notice, on all cash arche of 
LOOKING-GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMES, 


ENGRAVINGS, ARTISTY MATERIALS, &e., &e. 


Which will be sold independently of the deduction, at the lowest market prices, and the ay 
vilege of selecting said deduction from an immense stock, and great variety of FINE ZNG@ 
VINGS, given to each purchaser. 

In our LOOKING-GLASS re ot a may be had every variety of Pier, Wall, and Man- 
tel Mirrors, Portrait and Picture Frames, Cornices, Bases, &c., of ovr own exclusive manufac 
ture, from choice and original designs, not elsewhere to be obtained, and of superior quality. 

In our FINE ART Department will be found first-class impressions of all the finest Euro- 
pean Engravings, with a general assortment of desirable publications. 

In our ARTIST MATERIAL Department will be found (of superior quality only) every 
requisite for the Artist, Amateur or Pupil. 

he usual discount to the Trade and Schools. Orders by letter carefully filled, and packed 
with the utmost care, To the economist, and all desirous of obtaining superior quality articles 
at moderate prices, the above presents unusual Hag 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 
may-ly 353 Broadway, New-York. 


GLENN c& CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Perfumery, Cosmetics, and Toilet Soaps, 


No. 726 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, 
Oldest established Manufactory of the kind in the United States. 


Double Extracts for the Handkerchief, &c., Hair Oils and Pomades, 
Preparations for the Teeth, Eau Lustrale Hair Restorative, 
Aromatic Vinegar, Fine Toilet Soaps, &c., &c. 


GLENN & CO. would respectfully inform dealers that they can always find, at their estab- 
lishment, a very large assortment of goods in their line, and would assure dealers in them that 
all articles sold by them are manufactured of the purest ingredients, and by none but the most 
skillful and experienced workmen. june-ly 


SIMONS, COLEMAN & CO., 


1009 NORTH FRONT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturers of every description of WAGONS. 
CARTS, DRAYS, OX WHEELS, TIMBER 
WHEELS, WHEELBARROWS and TRUCKS, 

Orders sent by mail, or otherwise, will meet with 
prompt attention, and executed on the most liberal 
terms. 

Agents.—Mesers. Phelps, Carr & Co., New Orleans; 
Barnewell & Filter, Mobile. Ala.; H. F. Baker & 

; " Co., Charleston, 8. C.; A. Fromme & Co., Indian- 

ola, J. Sorley, Galveston, J. J. Cain & Co., Houston, French & Groesbeck, San Antonio, 
Texas. june-ly 


BALLABHRD TABLLS, 


PHELAN’s 
Improved Billiard Tables.and Combination Cushions, 
PROTECTED BY LETTERS PATENT, 


Dated February 19, 1856, October 28, 1856, December 8, 1857, January 12, 1858. 

The recent improyements made in these Tables, make them unsurpassed inthe world. They 
are now offered to the scientific billiard player as combining speed with truth, neyer before ob 
tained in any billiard table. 

(>> Sales-room, 786 and 788 Broadway. Manofactory, 53 Ann-street. 

may-ly O'CONNOR & OOLLENDER, Sole Manufactarers, 




















WELLS, & PROVOST, 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE 


FOR EVERY VARIETY OF 


PICKLES, PRESERVES, 


Preserved Onions, Sauces, 
FANCY SHELF GOODS, &e., 


215 AND 217 FRONT-STREET, 


june-ly WBWeoTORK. 





Volcanic Repeating Fire-Arcms, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NEW-HAVEN ARMS COMPARY, 
NEW-HAVEN, CONN. 


PATENTED 1854. 








RIFLES, CARBINES, AND PISTOLS, LOADING WITH FROM 7 TO 30 BALLS, 
CAN BE DISCHARGED WITH GREATER RAPIDITY AND CER- 
TAINTY THAN ANY OTHER PISTOL OR RIFLE. 


THIRTY BALLS CAN BE LOADED AND DISCHARGED IN ONE MINUTE. 
JOSEPH MERWIN, Agent 
taly-lyr OFFICE AND DEPOT, 267 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 





JOHN C. HULL, CHARLES W. HULL, RICH. C. HULL. 
J. Cc. HULL & SONS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO W. HULL & SON,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam Soap und Latent Refined Mould Candles 


ALSO EVERY VARIETY OF FANCY SOAPS, 
Nos. 108, 110 AND 112 CLIFF-STREET, 
July-ly?, NEBEW-YoREZE. 








om 


DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PAINTS; OLLS, BO. 
0.0. WOODMAN, WHOLESALE DRUGGIST, 


CORNER OF COMMON AND MAGAZINE STREETS, NEW-ORLEANS, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


Choice Drugs, Selected Pedicines, Pure Chemicals, amd Essential Oils. 
Arrangements have been made to receive, direct from Saratoga, a regular supply of 
CONGRESS WATER. 





—— > +2 ~ 0 - ‘ 
PAINTS, OILS, AND WINDOW GLASS. 
20,000 pounds Pure White Lead. 600 gallons Spirits Turpentine. 
10,000 pounds No. | White Zinc Paint, Am. 1,500 gallons English Linseed Oil. 
5,000 pounds French Snow. White Zinc. 50 casks English Venetian Red. 
20 casks French Yellow Ochre. 60 barrels Black. 
6 barrels Copal’Varnish. 1,006 boxes French Window Glass, assorted 
6 barrels White Damar Varnish. sizes, 8 by 10 to 24 by 30. 
3 barrels Japan Varnish. 100 Kegs Yellow Ochre, in oil. 
2 barrels Coach Varnish. 100 Kegs Venetian Red, in oil. 





Together with all the various colors, dry and in oil. All of which will be sold at the very 
LOWEST MARKET RATES. 
Those who are building Fine Houses are recommended to examine the first quality of French 
Glass, which is nearly equal to American Crown Glass, and at half the price. I import this 
article direct from one of the Largest Manufactories in Europe. 





THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY! 
CHERRY EX PECTORANT. 


— > 7 


The following original letter was handed to us for publication. A remedy which can elicit 
such encomiums, must be a good one: 





GatvesrTon, Texas, April 25, 1856. 
Dr. 0. 0. Woopmax, New-Orleans: 

My Dear Sir: In justice to you and a duty T owe to a suffering, and, I may say, a world of coughing 
people, I state what ) vur invaluable Cough Remedy—your Cherry Expectorant—has done for me, when 
all other remedies have tailed to give any rtief In the fall of 1847, li im St. Louis, where I have re- 
sided most of the time for the last sixteen years, I took a severe cold which settled on my lu and was 
confined to my bed, and dosed and blistered by doctors for several weeks, but finally got on my legs again, 
but not cured of my hard coughing, and rattling and tickling in my throat, which continued incessantly 
for more than six months, always the worst in the winter. My friends insisted I had coughed enough to 
kill a dozen common men, and that [ must be in the last stages of consumption I made up my mind I 
must cough my life away. I left St. Louis in December last to travel and spend the winter in the South. 
When I called at your store in Vieksburg, you will regollect, I was coughing so hard I could not taik to 
make my business known. You said that you would cure my congh. As you gave me a bottle of your 
Cherry Expectorant, I thought I would no rlight and oon medicine so much as not to try its and 
in thankfulness «hell | ever remember the day I did «0. In but « few days it began to allay and diminish 
my cough and all tickling in my throat; and before I had used more than three fourths of the contents 
of that bottle, I was entirely cured, and tor weeks I did not even raise a cough, poogh exposed day and 
night, in all weathers. in travelling. However, in March, while travelling in North Carolina, I took a 
severe cold. and my coughing commenced again, and also the tickling in my threat, at intervals; and be- 
fore my arrival in New-Orleans, on the 12th inst. on some nights my coughing would commence and 
continue for an hour or two. [ soon procured another bottle from you, and in less than two days I waa 
entirely relieved again. I am now determined to alWuys keep a bottle on hand, and in the — 
of a cough, a very few small doses will relieve it entirely. Iam now fully satisfied it is the best Cou 
Remedy now known to the world; and it is a duty you owe to the coughing and afflicted part of the 
human family, to put so valuable a remedy within the reach of all. Its praise will soon be upon the 
tongues of tens of thousands of joyful and conghless happy souls. So great a remedy as your Expector- 
ant should be brought before the public. 

I am, dear sir, respectfully yours, 
R. J. WOODWARD, of St. Lowis, Missouri. 


0. J. WOOD & €0., Wholesale Agents, St. Louis, and for sale by all Draggists 
in the South and Western States. 


0. 0. WOODMAN, 
CORNER OF COMMON AND MAGAZINE STREETS, SOLE PROPRIETOR, 





PORTABLE CIRCULAR SAW Mit. sS. 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM ENGINES, for Sawing Lumber, Ginning Ootton, Driving Grist Mill:, and other Plantation uses, from P. Ram's Eagio 


Machine Works, Richmond, Va. 
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Apl-lyr. CONSTANTLY RECEIVING, AND FOR SALE BY EDMUND M. IVENS, General Agent, No. 2 Union-St., New-Orleans. 
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CONSU™ On, 
vibe ame 
DISEASES OF TRE LUNGS AND THROAT, 


CAN BE rhe “ 


CURED BY INHALATION, —__ 


A a) y 
Which conveys the remedies to the cayities in the lungs, through the air passagesyand 
in direct contact with the di neutralizes the pias matter, allays the nly 


& free and easy expectoration, heals the lungs, fies the blood; imparts renewed vitality to 
the nervous system, giving that tone aad energy 80 indispensable for the restoration of h. 
Yo be able to state confidently that Consum is curable by i tion, is to mea e 


formidable disease; ninety out of every hundred cases can be cured inthe first, d 
fifty per cent. in the second; butyin the third stage, it is ervey to Save more fiye 
per cent., for the Lungs are so cut uply the disease as to bid defiance to medical skit, Even, 
however, in the last stages, Inhalation affords extraordinary relief to the suffering abt 

his fearful scourge, which annually destroys ninety-five sand persons in the« United 
States alone; and a correct calculation.shows, that of the present population of tlie earth, 
eighty millions are destined to fill the Consumptive's grave. y: 

Truly, the quiver of Death has no arrow 80 fatal as consumption. In all ages it has been 
the great énemy of life, for it spares neither age nor sex, but sweeps off alike the braye, the 
beautiful, she proceful, and the gifted. By the help of Gakiaprose ingfrom whom cometh 
oy | perfect Iam enabled to offer to the afflicted a ent and speedy cure 
for m. The cause of tubercles is from impure blood, and the immediate effect 
produced by theif @eposition in the lungs, is to prevent free admission ofair into the air- 
cells, which causes a weakened vitality through the entire system. Then,surely, itis more 
rational to expect greater good from medicines entering the cavities of the Lungs, than from , 
those administered through the stomach, The patient will.always find the Lungs free, and 
the breathing easy, after inhaling remedies,’ Thus, inhalation ia.a local remedy, nev 
less it acts constitutionally, and with more power and certainty than remedies administered 
by the stomach. To prove the powerful and direct influence of this mode of administration, 
chloroform inhaled will entirely destroy sensibility in afew minutes, lyzing the entire 
neryous system, so that a limb may be amputated without the slig! pain. Inbaling the 
ordinary burning gas will destroy life in a few hours. 

The inhalation of ammonia will rouse the system, when fainting or apparently dead. The 
odor of many of the medicines is perceptible in the skin, a few minutes after being inhaled. 
and may be immediately detected in the blood. A convincing proof of thd constitutional 
effects of inhalation, is the fact that sickness is always produced by breathing foul air.’ Is 
this not positive evidence that proper remedies, carefully pr , and judiciously adminis- 
tered through the Lungs, daeaa pendibce the happiest regults? During eighteen years prac- 
tice many thousands, suffering from diseases of the Lungs and Throat, have been under 
care, and I have effected many remarkable cures, eyen after the sufferers had been pronow 
in the last stages, which fully satisfies me that Consamption is no longer'a fatai disease. My 
treatment of Consumption is original, and founded on long experience, and a thorough inyes- 
tigation. My perfect acquaintance with the nature of les, &c., enables me to 
guish, readily, the various forms of disease that simulate Consumption, and apply the pro 
remedies—rarely being mistaken, eyen in a single case. This familiarity, in connevtion w 
certain pathological and microscopic discoveries, enables me tovreli¢ve the Lungs from the 
effects of contracted chests, to enlarge the chest, purify the blood, impart to it renewed vital- 
ity, giving energy and tone to the entire system. 

MEDICINES, with full directions, sent toany part of the United States and Canadas, b 
tients communicating their symptoms by letter. But the cure would be more ¢ertain 
he patient should pay me a visit, which would give an opportunity to examine the Lange 
and enable me to preseribe with much greater certainty, and then the eure could be e 

without my seeing the patient again. 


@,* All letters asking advice must contain a postage-stamp. Address 
Ga. W. GRAHAM, M. D., 
BOX NO. 53, "4 
Office, 1131 Filbert-street (old No. 109), below Twelfth 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


of unalloyed pleasure. It is as mueh under the control of tment as ite fc 
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RUTGERS FEMALE £NSTITOTE, 


Nos. 262, 264, and 266 
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The Rutgers Female Institute has been in successful cperation for nineyeen years. During 
this period about five thousand young ladies have been under its care, and have received a sub- 
stantial education, including the valaable ornamental branches. With its commodious edifices, 
tocated in one of the most healthful, quiet, and moral neighborhoods in the city, easy of acees¥ 
trom all quarters, and surrounded by churehes ; and, with its very extensive Library and Philo- 
sophical Apparatus; its ample range and’ thoroughness of study; its system of classification, 
securing the fullest attention of the instructors to the pupils; ita large and efficient body of 
experienced teachers; the vigilant supervision of the Board of Trustees; the freedom from dis- 
tracting frivolities; the constant aim to impart a solid education of the.highest order; the in- 
somparably low charges; and, it may be added, with the character and attainments of its grad- 
aates and pupils, and its high standard and widely extended repntation, the Rutgers’ Female 
poe orga offers to parents and guardians a most eligible opportunity for education of young 
ladies. 

The Institute comprises three departmehts--the Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate. 
These are subdivided, as the number of ‘pupils and the degrees of their progress may require. 
There is a special department for each extra study, and each room has its separate teacher, 

In every department, where it is practicable, free use is made of illustrations to the eye. - ” 

It is the aim, in every stage of the course, to have pupils acquire a knowledge of things, facts 
and principles, rather than mere words. And the studies are so pursued, and varied with appro- 
priate recreation and exercise, as to provide for the physical, intel!ectutl, aad moral edification 
of the pupil. Special attention is given'to the indulestion of those great Scriptural img are 
which should govern the moral being, and to the decorum which should distinguish the social 
circle. Semi-monthly reports are sent tothe parer ts, and at the close of the academi¢ year, 
suitable testimonials are given to those who have pursued a commendable course throughout. 
A diploma is also given to those who have completed the course of study. 

The Twentieth Annual Session commenced on the thirteenth day of September, The Pit» 
eipal has a commodions residence near the Jnstitute. and receives into his family pupils from 
a distance, who will thus be under his immediate and constant care. 

Board, including fuel. lights, and washing, and instruction in English branches, $300 per an- 
num, payable quarterly in advance. 


EXTRAS: 
French, Ger Italian or Latin... 2...... Jebsted'be§.3 ach > a Bee eres O56 OO 
Oil Paisbitig Und Pubtel.: ec lie cc eke deere cck ebb cebecs at SAM. As 106 00 
Muska, Tor FR ccces - casts tine cscdbateveccscegita bd $ess ce Rake bos $15 to 35 00 
Use of Instrumient..s .. . 6... ..6 eee eee ee y 3 - diab on poled’: daub DS «Te ogsass¥ 5.00. 
Sateen EAT ASR RRA PFs BEE ORS se vvseves $15 to 20 00 


The Trustees most cordially invite parents, seeking for their daughtersa system of mental 
culture, most effective in developing and maturing the faculties of the mind, to examine, by 
personal visitation, the sraciieel, working of Rutgers Female Institute. The Principal will be 
happy to introduce, to any of the Departments, persons wishing t in-pect the méthod of in 
struction, and to answer all inquiries, 

For further information, apply to, or address’ 

: Mr, TLENRY M, PIE PRINCIPAL, 217 Madison street, 

The Faculty of Instruction consists of the Rev John M. Krebs, DD. President, and Lecto- 
rer on the Evidences of Christianity; Mr. Henry M. Pierce, Principal. and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, assisted by a full corps of able and experienced teachers in all the several Depart- 
ments. oct-ly 





THE “OLD DOMINION.” 


’* 





, 

Taree is aState well known to Fame, In all old-fashioned coffee pots, 
That ev’ry man yoy Soon as the coffee boils, 

The noblest of the “ Old Thirteon,” The fragrant berry of its sweet 
The State that “never tires.” The subtle steam despoils; 

The mother, she, of Presidents ; Phen, laden with aroma, it 
And it is our intention seapes from lid and nose, 

To show that she has given birth, And with the coffee’s virtues, all 
Through genius and invention, Bight up the chimney goes. 

To something more than one who rules Insipid slops alone remain. 
The people of a nation, This simple fact revealing, 

That is, a boon to bless mankind That steam has only left behind 
Throughout the vast creation. What was not worth the stealing. 

ne of the Old Dominion’s sons, But in the “Old Dominion,” steam 
Fond of his coffec, very Is in its course arrested, 

Conceived a plan by which to get And of the sweets its has purloined 
The flavor from the berry ; Is suddenly divested. 

And as we live in days of steam, Athwart its path, set as a trap, 
He thought he'd not eschew it, A reservoir is found, 

To bring about what he desired ; And, laden with its stolen sweets, 
Steam was the thing to do it. The steam thérein is drowned. 

A coffee pot he then did make, No fragrance, therefore, can escape; 
On which he placed reliance; No virtue can be wasted; 

In its construction, based upon Two facts the “Old Dominion” proves 
The principles of scicnee. When once its coffee’s tasted. 

He made it for a coffee pot But try a cup, you'll find it will 
That would defy all scandal, Of choicest nectar savor— 

And then the “Old Dominion” he A drink well worthy of the gods, 
Placed on it as a handle. Delicious in its flavor. 

The “Old Dominion Coffee Pot” Don't think that, if you lay aside 
’Twas christened at its birth, The pot you have been using, 

And with this name was pegeares And buy an “Old Dominion’ pot, 
A boon for all the earth. You are your purse abusing. 

A priceless boon, that will conduce It is not so; what you invest 
To happiness and health, Is far from being lost; 

And bless us, through ¢conomy, The coffee saved within a year 
Which is the road to wealth. Will ten times pay the cost. 

This fact is fixed, and it may be There’s not a household using it 
Proved to a demonstration; But holds to this opinion ; 

And that it may be anderstood, And, if you're wise, you'll go at once, 
We'll give an explanation. And bay an ‘Old Dominion.” 





fhe — DOMINION COFFEE POT” is manufactured under the Patent for the United 
y 
ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 
Nos. 117 and 119 South Tenth-strest, Philadelphia. 
Also, manufacturers under the Patent of 


ARTHUR'S CELEBRATED SELF-SEALING FRUIT “CANS AND JARS, 


AND THE 
“OLD DOMINION” THAPOT. 
{> For sale by Dealers in Housekeeping Articles, and Storekeepers generally. jan-3m 
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ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND HANDS, 


SELPHO’S ANGLESEY LEG, 


With his newly invented Pateng Mastic Joint (Selpto’s last and best improve- * 
ment). by means of vhich the font accommodates itself to uneven gi ound. 
clo-ely imitating the side motion of the natural ankle joint, tind affording great 
vase to the wearer. Patented May. 1856 and 1857. 

Also. Selpho’s ARTIFICIAL HAND; a new and usefal eubstitute for a lost 
Hand, so arranged that the wearer can open and shut the fingers. &c. 

WM SELPHO. 
nov-ly 516 Broadway, New-York. 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES, 


act-ly 820 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











A. PARDEE cw CoO., 


COAL DRALBRS, 


No. 303 WALNUT-STREET, tages cgay 
CRANBERRY A. PARDEE. 


Sugar LOAF, COALS. 4a. 0. FELL, iacicton, aa 


HAZLETON, adelphia. 
These Superior Coals are Mined and Shipped exclusively by oneneg apr-ly 


COLBERT’S 


ENVELOPE AND BAG MANUPACTORY AND PRINTING OFFICE, 


123 (late 55) SOUTH FOURTH-ST., BELOW CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


Cc Engraving, Envelope Printing. Homeopathic: say Flour and Salt Bags. &o, 
made and printed. Also, Paper Bags for Groceriex, Garden Seeds, &c. apr-ly 








LETTERS BY STEAM. 
SIGNS!) SIGNS? 


AT THE 


Gnited States Steam Carbed Block Fetter Emporium, 
No. 35 SOUTH THIRD-ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Where every variety of House and Sign Painting, Graining, 
Glazing, Gilding, Bronzing, &c., is neatly executed. 

WM. C. MURPHY has on hand the largest and best assort- 
ment ef Carved Block Letters in the United States. He can 
supply them beaatifully finished for Signs (ready packed for 
shipment) at 24 hours’ notice. All orders promptly executed. 











“WM. Di ROGERS,: ©' 
COACH AND LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER, 


Manufnetery, Corner Sixth and Master Streets; 
Repository, 1000 and 10101 Chestnut-Strect, Philadelphia. 
CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION BUILT TO ORDER. apr-ly 








SOUTHERN PLANTERS 


ARE SIMPLY REQUESTED TO CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING NOTICE. 


Peruvian and other Guanos have been Jargely used in the States for 
fertilizing purposes, and while it is conceded that they are excellent for 
the promotion of Crops, it must not be forgotten that they Do NoT ImPaRT 

PERSISTENT fertility to the soil, but are constantly rorcine all NatuRAL 
productiveness there may be rrow the land wirnour coNnTRIBUTION in 
return. Co 

There is now offered to the agriculturist a purely National Compost, 
and one that can be entirely ports M AS REPRESENTED. The compo- 
nent parts of this Fertilizer are, GREEN SAND MARL, FISH, and 
pure ANIMAL BONE, three UNRIVALLED and ImpoRTANT agents, each 

in itself extensively used, separately. These are chemically mixed to 
RETAIN for the soil, for future a! oy Py all the Ammonia not needed 
or taken by the plants and cereals. 

A letter from Dr. Deck, together with his analysis, are found below : 

“The selection and proportion of ingredients in the ‘NATIONAL FERTILIZER’ 
render it equal to the best Peruvian Guano, at a far less cost, while its effects are much 


more persistent. 
Por crops of corn, and cereals generally, the combination of Phosphates, Alkalies, 


and Soluble Silicates, will exert great influence in quickening and sustaining the same, 
while for grasses, clovers, and bulbous plants, the Ammonia and Potash are indispensa- 
ble to stimulate and place them beyond the reach of insects. 

‘In numerous analyses I have made of natural and artificial manures, I find none 
superior to this in theory, and I doubt not that practical application will sustain it. 


“ISAIAH DBCK, M. D., Agricultural and Analytical Chemist.” 
Analytical Laboratory, and Office of Consulting Chemistry and 
Mining Geology, 
18 Bxcnance Prace, New-York, August 6th, 1858. 
Ra carefully analyzed a sample of the“ Natrona. Fertiiizer,” and find it to 
contain : 


Moisture ....................4. 8.00 — Séluble Silica combined with Pot- 

Mirograoss Organic Matter.... 20.50 ash and Soda.............+-- 20.35 
Mixed Phosphates..... ....... 12:25 Insoluble Silica................ 18.00 
Potash and WAS bs cb iak 9.00 —> 
Sulphate of Lime.............. 7.50 100.00 





Carbonate of Lime... ...... 2.25 
Oxide of Iron and Alumina...., 2.15 Proportion of Available Ammonia 5.75 
bee sctas*? Soluble in Water...... 21.00 
ISAIAH DECK, M. D., Analytical Chemist. 


The following letter is from Dr. Deck also: 

“ Since the above Analysis has been recorded, have visited the works of the Com- 
pany, at Highlands, N. J., and am bound to express my satisfaction at the systematic 
process carried on to produce this invaluable Fertilizer. 

“The deposit of Green Mar] on their property, which forms the basis of the Fertilizer, 
appears very uniform and of enormous extent. This I had previously satisfied myself 
upon. during the Geological Survey of New-Jersey, which I occasionally aeeompanied. 

“The supply of fish for the ammoniacal and organic material of the Fertilizer is un- 
limited; and the general process of manipulation and incorporating this with the other 
valuable ingredients— Phosphates and Alkalies—leaves nothing to be desired, and ought 
to produce a perfect manure. 

* Samples taken from the various heaps, in different stages of manufacture, prove 
its general richness; while those from the bulk, ready for sale, were of the same char- 
acter as the sample analyzed. 

“August 11, 1858.” “ISAIAH DECK, M. D. 


For further particulars, address 
JOS. C. CANNING, General Agent, 37 Fulton-St., N. Y., or 


INO. B. PEW'TON, Agent, BBOWNLEY,GREENE & CO., 
90 Light-Street Wharf, Baltimore. Agents, Petersburg, Va. 
PHILIP H. MOOF, Agent, DUNCAN ROBERTSON, Agent, 
Alexandria, Va. Norfolk, Va. 
OMAS. PALMER, Agent, GEO, E.CURTIS, Agent, 
ichmond, Va. Selma, A a. 


OTHER AGENCIES WILL BE ESTABLISHED IN NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, ALABAMA, AND OTHER STATES. 
The Fertilizer is packed in bags of 200lbs. Price, delivered in New-York, $35 per 
ton of 2,00C Ibs. 
\ 


, 








VALUABLE BOOS, 


~ pupuignen py |! 
LITTLE, BROWN & C@., 


Caw and Lorcign Booksellers, 


112 Washington-street, Boston. 





BANCROFT'S HISTORY. 


A History of the Tnited States, from the Discovery of the American Continent. By Hon 
Grower Baxcrort.. With Portrait, Maps, &¢/ 7 vols. 8vo., cloth, $i4. 

.Wol. VIL. is also pnblished as Vol. I. of ‘the American Revolution, with title-page and binding 

to correspond. 

“The distinguished merits of the work have been gratefully acknowledged by his country- 
men. .... Thebrilliant disquisitions andwepisodes which @erich these yolumes with a wealtk 
of rhetoric, and the gatherings of an ama#ing- extent of scholastic research and literary cul 
ture, serve to,reminda reader that the slightest details of the narrative have relations te 
some of the loftiest themes of human thought and interest.”"—Christian Examiner. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. New an@ elegant ‘edition. The Plays, edited from the 
Authentic Folio, with Various Readings from all the editions and all the Commentators, 
Notes, Introductory Remafks, an Historical Sketch of thé Text, an Account of the Rise 
and Progress of the English Drama, a Memoir 6f the Poet, and an Essay upon his Genius 
By Riguarp Geant he To be comprised in 12 vols. post 8vo. Vols. 2, 3, 4, 5, now 
ready; cloth; per yol., $1 50. 


ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA: 


Or, Dictionary of Arts, Science, and General Literature. Eighth edition ; revised, en 
and brought down to the present'time. Edited by Tuomas Stewart Tratii, M. D., F. R. 
8. E., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh. With upward 
of five hundred Engravings on steel, and many thousands on wood. To be comprised in 
22 volumes, ¢to. Vols. 1 to 16 now ready. Cloth; $5 50 per volume, 


This edition has undergone careful revision and extensive alterations, so as to accommo- 
date it to the improved taste and advanced intelligence of the times. ‘The editor has secured 
the co-operation of the most eminent living authors, who have contributed treatises in the 
various departments of Science, Literature, the Arts, Manufactures, Commerce, Statistics, and 
General Knowledge, to supersede those now rendered obsolete by the progress of discovery, 
improvements in the arts, or the général advancement of society. 

One thousand copies of this great work are already ordered to supply the subscribers in this 
country, and the number is continually increasing. It is believed that no pubMeation of the 
kind, so extensive, has hitherto comimanded so large a sale, or been so deserving of the pa- 
tronage of the reading community. 


BRITISH POETS, 


A Complete Collection of the British Poets, from Chaucer to Wordsworth ; embracing the 
whole Works of the most in gS orm Authors, with Selections from the Minor Poets; 
accompanied with Biographical, Historical, and Critical Notices. 


This series of the British Poets has geeured the unqualified commendation of the press and 
the public, in all parts of the country, so that the success of the vatertehipas firmly estab- 
lished. It is universally acknowledged to be the best edition ever issued, both in point ot 
editorship and mechanical execution, placing it out of the reach of competition, Each sepa- 
rate work is sold by itself; and the price of each yolume, 16mo., bound in the Aldine.style, 
or in black cloth, gilt-lettered, is 75 cents. 

One hundred volumes are now ready, comprising the following :— 

Akenside, 1 vol_—Ballads, 8 vols.—Beattie. 1 yol—Butler. 2 vols.—Campbell, 1 yol.—Chat- 
terton, 2 vols.—Churchill, 3 vols,—Coleriage, 3 yols.—Collins, 1 vol —Cowper, 3 +ols.—Donne. 
1 vol.—Dryden, 5 vols.—Faléoner, 1 vol—@Gay. 2 vols.—Goldsmith, 1 vol—Gray, 1 vol.—Her- 
bert, 1 vol.—Herrick, 2 vels.—Hood, 4 vola.—Keats, 1 vol.—Marvell, 1 vol.—Milton, 3 vols.— 
Moore, 6 vols.—Parne!) & Tickell, 1 vol.—Pope, 3°vols.—Prior, 2 vols.—Scott, 9 vols. —Shake- 
speare, 1 vol-—Shelley, 3 vols.—Skelton, 3 vols.—Spencer, 6 vols.—Surrey, 1 vol._—Swift, 3 vols. 
—Thomson, 2 vols.—Vaughan, 1 vol.—Watts, 1 vol.—White, 1 vol.—Wordsworth, 7 vols.— 
Wyatt; 1 yol.—Young, 2 vols. . ; 


THE BRITISH ESSAYISTS; 


With Prefaces, Historical and Biographical. A. Coatmerrs, F.8. A. In 38 vols, 16mo.; 
» $28 60. Tatler, Spéctator, Guardian, Rambler, Adventurer, World Connoisseur, Idler, 
Mirror, Lounger, Observer, Looker-on. fe 








WM. WILSON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER WARE, 


[ESTABLISHED 1812, ] 


8. W. Cor. of Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
Ee” IMPORTERS OF PLATED AND BRITANNIA WARE, apr-ly 


BEGGS & ROWLAND, 
Manufacturers of Wagons, Drays, and Carts, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


[RON AND STEBL WORK, 
Nos. $38 and 340 North Front Street, between Vine and Callowhill Streets, 
apr-lv PHILADELPHIA. 
A NEW AND IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 


PRENTISS 


WASHING. AND SCOURING SOLUTION. 


MANUFACTURED FROM SOLUBLE GLASS.—PATENTED JUNE 22, 1858. 


This important discovery has just been patented by the United States, and it is now eonfi- 
dently recommended to manufacturers, housekeepers and others. It is a labor-saving prepara- 
tion, and costs less than half of any other article known for cleansing purposes. While it 
cleanses, whitens, and purifies Cotton, Linen, and Woolen Goods, of every description, it will 
not injure the most delicate fabric. Certificates of its value have been given by some of the 
leading manufacturers of the country, as well as by many reliable housekeepers and citizens. 
Printers will discover that the Solution alluded to will cleanse their type nore readily than 
the old system of using Potash.— Manufactured by the,Patentee, and for sale by 


ly-dec SAMUEL GRANT, Jr., & CO., 139 8. Water-St , Philadelphia, 


CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY, 


A desire to lessen the consumption of impure spirits, know- 
ing their injurious effects on the con-titution, has induced the 
offering to the public of an article, which the analyzation of 
Professor CHILTON. Analytical Chemi-t. of New-York, and 
Messrs. BOOTH, GARRETT & CAMAC, of Philadelphia, 
proves beyond all question to be the most pure, and conse- 
quently least injurious spirit ever offered the American 


public. 
Certificate of James R. Chilton. 


“T have analyzed a sample of CHESNUT GROVE WHIS- 
KEY, received from Mr, Charles Wharton, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, and having carefully tested it, Iam pleased to state 
that it is entirely free from poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stances. It isan unusually pure and fine flavored quality of 


Whiskey. 
“JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Analytical Chemist. 
New-York, September 34, 1853.” 











© PainaDELpaia, September Oth, 1858. 
*Dear Str: We have carefully tested the sample of CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY which 





a sent us, and find that it contains none of the poi t known as Fousil Oil, which 
tothe characteristic and injurious ingredient of the Whiskeys in general use. 
“ Yours, respectfully, 


“BOOTH, GARRETT & CAMAO, Analytical Chemists. 
*To Oxas. Waarron, Jr., No. 23 South Front- street Philadelphia.” ‘ oct 








New-Orleans Agency for the South-West 


OF 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES 


Have this Fall taken the First Premium at every State Fair held in the United States 
wherever they have contended, without one exception, viz : 


State of Missouri, at St. Louis; State of Illinois, at Centralia; State of Miss- 
issippi, at Jackson; State of New-York, at Syracuse; State of New-Jersey ; 
State of Maryland, at Baltimore; State of Virginia, at Richmond; State of 
California; State of Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg; State of Kentucky ; State of 
Wisconsin ; State of Michigan; State of indiana. And also, this Fall, (1858,) 
at the Fairs in Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore, Richmond, and San Francisco. 

If these facts do not establish a reputation, we know not what can. 

At the above-named TWENTY FAIRS, all held this Autumn, (1858), at 
nearly all of them, the boasted SINGER SHUTTLE MACHINE DID CON- 
TEND, as well as Grover & Baker's, Weed’s, Sloat's, Webster's, Bartholf’s, 
and twenty or more others; and ALL, IN EVERY INSTANCE, have been 
SIGNALLY and FAIRLY BEATEN. No rational man can now deny the fact 


that the 
WHEFLER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 


Is the we Pius utTRa of al] Sewine Macuines—the Pavt Morpay of Creation. 


The following is the published report of the PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, on awarding the Premium at the conclusion of 
their Fair at Pittsburg, on the 1st of October last : 


“The Committee have given a full opportunity to the exhibitors of several Sewing 
Machines to show and explain their several articles, and, after a close investigation, have 
concluded, while Singer’s Machine for heavy work is equal to any, an also an excellent 
Machine for general use, Grover & Baker’s is more simple in its construction, and equal in 
its ability to’perform for general purposés ; but without disparaging the merits of either of 
the above, the Committee feel constrained to award a diploma to the Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine as being the best for all family, purposes. 

“SIGNED, 
“R. B. MOREHEAD, 
MOSES F. EATON, 
WM. MURDOCK, 
JOHN A. SMALL, 
* Committee.” 


Waeerer & Witson’s Macntnes having taken the First Premiums at all the 
State Fairs held this Fall (1858) throughout the Union, in every instance where 
they have contended, over all other Sewing Machines, must be received as con- 
clusive evidence of their unqualified superiority. 

An ample supply of these First Premium Machines will be received by every 
steamer from New-York, and for sale at the only Depot of 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
_ 120 ’Canal-Street. 


S. H. PECK, AceEnt. 
Ap!.—2mo. 








AMERICAN SOLIDIFIED MILK, 


DRIED AND GRANULATED FROM PURE MILK, 


At the American Soliditied BMitk Works, 


NEAR AMEYIA, DUTCHESS €0., N. Y. 


+ 


SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT, DATED JUNE 27, 1854. 





a 





SILI 


WARRANTED TO KEEP FOR YEARS IN ANY CLIMATE. 


LLLP PALI LLL w"™" 


The American Solidified Milk, recommended by the New-York Academy of Medicine, 
and by the first Physicians of New-York, for its purity and high nutritive qualities, is the 
only article that is susceptible of no change from climate or time. It is especially recom- 
mended to persons living at the south and upon our seaboards. Pamphlets. containing a 
déscription of its preparation, with certificates from many who-have used ft, will be sent 


upon application to 
apl-ly H. C. HEPBURN, Agent, 167 Broadway, N. Y. 


éé 
THE AMERICAN PUMP.” 
THIS RECENTLY INVENTED PUMP STANDS WITHOUT A RIVAL! 


IT IS MADE OF WROUGHT AND CAST IRON, WORKS 
BY HAND AND LEVER POWER 


IN ALL DEPTHS UNDER ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY FEET. 


It is simple, powerful, durable, cheap—varying from $18 
to $70—and can be used with iron, rubber, or lead pipe; will 
not freeze ; raises from ten to sixty gallons per minute, and is 


WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


As may be seen in cut, rods extend from lever to bottom, 
where they are attached to lever on air-chamber, at bottom, in 
in the shape of a T, which drops through the air-chamber and 
piston, pushing it backwards and forwards, discharging at each 
end into the air-chamber, causing a perfectly regular motion, 
and making it a 


7S “DOUBLE ACTIVG FORCE PUMP,” 


Driving the water up through the air-chamber and pipe to the top, either perpendicularly 
or up inclined planes. 
Drawings and full particulars sent free. Address 


dec-ly JAMES M. EDNEY, 147 Chambers-Street, New-York. 





















Important to Consumptives! ! 


: 
- 


LS. on CRORGHEES biscoverr: © 
Winchester’s Genuine Preparation of Dr. J. F. Churchill's Compound of the 
Hypophosphités of Lime; Soda and Potash, 
AS DISCOVERED AND PRESCRIBED BY HIM, AS A.SPECIFIC FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Tas Great Remedy is a discoveryof CO cal Science, founded uponthe hypothesiethat 
the proximate cause of Consumption is the pDartcrescy or UNDUE WASTE of the oxydizable 
phosphotu, normally existing in the economy; and that, therefore, the spectric Remedy for 
the disease consists in RegsToRING thé deficient element by the use of such a preparation of 
Phosphorus as unites the Two coxpiTiIONS of being in a state that it may be DIRECTLY 
ASSIMILATED, and, at the same time, at the LOWEST DEGREE OF OXYDATION. The Hypo- 
ae of Lime, Soda and Pota-h, present these conditions in the most complete manner, 

ing perfectly soluble, and nearly as oxydizable as Phoxphorus itself. 

The HyPporuosruires exert an important influence DIRECTLY ON THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, Of 
& TONIC CHARACTER, increasing the principle which constitutes nervous force, and are THE 
MOST POWBRFUL BLOOD-GENBRATING AGENTS KNOWN. They are, therefore, invaluable in all 
forms of Nérvous or General Debility, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, and Loss of Vital Energy 
from whatever cause. Ladies suffering from Complaints peculiar to their sex, will find this 
remedy act with charming effect, from its VITALIZING and RENOVATING power. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 

Various unscrupu!ous and fraudulent attempts having been made to palm off bogus, smpure, 
unreliable and injurious preparations, under the Fatse Pagtesse of their being the Genuine 
Discovery of Dr. Charchill of Paris, I now give notice that my “Genuine Compound of the 
Hypophosphites of Lime, Soda and Potash” will, after this date, be put up in extra large 
bottles, with tne following words blown. in the glass : 

“Dr J. ¥. Cnvrcnit.’s Hypopnosrpuires er Livg,Sops anv Potasu,a Specirio Remupy 
ror Oonsumprion, J. Wincuestgr, New-Yor«.”’ 

ye the dabei apon the bottle, and the wrapper, has a fac simile of my signature. No OTHER 
18 GENUINE. 

Dr. Churchill, in a private letter to me, says, in order to,insure success: , 

“THAT THE TREATMENT USED SHALL BE THE HYPOPHOSPHiTES As I HAVE EMPLOYED THEM. 
[-D0 NOT CONSIDER MYSELF IN ANYWISE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE ILL SUCCESS OF EVERY CRUDE 
FORMULA WHICH MAY BE IMAGINED BY OTHER PRACTITIONERS.” 

To give assurance to the public of the.chemical purity of my preparation, I refer to the 


following 
CERTIFICATE OF DR. CHILTON. 

“T have carefally analyzed samples of the Hypornospuites or Lime, SovA and Porasna, 
from which Mr. J. WincHesTeR manufactures Dr. Churchill's Compound Solution of the Hypo- 
phosphites, and find them properly made and Chemically pure. Having had many opportunities 
of testing the unironm purrry of the articles which he uses in compounding this new R y 
Sor Consumption, and having a personal knowledge of his honesty and integrity, I feel that Tcan 
assure the Profession and the Pablic that this preparation of the Hypophosphites can be relied on. 

“ New-Yorx, Fed. 8, 1859. — “James R. Curiton, M. D., Chemist.” 


From the N.Y. Druggists’ Cirewlar for Feb., 1859—LHdited by Dr. L. V. Newton. 


“The Hvpophosphites, taken as a class, seem to POSSESS THE POWER OF INCREASING NERVE 
Foros, and promoting the function of nutrition. * * * Dr. Charchill. who first brought 
them into notice, lays claim ‘to them as SPECIFICS IN PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, alleging that 
the progross of this disease is altogether due to the waste of phosphorus. 

“Whether this be true or not, there can be little doubt of the value of these Remedies as TONICS 
and ALTSRATIVEeS. Their anodyne effect is sometimes remarkable; when taken for some time 
they tend to produce most refreshing and renovating rest. * * * We have no doubt they 
have, in very many instantes, prolonged life, and even RESTORED HEALTH TO PERSONS QUITE 
WASTED, BY ConsuMPTION.” 

This Remedy is acquiring an unpreeedented popularity from the inVARIABLE EFFICACY with 
which it acts in all diseases of the Lungs, even in hopeless cases. The most indubitable 
evidences of its extraordinary curative powers wilt be furnished to all 'wto write to me for in- 
formation. Thousands of lives may be saved by a timely use of the Genuine HyPoPHoSPuITES. 

TESTIMONY OF Dr. CuugcHILL:—'‘ To be used with effect, the Hypophosphites must be per- 
Sectly pure; otherwise they may, in some cases, appear altogether inert, or even injurious. In 
Jive cases out of six, the Salts usually sold as pure tn Paris, under the name of Hypophosphites, 
are totally unfit for Medical use.” 

DR. CHURCHILL’S WORK ON CONSUMPTION has been received from Paris, and will be 
published with all possible dispatch. I have-also an onigivaL Letrer from Dr. CHURCHILL, 
in exposition of his Discovéry, which, with Circular. and other valuable information, will be 
sent to all sufferers throughout the Union, whose names may be forwarded to m». 

The Hypophosphites hive not only a REMEDIAL but a PRESERVATIVE PowsR. They area 
complete prophylactic (preventive) to tubercular disease, and act with INVARIABLE EFFICACY in 
all incipient cases, even of the acute kind, commonly called Galloping Consumption. 

Price $2 per bottle, or three bobiles for $3. Single bottles only, in concentrated solution, 
sent by mail when specially ordered. Allow no one to impose a fraudulent article upon you, 
but see that it is‘ Wivcuesrer’s Gexvine, Preparation” before you purchase. Use no other. 

Sold Wholesale and Retail at the Sole General Depot in the United States, by 


J. WINCHESTER, 
American and Foreign Agency, 49 John-Street, N. Y° 





Mch—ly. 








RHODES’ SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE 


CULTURE OF COTTON. 

P MANUFACTURED BY 

B. M. RHODES & cCO., 
Office 82 South-St., Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore. 


PACKED IN BARRELS AND BAGS. 


Price Forty-Five Dollars per Ton Cash in Baltimore. 





We herewith introduce to the agricultural public a regularly made “ Super- 
Phosphate of Lime.”” An article of this description was first recommended in 
i841 by Baron Licbig, and has ever since been considered in Europe, and more 
especially in England, as a manure of «stablished and unmistakable value. It 
was principally owing to the extensive cultivation of turnips and other bulbs in 
England, and to the truly miraculous effect of the Super-Phosphate of Lime on 
this kind of crops, that this manure so soon won the favor of the English farmers, 
who are now quite familiar with its chemical character and mode of action on 
different crops. In our country the cultivation of bulbous plants is very limited ; 
such striking evidence could not therefore be observed, and a general introduc- 
tion of this fertilizer is yet to be looked for. 

RHODES’ Super-Phosphate of Lime is a chemical compound, entirely different 
from the character of the raw materials which are used in its preparation. It 
possesses virtues specifically its own, not borrowed from other natural products, 
nor imitable by them, and is hence destined to form an indispensable assistant in 
modern agriculture. 

Its principal feature is, that it contains Bi-phosphate of Lime, a combination of 
phosphoric acid and lime, which is, unlike that contained in bones, guanos, or 
mineral phosphites, easily soluble in water, and therefore ready for assimilation 
by the plants whenever it is meeded as nutriment. Another, and also a very 
important constituent, is the Hydrated Sulphate of Lime. This substance is 
simultaneously formed with the Bi- Phosphate of Lime in the manufacture of the 
Super-Phosphate, and has, on account of its peculiar mechanical texture, in a 
much higher degree than the common plaster of Paris, the power to attract and 
retain the ammonia of the atmosphere, and thus to contribute materially to a 
luxurious growth of the clover. 

No additions of Peruvian Guano have been made to this article, in order to 
furnish a ‘‘ Super-Phosphate” as concentrated as possible, and to leave the farmer 
himself a chance to regulate his applications of Peravian Guano according to the 
nature of the soil, and to the particular crop which he intends to raise. 

For directions of use, with full detail of Rhodes’ Super-Phosphate, (now enter- 
ing the seventh year of its introduction,) we refer to our pamphlet, which can 
be had by addressing us, or our several agents, who will furnish Rhode’s Super- 
Phosphate at our prices, with the simple addition of shipping expenses, viz : 


OHAS. TYNG & CO., Havana, Cuba. B. F. BOCKOVER, Norfolk, Va. 

JOHN H. MURPHY & 00., Montgomery, Ala. H. E. WARREN. Farmville, Va. 

RHETT & ROBSON, Charleston, 8. C. WATERS, ZIMMERMAN & CO., Alexandria 
KEITH & FLANNER, Wilmington, N. 0. Va. ; 


SCHAER, KOHLER & CO., Richmond, Va. &E. F. SIMPSON, Washington, D C. 
VENABLE & MORTON, Petersburg, Va. 8. J. CHR'STIAN, Philadelphia, Pa, 
S00TT, FRENCH & CO., Fredericksburg, Va. JOHN MOORE, New-York. 

W. V. HOLLINS & CO., Lynchburg, Va. D. T. MILLS & CO., Boston. 


Apl—3mo. 








C. FLINT & JONES, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Dealers in Cabinet Furniture, 
CHAIRS, FEATHERS, MOSS AND HAIR MATTRESSES, 
GURLBD MAIR, 

HAIR CLOTH, VARNISH, &c., &c., 
cavama"} 44nd 46Royal-St,New-Orleans. 
KNICKERBOCKER MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSUBANGE O0:| Life —_gusurance C0., 


OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, © 
NEW-YVORK. 
Insures the Lives of White Persons & Slaves. 
STEPHEN C. WHEELER Gosretorys | C. ¥. WEMPLE. Sec’y. 
» President, 





RASTUSL N. D. MORGAN, Pres’t. 
BOARD OF as FOR NEW-ORLEANS. signings eam 
J. J. Person, Esq., President Crescent City Bank, “The practice of Lire INSURANCE, in any country, 
SMITH & BROTHERS, No. 79 Canal-Street, indicates a state of society where high moral feeling and 
FRED K CAMMERDEN, ., Merebant, 26 Gravier.St., | commercial confidence exists.”"—Jenkin Jones. 


8. W. Ra 8. W. Raw ins & Co., G : _ 
Theapiienion Bites, rocers,! CASH CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION, 


Wm. 8. Mounr, Esq., Cashier of James Robb's Bank, 
James N. HARDING, Esq.. HARDING, ABBY & MoRE- HALF MILLION DOLLARS, 
mab, Carondelet. treet. WM. A. BARTLETT, AGENT, 


Ropert H. BAILEY, Esq., 8t. Charles Hotel. 
Medical Bzaminer, E. JENNER COXE, M.D. $1 Gravier-st., N. 0. 
WILLIAM. A. BARTLETT, Agent, REFERENCE IN NEW.ORLEANS, 
apl.ly. No. 81 Gravier.Street, New-Orleans. Messrs. Woop & Low®, AnD A. D. Grizrr & Co. 


Che Aentuchy Military Hustitute, 


Directed by a Board of Visitors dppointed by the State, is under the superintendence of Col. B 
pe eet a distinguished graduate of West Point, and a practical engineer, aided by an 
able facult 

The course of study is that taught in the best colleges, but more exterded in Mathematics, 
Mechanics, Machines, Construction, Agricultural Chemistry, and Mining Geology; also, in 
English Literature, Historical Readings, and Modern Languages, accompanied by daily and 
regulated exercise. 

Schools of Architecture, Engineering, Commerce, Medicine, and Law, admit of relecting 
studies to suit time, means, and object of professional preparation, both before and after 
graduating. 

Tue Cuarces: $102 per half-yearly session, payable in advance. 

o Add:ess the Superintendent, at “ Military Institute, Franklin Springs, Ky.,” or the under- 
gned. 
apl-ly. P, DUDLEY, President of the Board. 


BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & CO.’S 


MAM™MOTEH 


BOOK AND PAPER ESTABLISHMENT, 


AND EMPORIUM FOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Neo. 60 CAMP-STREET, 


Where is constantly kept a full and complete assortment of SCHOOL BOOKS ; comprising HISTORIES, oops er 
GEOGRAPHIES, DICTIONARIES, MATHEMATICAL WORKS, ARI 'HMETICS, CLASS) 8, aud Works on 


eric, Astronomy, Philosophy, Chemistry, Gevlogy, Mineralugy, Physiology, eager 3 Spellers, etc. Also od 
2 supply of French. Spanish, Ge man Italian, er Greek and Hebrew SCHOOL BOOKS, GLOBES, School 
KSTaNDS and PAPERS of every description, sol hers’ and factu ’ prices. 


To Clerks of Courts, Sheriffs, aed of the Peace, and Recorders. 
We keep constantly on band a full supply of RECORD BOOKS and DOCKETS, various sizes and styles; RB. 
CORD PAPER, ruled or plain; LEGAL CAP, NOTARIAL PRESSEs, etc., etc. 


Merchants, Banks and my Companies, and Cotton Brokers, 
Will find at our Establishment yg yr the counting-room with the best selected stock of 
STATIONERY ever imported. Also COTTON rON BALES ‘8 axb ACCOUNT CUBRENT PAPERS, of all patterns; 
end Cotton and Grain, >ugar and Mulasses WEI! 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, ‘warpenss, AND BOOKBINDERS. 
As to style, price, and quality, we defy competition ! 


?  epl-iyr. BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & CO., No. 60 Camp-Sr. 
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$150,000 WORTH. OF MACHINERY, 
Now in store and ready for delivery, atthe shortest. notice, comprising 


EIGHTY STEAM ENGINES, 


with their Boilers and Chimneys. 


TWENTY-FIVE SAW MILLS, 


Including Single and Double Circular: Saw Mills; with both. Iron 
and Wooden Irames,. of Norcross & Stearn's Patents. 

FIFTY, STRAUB’S IRON; FRAME CORN.AND FLOUR: MILLS. 

TWENTY-FOUR. NEWELL’'S COTTON SCREWS, of 6; 8, 9 and 11 inches 
diameter, by 12 feet long. 

One thousand feet of Turned and. Polished WROUGHT IRON SHAFTING, 
with corresponding pillows, blocks, hinges, couplings, and pulleys, from 12 
to 60 inches in diameter and 12 inch face. 

TEN DOCTOR. ENGINES, of different sizes. 

SIX STEAM BATTERIES, with Tanks, Pipes, Cocks, &e. 

CIRCULAR SAWS, of all sizes, frém 48 to 72 inches in diameter. 

SIX DRAINING MACHINES, of different sizes. 

For sale-on the most favorable terms: 8. H/ GIDMAN, 
70 Gravier Street, New-Orleans. 


HOARD & SUN'S 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY: STEAM, ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


Now in store and ready for delivery, eighty of theirtelebrated Engines, of the 








following sizes— . 
3} inches diameter of cylinder. 8} inches diameter of cylinder: 
Bape «s ‘ ae ote 
, ~~ wag 4s 10 ae re os 
7 He np : 12 nin a0 os 


and from 8 to 24; inches stroke, and, rating from 1}. to 24: horse power, with 
chimneys, blowers, and water pipe complete This is the only Steam Engine 
made which has a boiler perfectly accessible in all of its parts, both, insidé and, 
outside, for cleaning, and a conclusive evidence of its. superior merits,and 
popularity, is in the fact that upwards of One Thousand of them are how in use, 
with a constantly ineressing demand. For sale by! SH) GILMAN, 
70 QGravier Street, New-Orleanes 
Also Stationary Engines, with double flue boilers, of various sizes, and Page's 
Circular Saw Mills constantly in store Apl—ly. 
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A. WHITING & cCo., 


Commission and Lorwarding. Merchants, 
DY Ti Wo ORI ABS o 


- - eee —-—— 


2" Personal attention paid to Receiying and Forwarding all Goods consigned to our 
care, by the Cheapest and Best Routes 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


The interest of Qwners and Shippers consulted. 
A. WHITING. apl-ly. H. 8. WHITTEMOR®,. 


GHORGSE #., .ELIL I, 
Commission and Forwarding Merchant, 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 150 NORTH SECOND-STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LAL LLL LLL LDL 





Particular attention paid to the purchase of Pork, Bacon, Flour, and Grain, and to filling 
orders generally for Western Produce. 
Refer to Messrs. McILV AINE, SON &0©@.,and Merchants generally, of Petersburgh, Va. ; 
Messrs. WALTER G. ROBINSON & CO., New-Orleans; Messrs) BRANDEN, 
HUBBARD & CO., New-Orleans. ap-ly. 


French aud German Looking-Glass Depot, 


No. 87 CHARTRES-ST,, NEW-ORLEANS. 


ifao WHCP IMR, 
PICTURE FRAME MANUFACTURER, 


(- Keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of French So German [ ooking-Glasses 
of all sizes, framed in the best style, ut latest patterns, an@of the finest polish, which 
cannot be surpassed by any other establishment for cheapness, beauty, and durabilty. He 
manufactures and has on hand Portrait and Picture Frames,,and every thing. in his line. 
Old Frames re-gilt, and new Glasses inserted ; old Looking-Glass Plates etasian~ =" ; 
api-ly. 

















THE NEW-ORLEANS DELTA. 


PUBLISHED BY THE NEW-ORLEANS DELTA NEWSPAPER COMPANY. 








TERMS-—-PER ANNUM, 


DAILY DELTA, Invariably in Advance, . . . . . $10 
WEEKLY DELTA, do. do. ci. eee SS 3 
SUNDAY DELTA, do. do. ob Gt a: > 2 

For any time less then one year the DAILY PELTA will be delivered to Sub- 
zeribers in the City, at TWENTY.CZENTS PER WEEK. 


NEW ROUTE TO TEXAS. 

U. 8, MAIL LINE. 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS TIME SAVED, 
Y the risks and discomforts of a sea voyage greatly diminished. 

BY THE 
NEW-ORLEANS, OPELOUSAS AND G. W. RAIL ROAD TO BERWICK’S Bay, 
PmShS ae a cpa ae at 
—_——§-- G—_—_—_— 

2 an er ahies o Oe Mirador fhe ear a a Deets eke Serpe aiins Bate 
Peter and Levee Streets, (opposite Jackson Square) daily, and at the depot before the departure of the Texas trains. 

BENJ. F. FLANDERS, Secretary. 


~ COMMERCE 18 KING AND COTTON GOVERNS COMMERCE, 


errs 











wee" 
I have, in different sized tracts, about eight thousand acres for sale, of as good Land for the 
growth of Cotton as can be found in the United States, situated inone of the best Cotton growing 
districts, being all Arkansas River Lands; the yearly average production of which, is one-bale of 
Cotton, or fifty bushels of Corn to the acre. ‘All of the Land is below Little Rock, and on, or near 
the Arkansas River. I willsell it on very accommodating terms, and in such sized tracts as will 
suit purchasers—the price varying, on account of quality and location, fiom five to twenty-five 
dollars per acre. The purchaser by paying interest can fix the payments to suit himself; or, I 
will take an interest with the purchaser in the cultivation of the lands, if he will furnish the 
Kands to cultivate them, and after deducting all expenses attending their cultivation, wait un- 
til the profits of their productions will pay the purchase money. 
Pcrsons wishing to purchase can ascertain further particulars. by addressing 


mch-3mos. GEORGE BRODIE , Little Rock, Arkansas. 


PURE BONE DUST. 


PLP LP PPDP LDP LPP LISD GF LLL LI LL LI IL 


WILLIAM GRANGE & CO., 


3 Exchange Place, Baltimore, Maryland. 





iG THE LARGEST SUPPLY IN THE MARKET OF THE GENUINE 
AND UNADULTERATED 


PURE GROUND BONES 
jan-Cmos, ALWAYS ON HAND, AT $25 PER TON, NETT CASH. 












































Wm. G. LANE & Co, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FANCY ANB STAPLE DRY GOODS, 
WH. O. LAME, ! 194 Broadway, 


EDW. Hl. LANE, 
KER BOYCE, 


JESSE C. LANE. New York. 





TIFFANY*& Co., 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 


FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, BRONZES, GAS FIXTURES, 
ROSEWOOD AND LEATHER DESKS, DRESSING CASES, &., RICH FANS, 
OPERA GLASSES, and every Variety of FANCY GOODS. 

Attention is particularly called to our SILVER WARE DEPARTMENT. Not only do we claim supe- 


rlority as far as artistic design and perfect finish are concerned, but every article we now make is guaranteed 
equal to English sterling quality 2~* fine—a featare which should not be overlooked by purchasers of Sil- 


ver Ware in this country, where there is no legal restriction to regulate the standard. 


WINDLE & CO,, 


DEALERS IN AND IMPORTERS OF 


Ser BRA XS, 


SILVER PLATED WARE, 
FIRE IRONS, CUTLERY, MATS, HOLLOW WARE, HAMMOCKS, &o. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PLANISHED TIN WARE, TOILET SETS, WATER COOLERS, BATHING APPARATUS, &. 
HAVE RETURNED TO THEIR 


NEW MARBLE STORE, AT THEIR OLD LOCATION, 
NO. 566 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


GEORGE W. & JEHIAL READ, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WATS. CAPS. AND STRAW GOODS 
PARIS STYLE BONNETS, 
FLOWERS, UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, &,, 


120 CHAMBERS and 50 WARREN STREETS, New York City. 
Factory, 388, 390 & 892 Broapway, Arpany, N. Y. 


SCHANCK & DOWNING, 


p&PpOT AND AGENCY For 


FRENCH PLATE GLASS 


FOR STORES AND DWELLINGS; 
ALSO, 
FRENCH GLASS OF ALL SIZES, 
45 & 47 CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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227 GREEN WICH STREET (one door below Barclay), N. Y., 
IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND DEALER IN .. 


DRUGGISTS FLINT AND GREEN GLASSWARE, ° 


AMONG WHICH MAY BE FOUND 
TINCTURES, SALT-MOUTHS, SPECIE JARS, VIALS, SYRINGES, BREAST PIPES, NURSING 
‘ BOTTLES, SHOW BOTTLES, CARBOYS, &c., &. 


L180 A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


Crockery Dealers’ Glassware, Kerosene Lamps, Chimneys, and Wick, 
WOLFE, DASH & FISHER, 


SUCCESSORS TO WOLFE, GILLESPIB & co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC HARDWARE, 


FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 
GILLESPIE'S CELEBRATED GUNS, PISTOLS & RIFLES, 
SUPERIOR C. 8. PLANTER’S HOES, CHAINS AND HEAVY GOODS, 
5S see ; 38 Warren Street, 


¥. A. FISUER, 





New York. 





TREDWELL & JONES, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGRUICULTVRBAL IMWPLBUBNTS 


AND PLANTATION MACHINERY, 
DEPOT, 251 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


a 


WEST’S IMPROVED PUMP, 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


GAY & WEST, 
118 MWaiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


The most Simple, Durable, Powerful and Cheapest. Pump 
= in use, either for Wells, Factories, Steamboats, Vessels, Mines, &c. 


We are now using Wrst’s Improven Pump, after trying two other kinds, to force water into the upper 
story of our Banking House, and we find it answers the purpose much better than any we have tried. 
New York, Nov. 16th, 1857, DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Co. 
Office of the Miiscan Hair Co., Harlem, Nov. 14th, 1857.—Merssns. A. W. Gay & Co.—Gents: We are 
pleased with West's Lurrovep Pump we had of you for our Factory, and that after the unsuccessful trial 
of others. It costs less, works easier, and needs less repair than any other within our knowledge. It lins 
nOw been in use over a year, pumping alternately from well and cesspool, clean and dirty water, having a 
pipe from each, and has cost nothing for repair, never even been choked. SAM’L BARKER, Pres. 
DAVID HOUSTEN, Engineer. 
New York, Nov. 11th, 1957,—Mussns, A, W. Gay & Co—I have in-use four of your pumps, and find 
them equal to the recommendation. One of “West's Improvep” is worked by wind power, forcing water 
toan elevation of about one hundred feet, and to the distance of nearly one thousand feet. I believe the 
Pump capable of performing all that your advertisement states, and I don’t hesitate to add my testimony of 
its efficiency tothe numerous recommendations in your possession. W. B. DINSMORE, (of Apams & Co.) 
New York, Nov., 1857.—We are using three of West's Improvep Pumps at onr Alcohol and Camphene 
Distillery in this city, and Can recommend them as easy to work and powerful in action. I prefer them to 








all others. JAMES A. WEBB, 229'& 230 West Street. 
IN A DEEP WELL.—I can confidently recommend it as the best on my farm, and that is saying 
mach in its favor, as I have several that I thought unexceptionable. R. L. PELL, Pres. Am. Inst. 


AT RAILROAD STATION.—Railroad Office, Flushing, Nov. tth, 1857.—After using othet kinds of 
Pumps, we are row, and for sometime past have been, using West's Improven Pomp, for filling our water 
ks on the Flushing Road, and_T.can cheerfully recommend them as cheap, — durable, and very effi- 
nt. I prefer them to all othe M. M. SMITH, Sup’t. 
ON SHIPS.—I would rather use your Pumps, as I consider them best. 6 
Mystic Bridge, Oct. 1$th, 1357. ©. Tl. MALLORY, Ship Builder. 
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2. BRIDGES &. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AXD DEALERS In 


RALLROAD AND GAR FINDINGS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
64 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


LOCOMOTIVE AND HAND LANTERNS.—OCOTTON DUCK FOR CAR COVERS.——-BNAMELED HEAD LININGS. 
FLUSHES.—-BRASS AND SILVER TRIMMINGS.~~ WHEELS, AXLES, BOLTS, NUTS, WASHERS, 
BRIDGE AND SHIP BOLTS; ALSO, IRON FORGINGS nd VARIOUS KINDS, ETC. 


ALBERT BRIDGES, 0 C, LANE, 

Wx.,SMITH BROWN & Co., CARROLL, HERRICK & MEAD, 
LATE PIERSON & CARROLL, 

WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


BOOTS AND SHOES | Gentlemens and Youtus’ 





WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 





No. 29 CHAMBERS STREET, CLOTHING, 
East of Broadway, < 
| NEW YORK. 49 Chambers Street, 
WM, 8MITH BROWN. DE WITT Cc. LAWRENCE. NEW YORK. 





ALLEN, M°LEAN -& BULKLEY, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Eoreign and Domesiic 
DR wwr aeaoow s. 
49 Chambers Street, 


WILLIAM ALLEN, 
JAMES M°LEAN. 
WALTER H, BULELEY. 


| BULKLEY, FISKE & CO. , 
WHOLBSALR G@ROCRRS, 


No. 51 Vesey Street, New York. 


IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES; WINES AND LIQUORS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
Also of Hine Mavana Cigars, 
AGENTS FOR SALE ‘OF VIRGINIA’ MANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 


AND DEALERS: IN 


23HZ GSOCRSIZ5 OF BVSET DSSGRIPTION, 
SUITABLE FOR SOUTHERN TRADE. 


CYRUS J. LAWRENCE, 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


FAHEY 2002383, 


PERFUMERIES, JEWELRY, STATIONERY, &e,- 
i 29 Chambers’ Street, 


NEW Yorke 
es ru 


New York. 









































Pe MASURY & WHITON, 
WHITE LEAD, ZINC, AND COLO 


Importers Eng Presihe and German 


Brashes, Canvasses, Oil and atte Colors, 




















No, 111 Fulton Street, and 50 Ann Street, 
___ Catalogues and Price Lists sent on Application. New Yor«. 
P. 
out seam ” wovetel adapted for the use of He A pease ES 
and FORO PUMPS, MILLS and MANU ORIES, 
|| ONE HALF of the price of leather hose, with the same durabl —Certificates of its efficiency from Jesse 
Gay, Esq., Chief Engineer of the Brook) " Navy Yard, Lieut. " Ly Bare. Pr toed Rarsow, and Ase. G. 
Engineer of Locks and. Canals, Lowell, Mass., and numerous other practical and experienced parties, can be 
examined at my office. Isaac N. Marks, Esq., Chairman of the New Orleans Fireman’s ©. A. 


. 
i GRENOBLE FIRE ROSS, 
STEAMBOATS and RAIL ROADS, MOTELS ea GAR- 
Davis, Esqs., Washington Navy Yard, Atrrep Carson, Esq, oe New York Fire Dept. 7 
CHARLES LENZMANN, Sole Agent for the United States and the Canadas, 
54 CEDAR STREET, ork, 


This superior Hose manufactured of the finest of Hemp, with- 
iD 
1} INS, and othes DRAULIC Its advantages over 
DEN Hose are i yar and OHEAPNESS, costing less than 
Samn. A. Feencn, Esq., Chief Engineer, Jersey City, N. J. Fire i. ga B. Franors. Esq., Agent — 
» New Yi 





SAMUEL FP. AYRES, 


MACHINIST AND MANUFACTURER OF 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, H 


= 


_— 





S$ ¥ @ FP € 0 EK S 
ahd Gite BWndrants, 


Nos. 176 and 178 RIVINGTON STREET, 


Corner of Attorney Street, New York. 


| J. F. BROWNE & CO., 


Bn A SS. Sa se oe oS. 


WAREROOMS, 295 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Strings, Music, and every Requisite for the Harp. 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS FORWARDED BY MAIL FREE. 
ESTABLISHED 1810. 


. eR. 


2 
| R. B. R—Raiway's Ready Relief for Headaches, whether sick or nervous; Rheumati im, Diath, Dys- 
eT Gast orbus, Cramps, Influenza, Flux, Paralysis, Lombago, & out, Neural 
Toothache, Smal! Pox, Fevers, Swoilen Joints, Kidne Complaints, Searlet ever, Pains aroun 
the Liver, Pleurisy, Measles, Heartburn, and Pains of all kinds. way’s Ready Relief will, 
Ba a few minutes, change the miseries you suffer to joys of pleasure. 
wey's Resolvent, for the cure of chronic diseases—such as Scrofulous and 
ant tic complaints, mptive and other affections of Lungs and Throat, Induration 
Enlargements of parts, Eruptive and other diseases of the Skin, Nodes, Tumors, Ulcers, 


R RR-Rain rays Roguls tore wil weftectively and ; got tm Indigestio enengh 
ecu e ve an v n 
ee Inflammation of the Bowe! Drepepais Liver woe 











BRE B.—Rad 








the Heart and neys, Female ae a ‘evers, Measles, ete. Whoeever 
the on to. a even, ov She Sioa fos dose of Radw, ‘8 Tatore. will restore it to 
ee purify and cleanse the blood 


RADWAY & Co., 162 Fulton Street, New York. 

















the bi rf Sickaie shonld jut them. Q 
i Remedies are wold bp by Druggists Merchants everywhere. 
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JOSHUA J. HENRY, 
THOMAS U. SMITH, 
WILLIAM I. TOWNSEND, 
PUILIP HENRY, JUN., 
EDWARD FENNER, 


— SS SSS ——— 


“HENRYS, SMITH & TOWNSEND, 
IMPORTERS. AND JOBBERS: OF 


STAPLE AND FANGY DRY COONS, 


17 & 19 Warren Street, 


(A few doors West of Broadway,) 





IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FINE GROCERIES, 


FOR THE 


SOUTHERN TRADE. 

} 48 VESEY STREET, 

(Second Block. rear of the Astor House,) 
NEW YORK. 


andy — New Yonx. 
STRANG, MURRAY & Co., GEO. W. STOW, 


SUCCESSOR TO STOW & SMART, 
IMPORTER, JOBBER, AND DEALER IN 


HARDW Aik, 
CUTLERY, GUNS, 
SHOVELS, NAILS, HOLLOW WARE, éc. 


No. 37 WARREN S8T., near Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





OSCAR CHEESMAN, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER ~ 





145 DUANE STREET, 
(Second Block west of Rroadway,) 


GEO. W. LIVELY. NEW YORK. 


China, Glass & Earthenware, 





MELIUS, CURRIER & SHERWOOD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 


42 WARREN ST., 
ESLEY MELIUS, 
R. B. CURRIER, New York. 


P. P. SHERWOOD, 





COTTON 


C. W. FREDERICKSON, 


78 Seaver Stteef, and 125 Pearl Streef, 


NEW TORE. 
ANY TRANSACTIONS CONNECTED WITH COTTON ATTENDED TO. 


BROKER, 





THOMAS & FULLER, 


203 FULTON STREET, 
WEST OF BROADWAY, 


New Yor«. 


WHOLESALE =DRUGGISTS, 





STATEN ISLAND 
PANCYT 


DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
8 & 5 JOHN STREET (two doors from Broadway), 


NEW YORK. 
[se Goods received and returned by express. 






































| — ©B HATCH, HILLER & MERSEREAQU, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MENS RURNISKING GOODS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE . 


: GOLDEN. HILL. SHIRTS, 


\ 99 CHAMBERS STREET, Cor. Church St., 
New York. 


| JOHN -F.. SEYMOUR & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


‘CHINA, GLASS & BARTHENWARE, 


78 WARREN STREET, 


pene F. basemen 
moths Pra me rat new York. 











READ TAYLOR co ‘Co. *y 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALBRS IN 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, FINE JEWELRY, 
Precious Stones, : 
AWD FAWCY GOODS, 


9 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 


A. LONGETTE, 
| 84 CLIFF STRBET NEW YORK, 
i DEALER IN 


Peruvian, Elide Island,and Mexican 


Ga UH WNW OO, 
| SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
: AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


. QIGHET & CLARK, 
Carriage Atlanufacturers, 


REPOSITORY, 442 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 47 & 49 GREENE STREBT. 
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/ETNA 
Fusuranct OME Sartiors, C1 


(Branch 171 Vine. 8t. Cinciunati,] 





Tejood: 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1819. 








> 


$666,140.10. 
SURPLUS JULY Iist,1858. 
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CHARTER PERPETUAL. 








Absolute and Unimpaired. 
E. G. RIPLEY, President. T. EK. BRACE, Jr. Secretary, 
T. A. ALEXANDER, Vice President. J. B. BENNETT, Gen. Agt. 





Grqanixed) uhow a) NATIONAL BASIS, with) Aqemcies in) the. 
huinei pal Cities and Domus ol mosh) Shates Amd Denniteried. Ay Nicodions 
mad ta amy duly, authorined. dqemd) hrembiliys attended. te. Rohicies 


Property Insured against the Dangers of Fire and Perils 
of Inland Navigation, at liberal Rates and Rules. 








"SIVOR CAG 03 00243 JO SuI10; 103 S3UeRUOD Pus 









~ ‘Fife and inland Wavigatlon Risks nocoopted on terms consistent with Solvency and F 


Ba@eProperty owners desiring reliable indemnity that stands the test of 
time to public satisfaction and credit to the Corporation, will not be. disap- 
pointed by oblaining Insurance with this old established and leading 
Insurance Company. 
















With the prestige of 39 vear«’ success & experience 








GALVANIZED AND COMMON SHEET IRON. 
MARSHALL, GRIFFIN & CO.,, 


Proprietors of the U. 8S. Galranizing Works aud Penn Treaty Steam 
Sheet Iron Bolling .Will. 


Manufacturers of the AMERICAN GALVANIZED SHEET TRON CHARCOAL BLOOM ; 
best Refined and Common Sheet and Flue Iron; have constantly on hand. at their Warehouse, 
a full assortment of Galvanized Sheet Iron; Galvanized Hoop, Rod, and Band Tron; Galvan- 
ized Nails, Spikes, Wire, Rivets, &c.; Gaivanized, Corrugated, and Plain Roofing Iron; Gal- 
vanic Protected and Painted Roofing Iron. Also. Sheet Iron. coated with Poleux Patent Me- 
tallic Alloys, warranted to stand the action of Acid, and Solder with Rosin; Charcoal Bloom ; 
best Refined and Common Black Sheet Lron—all numbers, from W. G., 10 to 29, inclusive, up 
to 36 inches wide, and made to pattern. 

All kinds of Wrought and Cast [ron Galvanized to order. 

> Orders taken for [ron Truss. Frame. and Plain Roofs, or Corrugated, or Plain Iron. 

eg is the only establishment in the United States prepared to GalvanizeTcle- 
gTap ires. 

Office, Warehouse, and Galvanizing Works. No. 1142 North Front-street ; Rolling Mill, cor- 
ner Beach and Marlborough-streets, Philadelphia, Pa. dec-6mos 
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SELLERS 959 
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j Patented, June 23. 1857. 


PRINS CO tip 


WK. SELLERS. JOUN SELLERS, JB. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO. 
Penn’a Avenue & 16th St. Philad’a, 


MANUFACTURE 


ENGINEERS & MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, 


IMPROVED SHAFTING, 


With Self-ndjusting Bearings and Double Cone Couplings, to admit of easy attachment, 
Also, Railway Turning and Sliding Tables and Pivot Bridges. 


“The Turn Tables and Pivct Bridges fitted with Parry’s Patent Anti-Friction Box. 
april-lyr. 
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BEMENT & DOUGHERTY’S 
CAR WHEEL BORER, IMPROVED SELF CENTERING CHUCK, 


7 


MACHENISTS’ TOOLS. 


BEMENT & DOUCHERTY, 


INDUSTRIAL WoO RLS, 
2029 CALLOWHILL-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Lathes, Planers. Shaping, Slotting, Boring, Drilling, Wheel and Screw Cutting; Punching 
and Shearing Machines: Wheel Presses, Oranes, Cupolas. Forges, Ladle-, &c. 

SHAFTING.—Bement’s Patent Improved Adjustable Hangers; superior to any others in use, 
having both Vertical and Horizontal Adjustment, and Self-adjusting Ball and Socket Bearings. 

ew Catalogues. with full descriptions, sent at request. 

Refer to Messrs. Leeds & Co.. Mesare, McCann & Patterson, New-Orleans; Messrs. I. D. Spear 
& Co., Me-ars. Skates & Co., Mobile; Gerard B. Allen, E-q.; Mersre. Gaty, McCum & Co., and 
others, Sc. Louis, and all the Southern and Southwestern Railroad Companies. apl-ly. 














ty Ron? Pirse ere nite) 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF Take 
.GRAND, PARLOR GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO HORTES. 


This is the largest and 
fans . oldest Manuractory in 

“OT TEER oe : America—having been es- 
tablished in 1823. Sinee 
which time we have made 
and sold 20,200 Pranos; 
.. and we have received, as 
5 Testimonials of their Su- 
periority over all others, 
15 Gold, 19 Silver, and 4 
Bronze Medals. 





ere 





Manufactory and Warerooms, Tremont-Street, Boston. 
Branch Houses—694 Broadway, New-York, and 1307 Chestnut-Street, Philadelphia. nOv-yF 





IRON RA ILIN G WORKS. 























=r Taine iE eer zz ralialie 
THE SUBSCRIBER IS PREPARED TO FILL ORDERS FOR 


IRON RATUAICN @ 


FOR é 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PARES, BALCONIES, CEMETERY 
LOTS, STEPS, ETC., 
ALSO, 
VERANDAHS, IRON STAIRS, DOORS, SETTEES, CHAIRS, STATUES, FOUNTAINS, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL IRON WORK, 
Having the largest assortment of Patterns and the greatest facilities for manufacturing this kind of work. 
Persons can depend on being suited. Orders promptly attended to. Articles boxed carefully, to carry 


to any part of the Union. 
Persons wishing to make selections, by addressing the subscriber, stating what class of work they want, 


will have Portfolios of Design sent to them. 
w. P. HOOD, 
Ridge Avenue and Broad-Street, Philadelphia 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED 





495 Broadway, New-York. 


18 Summer Street, Boston. 

730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
187 Baltimore’ Street, Baltimore. 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


te” Agencies in all the principal cities aud villages 
tn the United States. 
A NEW 8STYLE—PRICE, $50. 

Tusss Machines sew from two spools, and form # seam 
of unequalled strength. beauty, and elasticity, which will 
not rip, even if every fourth stitch be cut, They are un- 
questionab!y thé best in the market for family use. 


OPINIONS Of THE PRESS, 


Grover & Baker’s is the best.— Amer. Agriculturést. 
To all of which the 7ridbwne says, Amen.— Tribune. 
It :s all that it claims to be.—Jndependent. 
It its own work—others do oy —Home Jour. 
We give it the preference.—A 
Aap fr ya be seen ie spurecietill Pica ym 
r Roars en, 0 porter 2 u 
setpphich ie the beet f* ea betel Woah 
“ — 
ior to all others.— Mercury. 
e have no hesitation in neupecting eipnpeltet it.—_Zwpress, 


feat oe Sabra 
event that setae Dolly Hows 
will not rip.— 
Tr pietohas ee —Ewaminer. 
Adapted to all kinds of ates —Odserver: 
y sew e 
Best adapted for family use.—Day 
We do not hesitate to recommend it, 
It sews ; and does not rp Af Taustrated. 
The prince o inventions. — Prot, Churchman, 
It is woman’s best friend.— Weekly News. 
We give our preference to Grover & Baker’s.— Student 
hm most blessed invention.— Mother's Magazine. 
makes pleasure of toil.—_Bvening Post. 
te favorite for family use.—ZB. 
We highly appreciate their value.—American Miss. 
It sews a seam that will not rip.— Wash. Unton. 
Cannot be too highly recommended.— Tenn, Baptist. 
Grover & Baker's is the ae eee oar eee, 
The best in use.— Pittston Journal 
Not liable to get ont of order.— Westchester Jeff. 
The most convenient in use.—Chicago News 
The cheapest and best.—Zaston Whig, 
The most successful invention.—Binghamton Rep. 
Is easily managed and understood.— fort Plains Reg. 
Groyer & Baker's is the best.— Goshen Democrat. 
pe given entire satisfaction.— Catskill Zeaminer. 
rover & Baker’s is easily managed.—F lush, Timea. 
Purchase a Grover & Baker.—Zimira Gazette. 
Will do most beautiful sewing.— Allentown Dem. ¢ 
- — get out of ee American. 
mmend us to Grover aker's.—Springfield Ni 
Itjs a deed of emancipation to woman,.—Zlizabeth i. 
Wil do better sewing then by bands—Geneva Courter. 





GE" SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. Win do all the sewing of a family.— Oswego Palludium. 


) DR. BARNES? 
Camphorated Extract of Ginger. 


| 
| 
For the cure of Cholera, Dysen Bae mes. Morbua, and any Chronic or Acute Complaint of 
y' 
Btomach and Bowels; Dyspepsia, » and Colic, are also cured by it. Recommended 
highly by the officers of Adame and Kine ey & Oo.’s Express; used, also, for several years 
past, by the conductors on the Camden and Amboy and other Rail-Road. ads. 


DR. BARNES’ PILE LOTION. 


A speedy and permanent cure for Hemorrhoids, either internal or external, never known to fail 
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DR. BARNES’ UTERINE TONIC, 


For the cure of Prolapsus Uteri. References to gentlemen in this city, in whose families some 
member thereof has been cured. 


DR. BARNES’ LINIMENT, 


Superior to any other in use for Rheumatism, or any other complaint for which Liniments are 
used. It is the best in use for Horses. Galls are cured without taking the animal from work. 


WMRmiBaA ST SF Bie VY Wo 
Warranted to prevent Gathered Breasts, and also for the cure of Carbuncles and Boils. 
, COUGH SYRUP. 
A speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Hoarseness, and Preventive of Consumption. 
R. BARNES’ OINTMENT 





, 
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: Por the cure of Tetter, Itch, and other Cutaneous Diseases. 
t. Prepared only at 333 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


All orders directed to JOHN R. S. BARNES.—Medicines sent to any part of the United States, 
dec-ly 














DR. HOOFLAND'S CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. C. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia, Pa., 


WILL EFFECTUALLY CURE 


LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 


Chronic or Nervous Debility, Diseases of the Kidneys, and all Diseases arising 
from a Disordered Liver or Siomach. 


The proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to this preparation, does so with a feeb 
ing aa utmost confidenee in ite virtues, and adaptation to the diseases for which it is reeom- 
mended. 

It is no new and untried article. but one that has stood the test ofa ten years’ trivl before the 
American people, and its reputation and sale are unrivalled by any sim)lar preparation extant 
The testimony in its favor given by the moxt p:ominent and well-knowf physicians and indi- 
viduals in all parts of the country, is imvmense, and a careful perusal of the Almanac published 
annually by the proprietor, and to be had gratis of any of his Agents, cannot but satisfy the 
most skeptical that this remedy is really deserving the great celebrity it has obtained. 

Dr. Hoofland’s Balsamie Cordial will cure coughs, colds, &c. 

{>> Principal Office and Manufactory, No. 418 Arch-street, Patladelphia, Pa. (apl-ly) 

(> For sale by Druggist« and Storekeepers in every town and village in the United States. 





M. W. BALDWIN. M. BAIRD. 
M. W. BALDWIN & CO., 
POILADELP ALE, 

MANUFACTURE 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Of the most approved construction, and perfect adaptation to all the variety of circumstances 
under which they can be usefully employed, ranging in weight from ten to thirty-six tons, and 
using one balf, two thirds, three fourths, or the whole weight for adhesion, as the grade of the 
road, or busine-s to be done, may render desirable or necessary. 

Plan A, and B, on six wheels, single pair of drivers and Truck. 

Plan ©, on eight wheels, two pairs of drivers and Truck. 

Plan D, on ten wheels, three pairs of drivers and Truck. 

Plan’D, on six wheels, three pairs of drivers. 

Plan EB, on eight wheels, four pairs of drivers. 

The D and E are intended exclusively for freight, and are adapted to reads having be 

ades aud curves of xbort radias. The temporary track over the Blue Ridge, connecting 

astern and Western divisions of the Virginia Central Railroad, and having grades of 205 fedt 
rise per mile, and curves of three hundred feet radius, has been successfuily worked for nearly 
two years, by six-wheeled D engines of our make, 

The materials and workmanship. efficeencyand durability, economy of fuel and repairs, are 
guaranteed equal to any other engines in use. 

We refer t» the following Railroad Companies :—N. 0. J. & G.N.R. R. Co, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; M. & W. P.. Montgomery, Ala.; M. & G.. Columbus, Ga.; C. R. R. & B. Ce, Sa- 
vannah, Ga.;°G. R. R. & B. Oo. Augusta, Ga.; S.C. R. R. Co,. Charleston, 8. C.7 Greenville and 
Columbia R. R.. Columbia. S. C.; W. & R., Wilmington, N. C.; Virginia Central R. R.. Rich- 
mond. Va.; Penn-ylvania R. R. Co.; Philadelphia and Reading R. R ; North Penn. R. Ry 
Philadelphia Ger. & Nor. R. R.; Beaver Meadow R. R.; offices in Philadelphia Belvidere, 
Del. R. R., N. J, and others. apl-tf 





CANCER OURED. 





CANCERS, TUMORS, WENS, SCROFULA, ULCERS, &c., CURED, 
WITHOUT SURGIOAL, .OPBRATION. 
DR. LOUNSBERRY & CO, 


NO. 50 NORTH FPIPTH STREHT, PHILADELPHIA. 


Dr. L. & Co.. during fifteen years devoted especially to the treatment of the above diseases, 
have fully demonstrated the great superiority of their mode of treatment over all other 
knownsy stems. 

Further informat'on or advice may be had by addressing Dr. L. & Co.; or their pamphlet 
on somal will be sent to any P. O, address, free of charge. It contains. much reer ing 
mation. ec- 
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ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


Northeast corner of Fourth and Race streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Importers and Manufacturers of Pawnts, Window and Plate Glass, §c., ¢-, 


Invite the attention of the Southern trade to their large stock of 
DESIRABLE GOODS. 
We are the Sole Agents in Philadelphia for the sale of the celebrated FRENCH PLATE 
GLASS, from the “ COMPAGNIE DE FLOREFFE.” Also, Agents for the celebrated French 


and American Zine Paints. 
At our Steam Paint Mill, we manufacture White Lead, Red Lead, and every variety of Fos, 
and offer them dry and ground in oil, Likewise, Vernisher, Putty, &e. apl-ly 


CIDER AND VINEGAR 


HENRY F. NIEMANN, 
327 South Water-street, Philadelphia. 


1G Clarified Cider Vinegar, White Wine Vinegar, Champagne Cider, warranted to meet the 
apprehation of the purchaser. 
Barrels in good shipping order. apl-ly 


COTTON AND WOOL MACHINE CARD, 
COPPER RIVETED LEATHER HOSE, 


Copper Riveted Reather Band Factory. 


All male of the very best quality of Oak-Tanned 
Leather, and warranted equal to any made in the 
United States. 

On hand—a general assortment of articles used by 
Cotton and Woollen Manufacturers, Machine Shops, 
Locomotive Builders, Railroads, &c., &c. 

Rerer to—Chancey Brooks, Esq., President B. & 0. 
R. R. Company. 

Henry Tyson, Esq.. Masterof Machinery B. & 0. R.R. 








Messrs. A. & J. Denmead & Sons, Locomotive Build- 
ers. 
Messrs Poole & Hunt, Saab. 
OHN H. HASKELL, 
jan-13mos No. 33 South Eutaw-st., Baltimore, Md, 


UNION WORES, BALTIMORE. 
POOLE & HUNT,: 


Are prepared, with the most ample facilities, to fill at short notice, and of best materials and 
workmanship, orders for 


STEAM ENGINES, OF ANY SIZE. 


PLATE CAR WHEELS AND CHILLED TIRES, equal to any produced in the country. 
WHEELS AND AXLES fitted for use. 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES, for expressing Oils, and for other purposes. 

MACHINERY, of the most approved construction, for Flouring and Saw-Mills. 
GASHOLDERS, of any size, and Machinery and Castings of all kinds, for Gas Works. 
STEAM BOILERS AND WATER TANKS, of any size or description. 

SHAFTING, PULLIES, AND HANGERS. jan-13mos 























FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


: 





Pow-Vork ond Houre Steamship Company. 





The United States Mail Steamers Arago, 2.500 tons, D. Lines, Commander Fulton, 2,500 ton» 
J. A. Wotton, Commander; will leave New-York, Havre, and Southampton, in the year 1858 
on the following days: 





1858. 1858. 1858. 

LEAVE NEW-YORK. LEAVE HAVRE. LEAVE SOUTHAMPT JW, 
Arago, Saturday, June 26th| Fulton, Tuesday, June 29th | Fulton, Wednesd’y, Jane 36th 
Fulton, = July 2ith | Arago, - July 27th | Arago, - July 28th 
Arago, “ Aug. 2ist | Fulton, - Aug. 24th | Fulton, o Aug. %th 
Fulton, ~ Sept. 18th | Arago, S Sept. 2lst| Aragoy n Sept 224 
Arago, “ Oct. 16th | Fulton, . Oct. 19th | Fulton, ed Oct. 20th 
Fulton, “ Nov. 13th | Arago, - Nov. 16th | Arago, s Nov. lith 
Arago, ass Dec. 1ith | Fulton, 4 Dec. 14th | Fulton, « Dec. 15th 

1859. 1859. 1859. 

Fulton, Saturday, Jan. “S8th|Arago, Tuesday, Jap.) Ith | Arago, Wednesd’y, Jan. 12th 
Arago, = Feb. 5th j Fulton, ” Feb. 8th | Fulton, * Feb. 9th 
Fulten, « March 5th} Arago, * Mar. 8th | Arago, « March 9th 
Arago, « April 2d} Fulton, 7 April 5th | Fulton, ° April 6th 
Fulton, “ April 30th | Arago, « May 3d} Arago, 6 May’ 4th 
Arago, ag May 28th} Fulton, a May 3ist/ Fulton, - June = Ist 

Arago, + June 28th} Arago, - June 29th 





These steamers, built expressly for Government service, with double engines under deck’ 
every care has been taken in the constructiomef hull and machinery, to insure safety and 
speed; the ships havé five water-tight compartments, enclosing the engine, 60 that in the 
erent of collision, or stranding, water couid not reach them; andthe pumps being free to 
work, the safety of the vessel and pavsengers would be. secured. Recent experience has de- 
monstrated the ab-olute necessity of this mode of construetion. The accommodations for pas- 
sengers are believed to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired. 


From New-York to Southampton or Havre, Ist cabin...... Ss + eb pesbed ce Us + $130 
iy a 9 ae  Wibewer rrr Ty atk tee 15 
From Havre or Southampton to New-York, Ist “  ....sse.ceeceesee «+++, 700 fry 
” = % * oe tg. Occ cosets tases 350 frs. 


To passengers going to London, these steamers offer the advantage of economy, both in time 
andexpense. Specie delivered in London. No passage secured until pajdfor. An experienced 
surgeon on board. All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-ofiice. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

W.&. DRAYTON, Agent, 7 Broadway, 

WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 

CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 

AMERICAN EUROPEAN EXPRESS CO., Paris. 





A WEEKLY MEDICAL PERIODICAL IN PHILADELPHIA! 


c 
Theo Medical and Sursical Reporter, 
PUBLISHED -WESEKLY. 
85. W. Butler, M. 0., Editor and Proprietor... W. B. Atkinson, M. D., Associate Editor. 

As a Monthly, the Rerorres has been long and favorably knowmto the profession, In ita Week!y form, which 
began with a new series andi volume on the Ist October, 1853, it will continue to be an independ-nt exponent of — 
mate medicine. Being embarrassed by no outside connections, its aim will be to uphold the interests of the medical 
profession, especially in its organized capacity, without f-ar or favor. 

The Reryrree will eohtale oe 2 reporte of Special Le tures, Hospital Clinica, Metical Society Debates, Orginal 
Communiestions, Book Notices, Ed s, Corpeepaptonce, Sn ali peng and foreign, Medical News, ete., ete., 
its plan being much the same as that of the weekly medical journals which are a0 popular in Earepe. It will contain 
sizteen royal octavo pages of practical reading matter each werk, (the page being larger than that of Harper’s Monthly,) 
making it biv the cheapest medical journal pablished in this or any other country 

TERMS: 43.00 per annum, or $1.00 for four months,—Zhe Reporter is sent only to those who pey in advaiice, 
Specimen ecpies sent, however, on application, 

A dvertisemente.—As the circulation of the Reronrer reaches every part of the country, and is daily extending, it 

ere an excellent medigm for advertisements intended to reach the practical physician. — * 
Jan. 1. Address the Editors, Philadelphia. Pa. 


 JANNEDZ’S HOTEL, 


@Soluummibims S- Ge 











Tais HOTEL has been thoroughly repaired, renovated, and a xEw wine erected, with a 
large and commodious DINING ROOM, fitted out in modern stvle, all of which is hand 
somely finished and FURNISHED, making it one of the most desirable Hotels in the city 


January, 1859. ana JAMES C. JANNEY- 
.-1 yr- 




















WHEELER & WILSON'S) 
Sewing Machines. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


OFFICE, 


No. 505 BROADWAY, 





NEW-YOoRE. 


“Your Sewing Machine is perfectly satisfactory, and I deem it one of the most perfect, as it is 
one of the most useful of all modern inventions. It was easily learned, has been past ra 
tried on all kinds of fabrics, coarse and fine, and has not once been out of order, though kept 
in constant use. The ease with which the labor has been performed, the wonderful rapid- 
ity, the excellence and uniformity of the work, are absolutely astonishing. With it one does 
the work of ten without it. Nothing can be better designed for plantation uses, and it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how we could do without it. W. Gitwore Simms.” 


GOOD NEWS.—A reduction in the P+} of Sewing Machines is announced in our adver 
tising columns. Their utility is established beyond question, and at the present prices we see 
no rea on why they should not be found, as they ought to be, in every household. Several 
varietie« aré manufactured, adapted to yarious purpo+es. So far as public opinion bas been form- 
edand uttered, the preference is ethphatically accorded to the Wheeler and Wilson machine 
for family ue, and for manufactures in the same range of purpose and material. During the 
present autumn the trials have been numerous, and at the patents of any pretension bave been 
brought fairly into competition, . Ig every case, the Wheeler & Wilson machine has won the 
highest premium. We may instance the State Fairs of New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Illinois. Wisconsin, Vitginia, Michigan, Indiana, Mississippi, Missouri and California, 
and the Fairs in Cincinnati, Chicago, St, Louis,. Baltimore, Richmond, and Sap Francisco. At 
the Fair of the St. Louis Mechanical Association, the Examining Committee was composed of 
twenty-five Ladies of the highest social standing, who, without a dissenting voice, awarded for 
the Wheeler & Wilson machine, the highest and only premium, a Silver Pitcher, valued at 





$75. If these facts do not establish a reputation, we Know not what can.—Christian ate 
and Journal. Aug— y 
EVERMONT RANDALS, G@. FRANK GOULEY, 8. 8. SOUTHAKD, Jr- 


RANDALUS, Gounny é& CO., 
General Commission Merchants, Fortorcding and Produce Brokers, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Ta 

All kinds of Eastern and Southern Mer¢handise, Machinery, Carriages, and Manufactures 
generally, stored and sold to the best advantage, at the lowest rate of commission. Remit- 
tamces promptly made. 

Having correspondents in all the principal places on the Missouri and Mis<issippi Rivers, we 
are p;epared to transact business for that section of ths country promptly and safely, 

Orders for Lemp, Flour, Provisions, Liquors, Groceries, &c., respectfully solicited. 

Gunny Bags bought and sold. 

REFERENCES. | 

THOS. R. CROCKER, Broadway, New-York. DIX RANLETT & CO.,. . . New-Orleans. 
7.W. BACON & CO.. . . . Philadelphia. R-R.STRIDGER,) . . . . Memphis. 
MAJOKS & WASHINGTON, . Baltimore. HENRY ASHBROOK & CO., St. Lowis. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND FILLS. 


Talk of annexation, indeed! These 
remedies have peacefully annexed all 
nations, tribes, communities, and com- 
monwealths of the humanrace. They 
are the one sole rallying point in favor 
of which mankind are unanimous. 
Sold at the manufactory, No. 80 Maid- 
en-Lane, New-York, and by all drug- 
gists, at 25c., 63c., and $1 per pot or 
box. 



















The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this delicate and beautiful ornament, 
shy burning it with alcoholic washes and plastering it with grease, which has no affinity for the 
skin and is not absorbed. Burnett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, &e., is unrivalled 
‘as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi- 
‘tions, preventing its falling off, and promoting its healthy growth. See advertisement, 


a 
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Kills Dandruff, 
9 
Barnett’s Cocoain 
Is not Greasy or Sticky. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
No. 27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 
And sold every where. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 
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Promotes its healthy Growth. 
Burnett's Cocoaine 
Soothes the Irritated Scalp Skin. 
Burnett's Cocoaine 

Gives New Life to the Hair. 
Burnett's Cocoaine 

Subdues Refractory Hair. 
Burnett's Cocoain 

Is not an Alcoholic Wath, 
Burnett's Cocoaine 
Leaves no Disagreeable Odor. 
Burnett's Cocoaine 

Affords the richest Lustre. 
Burnett's Cocoain 

Remains Longeft in Effect. 
Burnett's Cocoaine 

Costs Fifty Cents a Bottle. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 
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: July, 1859 ; ©. Crossm-ling #25; J. B. Dickey. May, 
; May, 1359 ~J. C, Dabo 
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> Hooper, A. Lyon, C LB. B . Meredetiy Calhoun, $15; Jos: Noland, Eme o Brendhomme, Jal 1860-—A. Flown, 
: July, 1859 £e. Winchester, # Ibs ©. Maress, #15; Orleana HX. ba P 
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Dist ich of Columbia, 1853 Speace, ¥30; Hon. C.C. Clay, Jr., $10. Dace 1858 B, Craig, Janu- 

; ary. 1s “hvw. Sloe Fayl 6 plan a  oaraary, yy ee on 3,8 Soin ee ms 3 
ties »—J. T. Ww. e ); Bowdoin College, Franklin College, 
dane gik CL Lame Roreabar, Tow —T: Welles Benmety, 6dtd- J. Gavrell’ Qa0. * : 


> Piukar : Go, Mareus Pauon, 310; 5. L. & BE. Ly Levy. 210; J. & 0, W- odrutf, W ilaen, Pumeroy, & Co., $10; F. Dague, $1 


> Fi aise Fulton, !. Scranton, J. A, Pascliai, ” Jones, H. a fumes is 8-8. J. 
Smith. June, 1960—Hon, F 
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RN STATES OF THE UNIO 
i¢ INDUSTRY AND ENTER 


BANS AND WASHINGTON 
Conts a Ebest Ur Prepaid Guat. 


ADAPTED . reiwaRtey TO THE SOUTHERN AN 
STATISTICS OF FOREIGN AND | 








Saas ee gee age, Wt Ro Oia eoeaes Weta mei cae 

$30; matt & eet, My ek, Law - ' ore, $15. 1 iy 

WwW. #. Comberland, J. kia, V. HL G: .duer, Te. Ce Tuom Owevs, s r. 

Winston, Dr. J. M. oy A. J. Henshaw, as, 4 re voee Lr ea av ee +; Pe ein ; 
- Co., . ' 


D. W. Gardner, $105 W. W. Al iJ, R. Gacea, ; W.G. Little, J. 4. Biding, reevon, 
J.B Sherrod. : 1359—A. by ° ‘ ch - ton, James Mey F. 
David, R. C, Adama, A, W. La $10, 1359; W to Maren; A. Kaapp, Barwovwell 614. ‘December, 

$25, July, 1850<B. MeKier- 


7 Ww. all 

1838—C we * ie Om Jansary, 853—C. E. Thomas, G, $25. July, 1958 
Reid, Jt. Rivers, Battle & Co., Geo. E. Redwood, W. MeMortis, @ 
Wahoos’ 1212; 5. EL ws H. 0. Brower & Cog 





so A hyn J 
—6, W. Sok “seeseae tase A. eames ts ae 
roansaa,—July, 1858 2-4. Brodie, #20. January. 1860--W. H. Govan, L. E. Dawson, #15. oat leet, M, Prewett. 





[linnis.—San’ vary, 1859-—L. 

Keniucky.—Janvary, 1360 —-T, Hi. Waddill, Military Lr yoy oe \ page 

Fog er mes of 1860—W. W. Waddill, $10; M, Ross, Wm. 8. Mount, N.O, Jackson & Gt. No. R. R., 
nings, a . Pitre 8 Roti Bo Soha a Fomberton, B10, a Me Heine, Yan 7 ton B. 8. On. O18 iM. 
0; avi ' reret, lub, 

atte, Smih & Pa re a Rewomel 1y Teebort B De eta ak of McComb Bros, ; 
P, Logan, Arthur Danis, is “Goshen & Foster, #10; La. & Te R., J. tL. Stantfer, E. Ww 
PF. D, K-nt & Co. Cornelius Fellows, D:. James Syme, A. T, Lonsdale, S SO Nokes, hoe hee re, 
J.D. D negre, Maj. Janwe H. Bri | “Todd & Brigham, D-. George D, me oy ye louse, C. A. hyrve, Vi 
Gray, Gea. F. a. Harper, Co’. E. W, Roberison, Col. Thomas O. Moore, De sie dang. B. Haralson, B. F, 
$10; James A. Met utone 8155 E. C. Robinett. H. Von Pheil, sou Gibaow 810 W. Taylor, A. W. 
M. Pierce, A. Bradiord, Felix R. Bronett, W. C. Martin, Genl. Bog sath ~~ Mutnal Scania lee J. MeCarty, 
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Carter i Co. W. & J, Moatgomery, $10; me 
Co, J. ci. Bimer, C. Lesseps, E. J. Forstail, — S.me & ke sa Gaines, G anbar, oF ” Aluse. A. Carriere, A. D. 
Co,, T. B. Ays -—*" P. a Brak oi Deby & Jd. W, Zacharie, Puig, ‘Maid Ce., 3. ry agg teers y Co., 
Waitar ., Campbell & Ricarhy, @19; Calgon Hall. li, H. Abev. #10; C. 3. Mapsant, & Co, Charice 


flier 
FS te te 


George Ur: ahart, Taige P. A. Rosi, $15; D. BR. Goiwin, $15; F. W. Tilton, $0; Dr, WL A . Mercer, $10; Dr. F. Hi. Knapp, Je. 
E. Reylle, L. Costera, $15; T. Grima, $1); W. A. Elmore. €. Snith &Co., G. L. Do'sen, sy C. Cammeck, $15; Tufe & Hobant, 
Joba lor. $15; Leeds & Co.. J. Korn, $10; Brander Habbard & C», a Rosctivg, E Lebranch, $10; V. Ch Sis; J. 
Bach, $15; F-eret | Brothers, $20 ; Sohoot Library, $15; Sta ia Engineer, Hon. W. #. Griffia, $90; Col. Ln Calhen $15; Hee. 
B. B. Sima, $15; De. P. Chew. $10; J. Berand, $15; #. D. “ilchaadian , 10; Hon. J.P. Benjamin. January, 
F eld. $10; Wm. — ae 0. ©. Woodman, D. H. Holmes, 8:0; E. P. Nob ¢, Judge J..N. Lea, T, 0. Stark, $10; dance Mi. Fawn, 
Wi. E. Starke, E. Brosseau, J. B. Slawson, $10; W. Ai Violett & Cu, veeakha Lyceum. May, 1859- we. G. Bellerton, D. Ea- 
wards, $10. November, reya ag: Clab, $t 5. Mareli, 1559=Dr, F.C. Bake sr, Newton Richards, November, 1868—D-. F. M. 
Bonzane. te 1857 —Judze T. W. Cotlens. Februnry, i850—W..k. 7 Phonon salty 1858 —De. J, L. Red tctt, $10, Mach, 
oS _L. Dato, J. D. M Cute $15: A. R. Havnes, On scoot. My 

ippi.—January, 1860-H. M, Viek, $10; ve @. Cooke J. H. Graves, Di. je tei. aT ye E. 
B. Aries r, James Parke-, Dr. H. C, Orr, Thomas Alex ine ~ i Seay 0 . H. Atchiadn, $15 ; 

Col. S. 


W. 8. Bollog’, #405 Dr, Isaue Hull, isane Hadson, 11. 30: Ey sAlpine, G. W ibe. 4 Bl, Aa 
.P. Lane, F. R. Farley & Coy 810 Vicksburg & AF ai i eee Cal. C. E. ; 
. Col. W. F. Battley, $15; neo OF fy bow ng Dr. Ce iprian Crome. Winrheater, Felton Ande r 
MW Boyd, Jobn G. Palit, todge Dan lM 1 McLaurla, dc Ae De. J. H. Bloxan def Sioker, ’ January, 18660H. D. } 
Coffisld, an Apri}, 1858—J. P ‘0; W. A. Blanchard. hard. #8 1-4, D-comber, 1859—J. 4 i; G. L, Power, 5; | 
E. Moody, a. Joly, 1980—D. P. satpen, Ya! Taly, 1859—D. ©. Moody, Hon. C. 8. Tarpley, $90 10. | 
September, 2 359—C «pt. E. D. Hart, #15 . Love, $¢.5. “Decemoer, 1855 —J. 8. Reid. January, ez. ‘A. Phillipe, 
June, 1960=RK. Shotwell, $10, . 
ee ums & Tele o Mhz Th kG. J 1860 -W. MeCarkle #19; Col, W. We 
Misaouri,—Janvary, | ne) ps, sens, ead anveary, ‘orkle, so! '. Austin, 
" i, A. J. M-Claaghan, T. He 
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Rhode Ie!and.—Jaucary, 1859—Frank..» Lyceum, Dr, Gus. Saider, L, B. Everman, Thoms Murrel . 2 
South Sarolina.—Jaly, 1859—IJ. Modtev, C, R. ~—— & Co,. Eason & Bro., Mercantile ~- Gregg. J 
160—R. C. Sorgen, | Dr. T. Ware, H. D. Leanesare H. ©; &. WV. Wiliinine & Co., Rev. J. T Eine.” May, 1853—Joue ? 
PE ae fe Corniek, F ri Fae So Mosly, J 7... Gardeor, Geal, H. Phillips, 1 ager eh CE. ; 
Southern —James dl, Oa ¥, 4. P ardeer, Ki i enae 2 
Hooker, Meredetb Cathoun, R. Suotwell, Hoo. C. C Tarpley, De. &. H. Porker, C. A, es. oN ; 
Tetar.—IJanaary. 1859—R,. L. Aaken, C.K. nc $7 59; K. A. Palmer, T. 8. J, Hadley, B. A. S W: House, FLA. > 
{ Rice, Vance & Bro., Jacob Walder, $19; A. Saperville, T. c Gardaer, J. C. vag J. Devine m cate Zz. ; 
; Waa W. ©. Campbell, Joha Ragley, Capt. 5 See Lemuel Stove, Thomas Lacy, E. H. Paxton, W ss Bleeker 
—Dre kes. Marct, 1860—E. George. Jal 5 1aS—Fe H Day, $10; F. R, ata Fly, 1809 
M1 pias Dr. vat 


45, October, 1859—Canuon Bro, July, 1861—a. Harwood, # R.C. Neblett, $10. 
C, ne. 
\9s9—J. Hi. Brinkley, R. B. Hays, J 1860—Hon. F. K. Zollieofer, $10 ks wm D, J. Me- 
Com tik #22. rains. Tai. June, | $0 Te Wilkinson, a5. Mare, 186 —W vod a 


859 —Lownes, Org & Co 8. M. Gates, or: John Smith, sare Jun WD s & sao $10. Simo ot i Gare, 


oes. December, Wy te a Mestev, $i*. 
nen $e; 9m Dorteh, H. os aggre ti 8. Sly, 1888 tin = PW, © 2s. 
Deca Volto, RD. dacaes, 8. Sad} Junzs Hh hirigtoaa, G6 Be Oe oe, wee 


ai nieaaen —Milifary Inetitate, » 814, an Saar, 


LAW AND AGENCY OFFICE. 
ce! und ed has returned to the practice of his profession, at New-Orieans. 
ness at Washington in the Supreme Court, Court of Claims, or in of the Bureaus or Depart- 
sagene of ofthe @overnment—Laad, Pension and Patent = ba bo altonded to by hi by his correspondents. 
Business for New-Orleans will receive the attention of 
oe 7. D. i DE BOW, 60 Camp-Street, a4 
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